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MY FOUR LOVES. 

TRANSLATED TOR PETERSON’S MAQAZINE. 


)It first lovol Wliero shall I find words to 
express tho depth of that passion? How de- 
icribo the delicious agitation of my senses when 
I heard Ms voice, and tho happiness which per- 
xaded every fibre of my being ns liis glance met 
nine! What wealth of tenderness did I.not 
employ to beguile him into his own sweet smile? 
Nereriholess, I must acknowledge, ho was ugly. 
But it was my firBt lovo. Ho was tho first who 
hid caused my heart to pnlpitnto at liis pleasure, 
he was my beau ideal of all that was joyous, 
for had ho not opened to mo a now existence? 
Henceforward my happiness centered in him. 
AH my heart was his; no sacrifice would have 
been felt such if ho required it. Every word 
of my lovo vibrated through mo like a tender 
ntlody. Ilia glances, whether smiling or ten¬ 
der, wero reflected in my soul with truest sym- 
pithy, aad when liis lips multiplied kisses on 
ay mouth, when his caressing am circled my 
neck, when his hand played with my curls, 
my happiness had reached tho divine, for I im¬ 
agined that this was bliss fit for angels, In 
his presence all tho other emotions grow feeble. 
What cared I then for ties imposed by laws or 
custom! Tho charms of society, tho triumphs 
of vanity had lost for mo oil their power. How 
many times when with him havo I divested 
mysdf of my ornaments, preferring his sim¬ 
plest word of affection to all tho intoxication 
of tho world’s flattery. In my abandon I would 
throw tho garland which' bad bound my tresses 
ender his feet. For bis sako I would havo 
dared alt—for him I could havo wearied heaven 
»Hb petitions. How then could a rival affection 
enter my soul?, 

Must I avow it, though? A year of this in¬ 
toxicating bliss had scarcely passed, when an¬ 
other sentiment gained entrance into my breast. 

1 could not suppress, do what I might, tho in¬ 
terest inspired by this new claimant for my 
sympathy—for through my souvenirs of tho 
P'sL ho had no place in my regard, it was his 
beautifully frank and candid expression which 
carried tho citadel of my soul. His wero great 
eyes, wherein I sought and found a depth 
0 tenderness never before revealed to my sense; 
•jDd when bis bead reclined upon my bosom, and 
ips murmured my name, it seemed tbo first 


accord in a now love harmony—and I inwardly 
exclaimed, “Happy woman to be loved again!" 
with delight I welcomed my doubled bliss, and 
I loved them both. And now I scarcely know 
how to continue, for, some time after this, I 
found that circumstances bad thrown in my 
way another aspirant for my heart. Shall I 
tell you what beautiful bluo eyes bo bad—how 
gracious all his actions? Yes, since I lmvo do- 
eided to confess tho wholo truth and to hold 
back nothing, I must avow that this passion 
was not only one of tho most piquant episodes 
of my life, but that it glided through my expe¬ 
rience like tho ephemeral stars which traverso 
tho heavens without disturbing their grand har¬ 
mony; thus my young lovo secured his place in 
my soul. For him was I prodigal of my Bwectest 
caresses—I loved to watch tho developments of 
his first feelings—to appropriate his earliest 
sentiments, and fed they wero all mine. Per¬ 
suaded that tho heart of a woman resembled 
a flower whoso perfumo is lovo, and that tho 
addition of another object on whom to lavish 
this treasure of sweetness but causes happy 
expansion similar to that of a plant under 
bright influences, I did not resist this new 
sontimonl. I loved all three! 

All! If I could shado, in mystery what ro- 
mains of my confession. If I could seal in tho 
bottom of my heart this last weakness of na¬ 
ture, I would stop at this mystical number of 
my first loves. But, alas! destiny is inexpli¬ 
cable. In spito of myself I was destined to 
adore still another, one who, to my partial eyes, 
was worthy to havo como direct from heaven. 
Beautiful ns tho cherubim who sustain tho Vir¬ 
gin’s veil, bis small mouth was wreathed with 
such smiles as Satan might havo worn on his 
first visit to our mother Evo, if indeed tho devil 
scorns not such means to accomplish liis pur¬ 
poses. His eyes wore tho expression of volup¬ 
tuous innocence. I felt whilst gazing into them 
that there I could hopo all, pardon all. Aininble, 
gentle, submitting to my caprices, bo lavished 
on mo the softest endearments, whilst regarding 
mo with tho most touching tenderness. I could 
not be with him and not lovo him; havo I not 
proved how impossible it was to do otherwise? 
I could but succumb to my destiny! 
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But four! marvelous prodigality of a woman’s v 
heart! Is It not so? To lovo four at onoo! > 
To make nil happy with tho samo affeation. ; 
Showering on caoh equal favors, and receiving ; 
from caoli tho samo smilo, tho samo caresses— ; 
and all this without, for one moment, causing ; 
tho least disturbance in tho sweet relations of I 


our lovo! It is ono of tho incompreiiensibh 
mysterios that naturo rovonls alono to (he heart 
of woman! Nevertheless, if you wish to iolr e 
tills mystery, to know how I lovo them all, ami 
liow tlioy lovo mo, raise tho curtain which covers 
my tableaux, and you will sco 

“A HOTur.n with nun voun boss.” 
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MY TWO 

BY MARY 

u x mas who ia unkind to his mother and 
tiiterJ, will ill-treat his wife.” 

My nunt Hattie, who mado this sngo observa¬ 
tion, W 43 a shrewd, sarcastio old maid, who, for 
fourteen years, had filled the place of parent’s 
friend and counsellor to her orphan niece. It 
Hd been no sinecure, this post of hers; for I: 
iu a frail child, and my position as heiress 
undo her offico of chaperon to my young lady- 
ism an anxious trust, 

“Auntie!” a trembling at my heart mado my 
roiee unsteady. “Auntio dear, of whom aro 
you thinking?” 

“Of two men, Edith, who are courting my 
niece. That’s an old-fashioned word, dear; but 
I’m an old-fashioned woman. I mistrust Car- 
roll Vaughn, my child. There is a tone in his 
voice, when ho speaks to Mary, that sounds un- 
uilural.” 

“Carroll Vaughn 1” I cried. “Why, auntio, 
he is the pink of oourtesy; and how beautifully 
he speaks of his duty to his widowed mother!” 

“I mistrust him, Edio, I like John Myers 
teller. He is rough, but frank. Heml blush¬ 
ing, E<3iet” 

“Not a bit of it, auntie I Now, my sage moni¬ 
tor, tell mo ono thing. When a poor girl sees 
• man only as ho chooses her to seo him, in his 
company dress, and mostifascinnting manners, 
cow can she judgo of his domestic virtues? I 
Mnnot visit Mr. Vaughn at home, nor Mr. Myers 
either for that matter.” 

“Edio, will you do an errand for me?” 
“Certainly, I will.” 

“I wish to inquire the character of a girl 
applied for a place hero, yesterday. She 
has lived with Mrs. Vaughn and Mrs. Myers.” 
“Auntio, I seo.” 

“Doyou? Run off for your bonnet then.” 
Away I went. I was some time dressing, and 
I took a mental survey of my two admirers 
*hile I donned my walking suit. 

Carroll Vaughn was a bnndsomo man, who 
dressed in faultless taste, and who had the most 
courteous and finished manners I had over seen, 
i® *poko of women as of creatures too bright 
M good, for every day life, and treated mo 
certainly as & being to be respectfully adored 
& distanco. 


LOVEKS. 

. OLARKE. 

No words can express the dcfercnco with 
which ho treated both my aunt and myself, and 
tlio loving devotion lie lmd expressed in speak¬ 
ing of Iiis widowed mother and sisters, had 
often brought tears to my eyes. I knew that 
ho was poor; but I thought him talented, and 
capable of making his mark in tho world, wero 
the means of starting fairly within his power. 
This was my most ardent lover. Then—and 
hero I felt my oheeks burn, though I was nlono 
—I thought of John Myers. His honest, frank 
faco was only saved from positive ugliness by 
the moat brilliant pair of largo, black eyes, and 
his figuro amply atoned for lack of beauty in 
his features. It was tall and finely formed, and 
his carriage was erect and manly. Reserved 
and almost bashful in his manners, ho bad 
never spoken ono word of love; but there was 
a softness in his tone, nnd flush on his brow, 
when ho spoke to me, that told the talc without 
need of spoken words. Others might seek tho 
golden treasure my father's will had left to mo; 
but if John Myers spoko ever of love to me, I 
felt sure no sordid hope of winning an heiress 
would prompt him. 

“Her name was Margaret O’Neill,” said my 
aunt to me; “bo sure to inquiro if sho is a 
good ironer, Edic.” 

“I will. Good-by.” 

I went first to tho house of my handsomo 
beau. It was early in tho day, ten or cloven 
o'clock in tho morning, when I rang Sirs. 
Vaughn’s bell. Tho servant allowed mo into 
the front parlor. I merely said that a Indy 
wished to inquire tho character of a servant, 
and, drawing my veil closer, I went into tho 
room. 

While waiting for Mrs. Vaughn to come down, 
I heard a familiar voice on the stairs. I say 
familiar, though tho-gentle, winning tone it had 
always assumed in my presence was changed for 
a high, discordant, scolding one. 

“Where the—” (I omit tho oaths,) “is my 
breakfast?” 

“I am coming, Carroll,” said liis motlior; 
“but there is a lady waiting to seo mo,” 

“Let her wait.” 

“Did you sco Mr. Lee, Carroll?” 

I “No,” (another oath.) 
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“I am afraid you will loso that situation.” 

“Well, it don’t matter. I intond to get tho 
situation of husband to an heiress l” 

“Very vague, Carroll.” 

I mentally assented. 

“Whero’8 Mary? Why tho thundor don’t she 
get my breakfast?” 

“Sho ia making Mis3 Jones’ collars. Sho is 
in a hurry. If you would seo Mr. Leo, Carroll, 
your mother and sister need not work so 
steadily.” 

“Mary might as well got used to it, for 
neither sho nor Pattio nrO going to loaf on my 
wife’s - money. I supposo wo must tako you; 
but tho girls must shift for thomsclves.” 

I had heard enough. From tho sound of tho 
voicos, I know that tho spoakora wero in tho 
kitchen; so I softly crossed tho entry and mado 
a quick ox it by tho front door. 

Should I go homo? Somohow tho thought 
that I might hear a similar oonvorsatlon at Mrs. 
Myers’ gavo mo ft siok feoling, but I conquered 

tho nonsensical weakness and turned intoG- 

streot. Tho front door stood wido opon. I know 
it was wrong, but 1 wont into tho Iioubo, unan¬ 
nounced, and, crossing tho entry, went to tho 
library; tho sitting-room was next it, and there 
I know I Bhould find Mrs. Myors, who wns a 
friend of my aunt’s. 

As I opened tho library door, Mrs. Myers’ 

voioo foil upon my ears. 

“My dear boy, you aro right. You must in¬ 
deed go.” 

Go l Whoro? I stood still. 


“It is a lucrative situation, and will enable 
mo to give you and tho little boys many of tie 
comforts you havo wanted since father died." 
“But wo shall miss you sorely, John.” 

“It is best for mo to go, mother dear. I 
havo not told you before; but I lmd better hate 
tho city for a timo.” 

“John, you havo not done anything wrong!" 
“No; but—but, mother, I lovo where my lore 
would appear, if spoken, a mean seeking for 
wealth. I cannot woo an hoiresa. To live upon 
my wifo would bo revolting to every feeling of 
manhood. No; were tho case reversed, and 
wore Edith Ilart poor, and I rich, she should 
know how deeply and truly I lovo her; if th 
romninB single till I can win position and for¬ 
tune she may know it later; but now-” 

Wns it indelicate, unmaidcnly? I know not; 
but I passed tho threshold between tho library 
and sitting-room, and said, 

• “Now, John, she-” 

And hero, liko an idiot, I began to cry. Cry¬ 
ing as a general thing ia not becoming; but 
John seemed rather to admire it. 

There was a general sobbing and embracing; 
and when aunt Hattie, two hours later, came to 
find her lost nieco, bIiq could only say, 

“Woll, my dear, I always liked John, and I 
think ho will make you very happy.” 

Carroll Vaughn, some timo later, married in 
heiress after all, a widow lady with a eon two 
years oldor tlmn hor bridegroom. His sister*, 
Mary and Pattio, tako in sewing, and his molhtf 
keeps a boarding-house. 
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NANNIE. 


BY MARY LEE PERKINS. 


Tue doctor put on her cloak, Mrs. Thornton 
tied her furs, Kate arranged her hood, Fred but¬ 
toned her fur-lined boots, little Nannie handed 
her muff. Nan laughed cheerily, kissed them 
all, and took her seat in the sleigh cn route for 
home; Dr. Thornton came out -with the lantern 
to seo that she was made quito comfortable, the 
rest standing in the door reiterating their adieus 
and good wishes. 

“Tako good enro of Miss Anna, Fat,” the 
doctor said to the driver.' 

“Yes, your honor, it’s mcsclf that will be 
Bare to do that,” was heartily responded. 

The passengers, ono and all, looked to see 
what kind of a person she might bo for whom 
all seemed to care so kindly. Then Fat cracked 
his whip, the bells jingled merrily, and off they 
went. 

It was a bright, cold mid-winter evening, 
about “early candle-light.” The sleighing was 
magnificent. Nan felt very happy thinking of 
her charming visit, and of how glad brother 
Tom would be to have her homo again. Then 
Bhe fell to wondering who tho tall gentleman 
beside her, all wrapped in furH, might be; if 
there was any ono who would be glad to seo 
him; and wished his face was not so muffled 
that she might see it. She thought he must be 
asleep he was so quiet: but she would have 
changed her mind on that point could sho have 
seen the bright way ho smiled behind his fur 
collar as Pat would look back, touch his hat 
and say, 

“Arc yo quite comfortable, Miss Anna?” 

“Yes, Pat, quite comfortable,' thank you.” 

“Misther Clinton will bo glad ycr afther 
coming home.” 

“Yes, Fat.” 

After a little, tho brightly-lighted houses and 
the gaunt trees, which she was watching as they 
flew past, began to grow less and less distinct: 
and the next thing she was conscious of was tho 
Voice of her brother Tom calling, 

“Anything for me there, Pat?” and then 
springing into tho sleigh. “Why, Nannie, you 
little dormouse, making a pillow of your fellow 


5 of her ten miles’ drive, sho had been quietly 
1; sleeping against this same fur coat that had 
s so excited her curiosity. Sbo apologized very 
j prettily: and he of the fur coat replied “that it 
' had never been put to a better service,” and 
t then ho stood on the Bteps of the hotel watch- 
\ ing them as they drove off. Nan ran gaily up 
1 their own steps, not forgetting to send Pat a 
i glass of wine. Sho and Tom sat by tho glowing 
* fire a long time that night, he telling how he 
; had missed hi3 little housekeeper, she of her 
1 visit, of the Thorntons: and wondering a little 
; why Tom appeared so inattentive when she 
\ spoke of her dear Kate, whoso virtues she 
never could enumerate, or sufficiently extol. 
She had often felt a little hurt, too, that Kate 
manifested so little appreciation of her brother. 
Altogether it puzzled her a little. Nevertheless 
that night, after our little lady was “snugly 
tucked up” in bed, her chateaux cn Espagnc were 
all inhabited by Kate and Tom, each all in. all 
to the other: she never thinking in her unsel¬ 
fish little heart what would become of her the 
meanwhile. 

Meantime, our fur-coated friend, which gar¬ 
ment by-the-way he had doffed, was sitting in 
his room at the hotel, feeling particularly com¬ 
fortless and cheerless, thinking of that little 
face leaning so trustingly upon his arm, of soft 
words and genial smiles, and hearty welcomes 
and kisses. Ho sighed to think how little ho 
had known of such things, and wondered why 
if there wero good, true, earnest women in the 
world, which he believed in his heart of hearts 
there wero, it had never been his good fortune 
to fall in with such. 

Tho next morning, ns Anna was busying her¬ 
self about some onerous domestic duty, Biddy 
informed her that Mr. Clinton would bo glad to 
see her in the library. As sho entered, Tom 
came forward looking particularly pleased. 

“Nannie, X have the pleasure of making you 
acquainted with Mr. Radcliffe, of Boston; Mr. 
Radcliffc, ray sister.” 

Mr. Radcliffe bowed, hoped Miss Clinton was 
well. Miss Clinton expressed her great plea- 


passengers; wake up and kiss a fellow.” 

And she was very much astonished and 
shocked to find that through more than half 


suro in seeing Mr. Radcliffe, adding, that the 
introduction was a mere form, for she had long 
known him through his never-failing goodnesB 
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to Tom, and his many generous and disinter¬ 
ested acts of kindness. 

“Yes, little sister, I want you always to feel 
that; that Mr. Radcliffe’s benefits to roe are 
inestimable; that wo must oyer remain his 
debtors.” 

Mr. Rodcliffo disclaimed all merit, and, even 
allowing it, he did not understand why Miss Clin¬ 
ton should assume Tom’s responsibilities: but 
he looked rather pleased withal, and thereupon 
there followed a Ter y animated conversation. 
At last Tom says, 

“Nannie, dear, will you not Impress upon 
Mr. Radcliflfo how much more comfortable he 
can be with us than at the hotel? I have 
already explained to him that the doors of your 
little heart are thrown wide open to him, and 
that anything will be a pleasure to you that 
may add to his.” 

“Do let mo persuade you, Mr. Radcliflfo: I 
should bo so gratified. I do not consider that 
I can over do enough for, or make enough of, 
one who has been so kind to Tom.” 

She spoke with such sweet entreaty, and 
looked so thoroughly hospitable, that bo or¬ 
dered his baggago to bo sent up at onco from 
the hotel; and with other things camo that same 
wonderful fur coat, though, as he had no occa¬ 
sion to wear it during his stay, Nan never once 
knew or imagined it. 

Probably never did any old musty bookworm 
of a bachelor have a wider or newer field opened 
to his vision and' understanding than now pre¬ 
sented itself to John Radcliffe, Efiq., BoBlon, 
Mass. Ho thought it was a wonderful thing to 
bco Nannie’s quiet household ways. Ho thought 
the intelligence and love and worth and charity 
that lighted up her countenance were beautiful 
to behold. Ho thought ho would give all his 
wealth, all his influence, all his learning, for a 
little sister like Tom’s. Ho thought her songs 
the most melodious ho had ever heard, her man¬ 
ners the most simply elegant and refined, her 
taste tho most perfect. "While ho and Tom sat 
discussing the old Boston days, when Tom was 
his law student, ho noted how truly industrious, 
patient, and womanly she was. And so it fell 
out that the two or three days in which he had 
thought to settle tho details of the Rice w. Rice, 
et al , case, lengthened themselves into as many 
weckB. 

And finally, after his return to Boston, his 
brother lawyers, clerksf and students wondered 
what had befallen the indefatigable Radcliffe, 
who, from being the most watchful, unwearying, 
relentless practitioner among them, had become 
careless, inert, and absent-minded. 


The fact was, all Mr. Radcliffe’s energies were 
bent upon solving the following metaphysical 
problem: Why was it that the most thoroughly, 
sumptuously, and perfectly arranged house, 
with no Nannio, appeared to h^n empty, void, 
and meaningless, while the merest cottage, with 
her, seemed overflowing with light and happi¬ 
ness? Tho conclusion of tho whole matter was 
this: 

“By Jove, she rested quietly and happily on 
my arm the first time wo met, I will ask her if 
sho will moke use of it for tho slumbers that 
remain to her, until a mightier and surer arm, 
which gathers up such lambs as she, shall hold 
her.” 

By the next mail a line was dispatched to 
Tom, saying that that troublesome Rico case 
again demanded his presonco in their parts. 
Tho letter was speedily followed by himself, 
Anna welcomed him very cordially, innoceutly 
remarking that business had taken Tom some¬ 
where into Dr. Thornton’s neighborhood, but 
he would be back very Boon. 

Then they had a very lively tete-a-iele, 
Nannio doing divers things to make her guest 
comfortable, and ho watching her every move¬ 
ment. Finally a very embarrassing pause en- 
Bued. Nan was becoming quite nervous, when 
Mr. Radcliffe approached her, and, in a very 
deep-toned voice, full of feeling, said, 

“Nannie, I have been all my life an eager, 
grasping man, seeking for happiness which I 
have never found. It rests with you now to 
givo it to me, or doom me ever to tho darkness 
in which I have been groping. I have fastened 
my every hope, wish, and desire upon you.” 

She was vory, very quiet, her head sank 
lower and lower, still Bhe gave no Bign. 

In a voice overcharged with passionate emo¬ 
tion, he Baid, “Nannie, will you give me what 
I ask?” 

There was a sudden lifting of a bowed face. 
Two little hands came fluttering into his, and 
then the head sought tho resting place it had 
so unwittingly and quietly appropriated before. 

“Why, Mr. Radcliffe, I loved you beforo ever 
I saw you, and I have loved you every moment 
since. Didn’t you know it?” 

But suddenly a troubled expression fell upon 
Nannie’s face. 

“What is it, my darling?” 

“Oh! how wicked and Belfisb I am to forget 
my dear Tom, who has been everything to me 
since mamma died! How can I ever leave him, 
Mr. Radcliffe?” 

“How does it happen that your little woman’s 
heart, that seems to know everything without 
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learning it, lias not discovered that Tom’s busi- < 
ness takes him surprisingly often out to Dr. ; 
Thornton’s?” 

“Oh! Mr. Radcliffe, do you truly think so?” 

“I do, indeed, my blessing.” 

If a more delighted person than Nannie, or 
one more happy to tlic heart’s core than Mr. 
Radcliffe, could bo found, it would bo worth 
while to see them produced. 

late that night, when Mr. Radcliffe related to 
Tom what.ho had been saying to Nannie, it 
happened just as he had surmised that Tom had 
a similar confession to mako in return, for he 
and Kate had been holding a conversation of 
like import. They shook hands upon it most 
heartily and wished each other joy, and each 
appeared to feel that he was nearer realizing it 
than any one had ever been before him. 

A few months later found Nannie happily 
domiciled in Boston, surrounded by all the ele¬ 
gancies and luxuries that money, taste, and lovo 
could procure. 


One morning, sometimo after, they were in 
the breakfast room. Mr. Radcliffe was appa¬ 
rently reading the morning papers, but really 
watching his littlo wife, as she was arranging 
the silver. 

“My little Nan, come here.” 

She came at once, as all good wives should do.* 

“When was tho first timo you slept on this 
arm?” 

“You shock me, asking such things. Tho 
night of the fifteenth of June, when I promised 
to love, honor, and obey you, of course.” 

“No, wifey.” 

“Why, John, what can you mean?” 

“Did you never tako a quiet little nap in a 
sleigh, coming from Dr. Thornton’s?” 

“John, you do not mean that you are tho 
gentleman that belongs to tho fur coat?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well I might have known it. Elso of course 

I would not have done it.” 

And John had no more to say. 
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NAOMI’S VOW. 

BY AGATHA FIELD. 


Qsb hundred years ago, a life was lived, rare 
u the inimitable green depth of our great cata- 
net, wonderful as rose-light on a snowy moun- 
Uin. 

It was that sweet season of the year when 
ipple-blossoms glorify the orchard, lighting up 
the crooked trees like smiles on withered faces. 
These pink and white buds opened for an old, 
red homestead: for that also the straw bee-hives 
were lined with clover-scented honey. 

The elms, with their feet buried deep in the 
piss before the house, gave a grand air to the 
homestead, overshadowing it in an aristocratic 
viy, as much as to say that Seymours lived 
under that roof. On each side of the garden 
talk stood a stately row of old-fashioned flowers, 
and near the conical hives, contrasting prettily 
with a gray-stone, moss-grown wall, a few choice 
tulips looked queenly in their kingdom of grass. 

Over the spacious wood-shed of the homestead 
wis & rambling room, fragrant with the odor of 
Mpainted wood; the bare rafters were not cob- 
webbed like an unused garret, and the floor 
ns daily polished, chiefly by the light feet of 
Kiomi, for this was her especial province. The 
greatest charm of the room was a western win¬ 
dow reaching to tho very floor, and a low stool 
whence the young girl saw memorable Bunsets, 
wd dreamed many dreams. A spinning-wheel 
vis the great glory of the place, and this was 
the ostensible.reason that Naomi haunted tho 
room; she more frequently stole there to indulge 
in maiden flutterings of soul, and romantic out¬ 
bursts, which she could not reveal to her un- 
rjmpathizing mother. 

Naomi watched from her sunset window tho 
pretty spring pictures, Bhe saw her four Btrong 
brothers obedient to their father in the duties 
of the farm-yard. Little David drew water from 
the clear depth of tho moss-lined well into a 
stone trough for the patient cow 3 ; while Simeon, 
light-hearted, tossed in tho air fragrant hay for 
tho oxen and horses; Josiah, of grave mien, 
Whed with his father of the summer crops; 
Benjamin, the pet, alone was idle, he chased 

c dog around the yard, Bhouting in the joyous 
uuberance of May. 

Naomi knew she must run to her mother’s 

6 o&e more look Bhe gave at the farm- 
flooded with the Buneetting glory. The 


tea-table was already set in the clean kitchen, 
Mrs» Seymour was moving about in a dignified 
way; even in her manner of cutting bread and 
cold meat, her birth wus shown: she belonged 
to a “good family,” and never forgot the fact. 
Cleanliness held a large place in Mrs. Seymour’s 
creed: indeed, in respect to the two virtues she 
was most scrupulous. Her kitchen bad an im¬ 
posing neatness, and her family had the repu¬ 
tation throughout the parish of being remark¬ 
ably “well brought up.” Naomi found her 
work all done, so Bhe ran into the flowery orch¬ 
ard and brought down a shower of petals. In 
her chestnut hair she twisted the prettiest buds, 
and adorned her bosom with a spray. Now her 
brothers spied her, and ran with grave polite¬ 
ness to escort their only sister through the 
rustic gate. 

"When the boys were duly washed and brushed, 
tho family gathered in the early dusk around 
the well-spread table. Tho mother, never for¬ 
getful of the strictest propriety, dispensed tea 
in shallow blue cups, covered with ugly Chinese 
figures and designs. 

The father looked complacently on his four 
hungry, rosy boys, full of manliness and pro¬ 
mise; his eye lingered on Naomi, perfect in 
feature and figure, possessing woman’s most 
dangerous gift, an unusual and surpassing 
beauty. From the village choir her face shone 
forth as an exotic amongst weeds. The apple- 
blossoms looked pale and faded in comparison 
with her color, soft as the heart of a blush rose; 
the brown twigs were dull contrasted with her 
richer hair. The boys clustered around Naomi 
admiringly. She gang in the twilight verses of 
hymns, varying the tune to suit her fancy; the 
brothers could not imagine anything more beau¬ 
tiful than the Binger, or her song. When the 
blue dishes were settled in their places again, 
and the milk-pails were emptied and airing in 
the moonlight, they drew around a little table 
and heard other music. Mrs. Seymour had an 
old copy of Shnkspeare, well-printed and valu¬ 
able, she read aloud to her children admirably, 
with wonderful varieties of voice and intona¬ 
tion, until no one could have supposed that this 

woman washed the daily dishes and served her 

family skillfully. 

This was their library, with Shakspeare and 
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their Bible the mother was perfectly content, i 
At an early hour, Mr. Seymour read in a strong, j 
impressive way an evening psalm, and prayed 5 
an Hebrew prayer, filled with adoration and \ 
praise. In their clean, soft beds, the boys slept \ 
refreshingly j Naomi imagined herself many a j 
heroine before she closed her eyes. Tlio busy j 
hum of Naomi’s wheel was heard in tho morn- \ 
ing; already her cedar chest held goodly atoro j 
of linen, white and lavender strewn. It was j 
her mother’s ambition that Naomi should ox- j 
ceed all tho maidens in the neighborhood in tho j 
piles of linen she possessed. j 

Meanwhile housewifery was not forgotten. ? 
The young girl was summoned by her mother; 
to knead tho bread for the household, while sho \ 
superintended the process. The houso in order, j 
the mother and daughter sewed together, taking \ 
tiny stitches in the fine linen, and fitting the j; 
parts with exacte 3 t care. \ 

Outwardly their lives were flowing in a calm \ 
and safe channel, Naomi was growing versed; 
in all womanly and thrifty ways, she learned jj 
readily, and satisfied her mother’s strict stand- * 
ard of thoroughness. The old oak kitchen had ; 
no ornament Bavo this beautiful young girl, and J 
tho flowers she invariably woro; sometimes tlio ; 
mother paused in her work to watch Naomi’s j 
marvelous grace of countenance and movement, j 
She was too preoious to bo over trusted out of j 
their sight, her father went with her to the ; 
singing-sohool, and olaewhero sho was seldom ; 
allowed to venture. Mrs. Seymour's pride : 
would not admit of intimaoy, so Naomi was : 
principally known by stray glances in church, j 
all acknowledging her extraordinary comeli-: 
noss. ; 

Like June amid tho other months, Naomi • 
stood, ono Sabbath morning, when the air could ; 
not be more delicious, in the singing-loft, Sim- j 
ply dressed in a gown of airy white, and a straw j 
hat which threw tho softest shadow over her; 
radiant face, Naomi played with tho roses sho | 
held, sweet as their breath. ; 

Very proudly, from their conspicuous seat, ; 
her parents gazed on her, when the choir rising j 
to sing, her dear voice was heard, leading them j 
from one height of melody to another. It; 
happened that day that an officer in tho army ! 
strayed into tho village churob, as a resting- j 
plaoe after a summer ramble. 

Quito unlike the farming-men he looked in j 
liis showy uniform, his military air invested; 
him with interest. Even sober matrons and : 
God-fearing men watched the glitter of his j 
epaulets. A few seconds suffieed for him to : 
understand every simple, honest soul gathered 


within those walls: on them ho did not bestow 
a second glance, lie had seen the rose in the 
choir. At first, stealthily, ho dwelt on her 
charms, then bolder grew until her delicate 
color turned to a more decided carmine. Never¬ 
theless, she felt every look, and did not like to 
miss one, except by a shy casting down of her 
eyes. Every time sho raised them, he was wait¬ 
ing for their violet softness, more beautiful after 

this momentary sinking, as the swan rises fresh 
from a plunge in the cool lake. 

Naomi Bought her sunset window in the sacred 
twilight, but she did not notice the bloom on the 
clovery hills, nor the lieavenliness of the drifted 
clouds: dark eyes were smiling on her mean¬ 
ingly, a haughty mouth melted into gentleness 
for her. Again Naomi was spinning in the 
empty room, while fancies, new and strange, 
danced through her stirred heart. Later in the 
day, tho young girl, neatly dressed in a home¬ 
spun frock of quaint style, that seemed a worthy 
sotting for her many gifts of beauty, was alone 
in the largo kitchen, her fingers stained crim¬ 
son with strawberries, brought from the home- 
meadow by the four brothers. They were filling 
their baskets anew far away in a distant corner 
of the lot, while her mother, every household 
tnsk performed, was visiting an. infirm neighbor. 

There came a decided rap at the kitchen door. 
With trembling fingers Naomi lifted the worn 
latch. When she saw the scarlet uniform with¬ 
out, her ohecks burned redder than tho glow on 
her finger-tips. He had come to rest himself, to 
ask for a draught of cool water; ho would stay 
and taste her strawberries. When Naomi pre¬ 
sented the fruit smothered in cream, he re¬ 
warded her by kissing her Btained fingers. By 
his looks and words her heart was completely 
thrilled. Never again would the maiden, watch¬ 
ing tho gay uniform down tho grassy road, for¬ 
get tho impression of tho parting, unforbidden 
caress. 

The proximity of the old, red homestend was 
surely haunted. Naomi, spreading a web of 
homemade linen on the grass, felt that every 
movement was watched: she played coquettish y 
with the folds, and lingered long away from her 
mother. If she was weeding in tho garden, a 
voice was heard dangerously near, making every 
moment precious. Sometimes, concealed in B 
hedge of tangled bushes bordering the garden, 
this strange presonce drew her to the densest 
shade, where hours of tho golden summer were 
drowned in the sweet consciousness of being 
loved. Very artful Naomi grew, in covering her 
absences, and accounting for sudden heart- ea 
ing. A dreamy softness enveloped her during 
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these summer days: tlie household could not 
eomplain, and yet this only daughter wub Eurely 
changed- The spinning-wheel was seldom heard. 
Ktomi felt oppressed in the house and sought 
the lonely woods, where' she walked not alone. 
The dear pine trees, the silent balsam firs, the 
quivering, sympathizing aspen, the whispering 
alders grew familiar with her secret- With a 
deep joy in her hushed voice, with a mysterious 
light dancing in her eyes, Naomi would spring 
bsck again out of the forest glades, startled 03 a 
deer if a leaf stirred behind her. Josiah missed 
Us sister’s confidence, and little David longed 
for her music. 

One hundred years ago, the summer glided 
my like a pleasant visit from one you love, 
jail as it does now; one hundred years ago 
Bowers budded, unfolded, and alast faded as 
oars do' now-a-dnys. Perhaps still more fre¬ 
quently, young girls, nurtured in the inner 
heart of a loving family, guarded from every 
thought of evil, were frost-smitten in their very 
unfolding. So the pleasant days of this sum¬ 
mer hurried away, and brought its burden of 
trivial joys and Borrows to the old, red home¬ 
stead. The four boys grow as fast ns the tas- 
seled com: Naomi reaohed the very height of 
her loveliness. The midsummer days began to 
be too short for the shadow ever haunting the 
homestead; then followed stolen twilight walks, 
meetings in deep recesses, and then moonlight 
strolls when the unsuspecting father and mother j 
fe&r:d no evil. They could not dream that their j 
darling was in danger. Shadows darkened the \ 
moonlight, it never Bhone bo bright again on the \ 
grass creeping to the very door. ij 

The reign of tho flowers was over; they faded ^ 
lud shriveled in the garden; on tho hill-sides, > 
frost-touched, their heads wero bowed to tho 


{ and silent Mrs. Seymour could only motion her 
l away, before she indulged in the inexpressible 
5 anguish of her proud ‘Boul. Her course was 
| soon determined. She would guard her daugh- 
$ ter’s disgrace in the inmost fibre of her heart; 

! tho world should never know Naomi’s fate. 

In the moat quiet and private way, the poor 
^ mother arranged the spinning-room for the 
j; abiding-place of Naomi. Tho young girl, rc- 
f gardles? of her future, hopeless of peace, as- 
$ sumed a solemn vow that she would spend her 
s life in this solitude, worse than a cloister to 
| a self-sacrificing nun. Hereafter, no human 
^ being, with tho exception of her mother, should 
? be aware of her existence on earth. A few 


tttth. Naomi too drooped and languished in \ 
tbe autumnal air. There were no more walks 5 


m the forest, in tho silvery radiance of night; 
ao more brief meetings in the waving corn, or \ 
in shadowy nooks.. Only their sweet, yet bitter ;> 
remembranco remained for Naomi. As thej 
night-blooming cereus, that moonbeam amongst 
flowers, exhales its beauty in one brief opening, 

*0 transient was Naomi’s maidenhood. Forever 
quenched was her girlish laugh, her smile of 
tranquillity. There remained for her a living 
c &th, aa a Z on y from which there was no de¬ 
ference, a life of misery in exchange for one 
Jammer of bliss. The flames of martyrdom ^ 
voqM have been preferable to Naomi’s confes- i 
1 on, at the feet of her inexorable, unforgiving j 
mother. No tears of grief fell on her young [ 
w, no pitying hands smoothed her hair; stern i 


j arrangements were hastily made; the window 
5 darkened by a heavy curtain; the fire-place 
| opened for use; a cot introduced; a few 
straight-backed chairs placed along tho rough 
walls. Even here a mother’s hand was visible. 
A rug covered the cracks before the hearth, 
and a low chair promised comfort for the exile. 
The spinning-wheel was thrown far back into 
tho shadow: nothing could bo more repulsive 
than banishment to this comfortless desolation. 
Entirely careless of what should befall her, 
Nn 6 mi entered on her strange, expiatory life. 

A dreadful evening of rain and moaning wind 
followed the first day of Naomi’s disappearance 
from her father’s house. In tho kitchen a 
sorrowful silence prevailed: the four brothers 
looked at each other with beseeching, meaning 
glances. The mother’s voice broke tho still¬ 
ness. 

“Never again,” said she, in clear, command¬ 
ing tones, “let the name of your sister be men¬ 
tioned in our family. She has left us forever: 
forget that Naomi ever lived.” "With bitter sobs 
and wild weeping, the four boys heard this de¬ 
cree, which they presumed not to question. 
Tho natural buoyancy of boyhood was gradu¬ 
ally restored to them: it was superficial, how¬ 
ever; underneath lay constantly a sorrowful 
longing for their beautiful sister. 

The care of this locked and guarded room 
became an essential part of Mrs. Seymour’s 
existence. In the earliest dawn, she restored 
brightness to the fire-place, and piled a store of 
wood for the day’s need. Not unlovingly she 
dragged Naomi through the necessary habits of 
living. Food, choicer and more dainty than 
the rest enjoyed, was brought regularly to her 
loathing lips; in moments never missed by tho 
household, busied with out-door labors, the baro 
room was made to wear a homely grace. Thus 
the long, stormy winter passed away. Naomi 
heeded not the terrors of Arctic winds and snow. 
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Icebergs gathered around her heart, she spent j seem possible that the unworn, elastic woman 
the interminable months in looking at the fire, S had been already, with thoughtful care, mnkine 
never warm, never cold, she eat immovable, j her daughter’s Siberia more tolerable, 
utterly forlorn. j The healthful June air swept through a white 

Meanwhile an awful, inexplicable mystery \ curtain,,and flowers tried to cheer their old 
enveloped Naomi's name: liko the swift falling { friend. A lovelier picture was never seen than 
of a silvery star she Bparkled no more on the l this girl-mother in her triumphant beauty, hold- 

village sky. No one dared to approach Mrs. jj ing the marble-like child on her lap: the'dusky 
Seymour on Sundays when alone Bhe was Been: S wood-work of the room made Naomi’s fairness 
a Roman mother could not have worn a more < more apparent. One year of seclusion had 
determined, impenetrable face. Not a quiver $ ground out its bitter, painful days, and still 
of agony disturbed her countenance, even when i Naomi did not shrink from the vow she had 
she saw tho vacant seat in the singing-gallery. \ taken. When she saw her brothers, gleeful 
Composed and attentive, the inwardly crucified l and innocent, in the yard, occasionally her soul 
mother went through the Sunday services, re- $ would bo poured forth in exhausting, unalienat- 
turning at night-fall to the homestead and its $ ing tears; her burden did indeed seem heavier 
never-forgotten secret. ^ than she could bear: a thousand times she had 

Tho story of Naomi's beauty became a legend J prayed that this imprisoning room mightbeher 
in tho settlement. At longtli they ceased to won- $ sepulchre. 

der over her translation to some other sphere, ij Life began to flow with a fresher tide through 
Tho most courageous blue violets had always s Naomi’s veins. Often now, on opening the door 
before breathed their sweetness on Naomi’s i» that shut away so much beauty from the world, 
breast: this year they porfumed their little i Mrs. Seymour found the ruddy glow of the fire 
dells ungathered. Spring camo without its i shining on a floor, so clean that the grain of 
charm to tho four boys, mindful of the homo- * the wood was plain as in a tree cleft openly 
stead’s lost glory. April, tho tendcrest of J the woodman’s blow. It reddened the polished 
months, awoke in Naomi a gentler experience, fc chairs, and bronzed the dark beams overhead; 
Sometimes she crept to the window and wntched ; it flushed tile white linen of the cot, and made 


the unbending of tho earth, the springing of tho 
cheerful grass. She studied most eagerly tho 
faces of her father and brothers. A withered 
and miserable little Iifo struggled into this rudo 
nursery, beforo tho apple-blossoms wondered 
why Naomi did not again adorn, with their fra- 
rant beauty, her brown hair. 

Without ono smile of joy, Naomi’s baby be¬ 
gan his clouded and unnatural existence. In 
Naomi’s heart welled no mothor-love for tho 
still, peculiar-looking child. Mrs. Seymour 
dressed tho little boy in bnby-linen mndo for 
his mother: no one had tho heart to tnko a 
stitch for this unwelcome guest. Doubtless it 
was well for tho child’s happiness that its mind 
was destined to remain undeveloped, its soul 
latent. Naomi did, ere long, cure for her baby 
in a fashion of her own; she tended it night 
and day, and hushed its low moans, for it never 
cried outright. It was touching to hear tho 
tiny creature sob, as if a louder wail would be¬ 
tray his mother’s hiding-place. It was still 
more pitiful to Bee the two women stealing 
forth in tho dim evening, through by-roads, for 
tho sake of lengthening out Naomi’s lifo. Mrs. 
Seymour’s powers of endurance wore most asto¬ 
nishing. When she stood in the dairy-room 
before tho freshness of the morning air was dim¬ 
med, and changed the creamy panfe, it did not 


; Naomi look liko an angel of light. The 
1 poverty of her surroundings, the awkward, 
; blue woolen dress could not hide her undim* 
i med fairness. Naomi no longer suffered her 
; mother to straighten and smooth the masses of 
; her hair, rippling, as she sat iu her low chair, 
: even to the floor. Now she crowned herself 
• with the gold-inwoven braids, and gave an air 
: of olegance to her coarse raiment, daintily clean. 
| In strange contrast was the pale child, always 
: lying on her knees, or in the wooden cradle; his 
; features wero ivory-liko in their clearness, his 
skin of waxen hue: but the mother cradled o 
soulless boy. His eye never met hers respon¬ 
sively. He was alwaya looking restlessly: hut 
nover wero the pictures painted on the retina 
of any use to his dormant brain. Sleep w« 
his kindest friend nnd only solace. In a dream¬ 
less, overpowering lethargy, the unfortunate 
boy Bpent his childhood, unconscious of his 
secret home and his captive mother. 

In that old time, a century ago, houses were 
unchanged in their details; generations used 
tho same furniture, tho same dishes, and missed 
not our books and graceful ornnments. In *he 
homeliness of the homestead kitchen, the four 
boys wero attaining a goodly stature, and a 
corresponding growth of mind. Their souls 
were filled with generous impulses and gent e 
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iffections; this repressed love for their missing 
jister was like a hidden spring, sending forth 
liUle streams capable of fertilizing a mountain. 
In the fire years, during which the name of 
Kiomi had never trembled on their lips, no 
change had occurred in the household, not even 
i trivial alteration of furniture, or addition of 
comfort, marked the lapse of these suffering 
months. 

Could the daughter have joined the family 
once more, the kitchen would have been'again 
trjBsformed and worn its wonted grace. 

Yet at the end of five years, Naomi had no 
disposition to repent her vow: her pride had 
not abated. For five years she had watched 
hsr child’s body with a mother’s solicitude. He 
vu daily bathed and dressed in white, then 
rocked for hours in her untiring arms. 

The mother-love slowly developed in her soul. 
She learned to feel for this sleeping boy tho 


of flower-beauty: in the spring they would 
tako care of tho little unknown’s burial-place. 
Meanwhile the two mothers strewed the dis¬ 
turbed ground with forest-leaves, and went 
away speechless. Back to her dreariness Naomi 
came. At first, listless and idle, she wept the 
days away; indeed the winter was in remem¬ 
brance ns a sea of tears. 

With nature’s resurrection came to Naomi a 
more hopeful mood. In the very earliest dawn 
of a Sunday morning, when the sky was barely 
pink as the lining of a sea-shell, Naomi crept 
from her hiding-place, and sped along the vil¬ 
lage road, disguised by a bonnet and thick veil, 
if by any chanco a stray wayfarer should see 
her; to the village church she hastened. The 
door, never locked, yielded to her touch. Fami¬ 
liar with its dark vestibule, she groped her way 
to a nicho in the steeple; a dark, never-entered 
corner, into which, as a child, she had some- 


nost lavish and tender self-forgetfulness. To $ times peeped. Hero she pressed herself in tho 
him the years were given, and from him she \ narrow closet and stood without weariness, 
received nothing .in return. Often the stolen j until she heard the assembling of the flock, and 
boks at her four brothers, swiftly tending to- \ the clear tones of the pastor’s voice, 
ward manhood’s splendor, awoke in her heart j Her thirsty ear caught greedily the blessed 
remorseful and unreconciled longings. Her i "words. Every note of music fell liko dew on 
Qm-child could never bo moulded into sym- \ her grateful heart. Until night she endured 
ifitlry and nobility of life. He was the embodi- ? the narrow limits, the stifling nir; then hurried 
inent of a terrible, tearful, anguish-crowded \ hack through the darkness to her lonely room, 
uperience. _ ^ bearing in her heart a cordial. Until the snow 

Never once did Mrs. Seymour’s hand tiro of § came, betraying her foot-prints, Naomi stored 
performing kindly offices for her child. The j in her niche balm for her sorrows. The medi- 
lsbor for this second household was ungrudg- ;■ Nation and prayer of the winter were not lost, 
tflgly given; by mnny womanly manoeuvres she j; Naomi greeted the spring time in “newness of 
fed her treasures with tempting food, served to \ lift*” Agnin the sound of the spinning-wheel 
Item daily like the fresh manna. Without a \ was heard; Naomi spun linen for her brothers 
thought of anxiety, Naomi and her child re- S atout to leave the homestead for their chosen 
wived the bread and honey of tho mother’s pro- j life-work. Her clever hands cut out the needed 
tiling. Apparently these toilsome years did l garments, and her needle wrought the pieces 
whiten, by degrees, the elder mother’s \ skillfully, 
lair; far down in her heart was crowded her S To her mother were consigned piles of linen 

and knitted stockings, to be produced from tho 
depths of the cedar chest, for tho two boys 

„ _ _ < bound for college. Henceforth Naomi willingly 

«U a mother’s grief. For the last time she i- applied herself to tho sewing, knitting, and 
1 e <l his marble body and dressed him in i mending of the household. B 3 ’magic the wants 
vpotless white: then waited for the moon to <the family were supplied, mud still the spin- 
ri ' 4 * night was calm and warm. The two > ning-wheel soothed Naomi with its busy hum. 
pothers boro between them the last pleasure of \ Naomi awoke thoroughly from her trance of 
•onus life; far down in the forest they went \ agony.. Now she craved light and knowledge, 
y 1 6 ren dezvous of that fatal summer, -There $ The old Slmkspeare was brought into the garret 
!^ mi ^is reminder of that dreamy epi- ji room, and that was Naomi’s teacher. For the 
1 ^ Gr mot ^ er diig in the wood-mould s winter he sufficed; then followed an intense 

’ 8 grave. Tijoy laid him softly in the i> desire for books brought by her mother from 
6 M hie if eart * 1 ’ 8 h r °nding his body with a web !■ various sources. Old books of theology and 
The* 1 8 ^ Un ^ * n her happy girlhood. ^ dingy school-books were alike welcome; even 

e earth was full of violet-seeds and germs ? from, a torn and dilapidated dictionary Naomi 


wc-iong woe. 

On the child’s fifth birthday, his feeble lamp 
ofhfe flickered and suddenly went out. Naomi 
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gathered many sheaves of wisdom. Through \ 
tlio magical power of these friends, Naomi left | 
the dull limits of her dwelling-place, and blue ^ 
Beas crossed, enjoyed tho pleasant vicissitudes \ 
of foreign lands. Under Italian skies tho raf- \ 
ters of her low room were forgotten. So fami* ! 
liar did she becomo with tho long succession > 
of English poets, that Bho could repeat, in her ! 
intervals of solitudo, unnumbered verses, and 5 
made tlio bare room ring with the sublime mea- \ 
Bure's of Milton’s song. Tlioso old, yellow ; 
pages, dented with ill-formed letters, yielded ! 
their treasures of genius, more delicious to her, 5 
in her starvation, than the dainties we Bip from 5 
illuminated volumes. ij 

This English wealth of story, history, and \ 
song was not enough. The Roman tongue was 
made to tell its mysteries of heroeB and gods; \ 
nor was Naomi content until sho had Bpelled * 
from tho Greek symbols the ever fresh secret of j 
her growing happiness, her calm repoeo of soul. [ 
Surely if the dead authors from their dusty j 
graves could know how they comforted and ! 
beautified this one woman, they would feel that ! 
they had not lived and sung in vain. £ 

The beauty of Naomi now assumed a higher i 
type; through her faco slione her cultivated ; 
and enlarged mind,' her clarified and spirit- * 
ualized soul. Often her mother’s heart smote j 
her when she turned tlio key on this polished 1 
jewel, shining with such soft luBtre in the gloomy ; 
spinning room. For many years, Naomi’s throat j 
had refused to Bing. Sho began to hum under [ 
her breath the Sunday tunes until the spell was ; 
broken: and again her sweet voice, transfused ; 
with a deeper melody, thrilled her mother. It ! 
penetrated the cracks of the walls and floated ; 
over tho farm-yard of tho homestead. Little,; 
David, now tall and ruddy, heard the far-off ! 
music, and fancied that unseen angels, hidden ; 
in the feathery clouds, were thus enchanting :! 
him. Little David alone remained of the four > 
brothers to till tho homestead meadows. He ; 
had no one to tell about this melody which 5 
sometimes floated around him, Bweet as the > 
smell of new-mown hay wafted by a stray ; 
breeze. Sometimes the mother, in her dairy, : 
hearing the note3 full of pathos, would turn j 
away her stern face from the barred window ; 
and let large tears fall on the stone floor. The ! 
brown and dingy rafters woro translucent, tho » 
musto stealing through could soon penetrate tho ; 
upper air. I 

If Nnomi had possessed colors and a bruqli, > 
she might certainly have caught a picture gal* J 
lory from tho small panes of her one window. ^ 
Artist like, she studied tho shadows of tho land- ; 


scape: the grouping of the clouds; the tints of 
the Bunset; the minutest chnnges of season-the 
varying processes of nature were well known to 
her watchful ey^. In tho vacations of the col* 
lego boys, she sat by the kind window, ready 
to store away every look, every gesture in their 
memory. How little they imagined that the 
violet eyes of their lost sister were observant 
of the slightest changes in their youth! 

Tho tie of suffering had drawn Naomi and her 
mother inseparably together. They were bound 
now by the stronger tension of love, human and 
divine. Mrs. Seymour felt like a miser going 
alone into a dungeon to count his glittering 
gold, when she saw the riches of her daughter’s 
maturity. The tears almost fell on the poor 
mother’s hymn-book every Sunday, when she 
remembered that standing in the musty, tire¬ 
some closet, was one listening eagerly to words 
which other souls around her heard with doll 
and careless ears. The years melted away, 
until Josiali, versed in college and theological 
lore, came homo to preach in the old pulpit; 
then Naomi felt stifled in her coffin-like closet, 
and choked down the sobs that she might not 
lose one syllable. 

Occasionally the four brothers, tall and vigor* 
ous, gathered in tho homestead. Simeon, bril¬ 
liant and versatile, was taking a high rank a! 
lawyer, poet, and musician in the largest town; 
while Benjamin, striding through the initiatory 
steps of mercantile life, saw the gleam of the 
approaching gold. 

Naomi knew them all thoroughly. She read 
their characters from her curtained window, 
and smiled benedictions on their manly head?. 
Tho Bister, the choice center of the group, 
alono had been blighted; the boys gathered 
around tho vacancy she left, and her remem¬ 
brance undertoned their lives. II Idle they 
were busy in the world, living not in vain, 
Naomi kept her vow. Hero sho too achieved 
her destiny from tho harsh roughness of her 
isolated life: Naomi wrought a living poem, a 
perfect harmony, 

Tho desert room become a temple where the 
vostal firo was ever burning: she was the 
priestess of the holy flame. Through the vril 
dernoss sho wandered, like tlio people of old, 
for forty years before she was aide to leave her 
pilgrimage. Meanwhile her father bowed hm 
head and meekly died. Naomi, in the stillness 
of night, gave a last kiss; for twenty years £ e 
had not seen him so near, or embraced inn 
before. Meanwhile wrinkles made the four 
brothers older, and threaded silver slran 3 
Josiah’s hair. 
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Otherwise the homestead was unchanged. 
Still the apple blossoms whitened the orchard, 
& ml the bees hummed in the picturesque hives. 
Orer Naomi the ocean of life had indeed rolled. 
She was concealed amidst the sea*wced and 
ihell?, glittering uselessly in the depths below. 
Vet when the sea gives up its dead, Bhe will 
»rise also, clothed in incorruption. As the 
fiter of that unexplored deep is said to render 
imperishable the human body: so may Naomi, 
from her depths of woe, rise immortal in glory. 
The forty years of tears, of prayers, of peace, 
md triumph were ended, and Naomi left her 
beautiful form empty in tlio spinning-room. 
She was released from her vow in the third 
heavens; angels shall look on her forgiven 
foul; the sinless shall see her “face to face.” 


A wondering throng filled the homestead at 
the end of those forty years. Naomi’s absence 
was explained now: the old mother had sent 
for them all to see the mystery solved. In the 
spinning-room they pressed in groups to look 
once more on this glorified face, wearing a smile 
of infinite satisfaction. The four brothers found 
the lost one, and gazed in awe at the exalted 
beauty of their sister. They could not mourn 
for her going forth, from this captivity; they 
sorrowed still for the early romance of their 
boyish recollection. 

Naomi’s mother could not leave her now. So 
very soon her humble and contrite soul sought 
her child, not to minister unto her, not to 
smooth the weary road, but with her to walk 
in white through golden streets. 
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ONLY A FLIRTATION. 

BY HAST E. CLARKE. 

“So there is no engagement between you ?” f “ It was twelve years ago, when I came home 


“Engagement! I should think not. Why, 
Joe, I am only eighteen, I shan’t be engaged 
for the next five years. I am not going to tie 
myself down to domestic life yet, I assure you.” 

“But, Nettie, you aro 'wandering from the 
fubjecL I cannot think you utterly heartless, 
yet I frankly own you pain me by this dreadful 
•pirit of coquetry you display. I am Bure Gra¬ 
ham Curtis-” 

“Now, Joe, don’t be tiresome. It is only a 
flirtation. We dance, chat, rido together, but 
that is nothing. I flirt quite as extensively 
with a dozen other gentlemen.” 

"But, Nettie,” and a very grave look came 
oTer Joseph Lawson’s fine face, “Graham loves 
you.” 

“So they all do, if I am to believe their pro¬ 
testations.” 

“So my friend, the man I honor and love 
above all other men, is to be the plaything of 
1 woman's caprice. Sister, be careful, you are 
playing a dangerous game.” * 

The crimson blood dyed the cheek of the little 1 
beauty, as she ran laughingly away from her \ 
brother, Baying, 5 

“I will como for the rest of the sermon, to- i; 
morrow.” •; 

One long stride the brother took, and prison- $ 
ing the little brunette in his strong arms he took ^ 
her to the sofa, and drew her down to a seat be- $ 

aide him. > 

“No,” and his face grew sad, very sad, “you 
'hall hear my sermon to-day. Do you know, 

* ‘‘the, why I am now, at thirty-five years of 
•ge, a bachelor, with a lonely, aching heart?” 

Lonely, Joe?” And Nettie, now grave as 
unse f, laid her head on her brother’s broad 
breast. 

‘‘Yea, Nettie! Even my little Bister, dearly i 
M I love her, cannot fill all my heart.” 

“Tell me about it!” 


s from college, that I first met Laura Lee-” 

£ “Mrs. Holmes?” 

Ij “ Yes; don’t interrupt mo. I will not tell you 
s how Blowly my heart woke to the sense of lovo, 
$ of the gradual growth of her imago in it till it 
filled it entirely. Parents, homo, sister, nil be- 
j came second to-the ono hope of my life! I met 
^ her often. Wo moved in the same circles in 
\ society, and at every party I frequented I could 
i danco and chat with her. Her beauty attracted; 
J her intellect interested; her sweet, gracious man¬ 
ners fascinated me. I was young then, and 
trustful, and when she let her little hand Unger 
in mine, and turned from others to converse 
with me; when she let hor large, dark eyes, full 
of soft light, dwell thoughtfully on my face, I 
believed that the devotion I lavished upon her 
was understood, appreciated, returned. You 
know that I am not an impulsivo man, but I 
cannot forget easily, nor recover readily from 
severe blows. Day after day tho lovo, tho one 
love .of my life, grew into my heart, absorbing 
me to the exclusion of all else. I felt so secure, 
looking into her lovely face, hearing her win¬ 
ning tones soften for my ear, feeling tho an¬ 
swering pressure her hand gave mine, that it 
was long beforo I spoke my lovo. One evening,” 
deep inspirations heaved the strongman’s chest, 
and Nettie could hear how tho rapid blood 
coursed through his veins, and mado his heart 
beat quickly under her car—“one evening, wo 
were alone in the parlor. She had been sing¬ 
ing, and the rich, full notes seemed to hang 
lovingly around me, and I spoke my love. 

“She drew away from tho arm that would 
have caressed her, and said, with a light laugh, 
‘Why, Mr. Lawson, did not you know I was 
engaged?’ ‘Engaged?’ I cried. ‘Yes,’she re¬ 
plied. ‘Mr. Holmes has been away since I 
knew you, but I thought you knew of the en¬ 
gagement.’ 
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“I knew this was false. Fearful of losing ^ 
the attentions Bhe had been accustomed to, k 
she kept her engagement secret, that in society $ 
■he might still reign as one free to be won. I § 
said to her, ‘Forgive me that I have annoyed k 

you-* *Oh! no, not all,* she said, ‘I shall l 

always bo happy to boo you. I am sorry there i 
was any mistake, but I thought you were, liko J 
myself, ouly flirting, jsour passer U temps.’ \ 

“So we parted. I came homo maddened, 5 
sickened. I,*’ and here his voice sank to a 
whisper, “drank deeply, Nettie, to try to for- [ 
get, but my nature revolted at this degradation ! 
and I tried study. My father’s death just woke } 
me from the delirious agony of thought; and j 
when my mother followed him, leaving you, | 
a child, to my charge, I sternly faced life, j 
trying to forget the Paradise I had dreamed |j 
of and lost. Lost I Never can I trust again l 
as I trusted then. Where domestic happiness i| 


made mo stern, cynical, distrustful, and ex¬ 
cuses it to herself on the ground that it 
‘only a flirtation.’ Do not let me see my link 
sister following in her footsteps, or I Eh ill 
learn to hate and despise all women.” 

“I am sorry!” 

“Nettie, Graham loves you, would make yea 
his wife; he has spoken of it to me. Yet,if 
you cannot love him, let him Bee nowtlmthij 
suit will be a vain one. Do not lead lumen, 
till you are his one hope, to drive him to de¬ 
spair at Inst. Ho is rash and impulsive, ad 
may not live down such a blow.” 

“Joe-” in a low tone. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tell him I—love—him—and am—not flirt¬ 
ing-” 

“Yes!” 

“And—Joe—don’t—hate—me.” 

A tender loving kiss was pressed upon her 


should have blessed my life, she has thrown 


forehead, and a low voice blessed her for htr 


bitter momoricB to take its place. She has 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The pain of my thoughts hunted mo out of 
all Bocioty. I crept away into the woods, the 
next day, wondering what I should do, how it 
was my duty to act. I could not bear to see 
any of tho family. No charge had been made, 
no suspicion cast on Mrs. Dennison; but it 
seemed to me that every member of tho family 
must read my thoughts and condemn me for 
them. I felt broken down and driven forth by 
this woman. 

I did not remember or caro for tho hours of 
breakfast or dinner; excitement had drawn all 
thoughts of food from my mind. This increased 
my languor and made me more helpless still. 
Why had this beautiful woman como to torment 
mo? What had I done to bo thus virtually 
drawn into tho fields like a wild animal? I 
wandered off on the ridge, and sat down on tho 
rock whero I had once conversed with Mrs. Den¬ 
nison. I do not know what time of the day it 
was; for there was no sun, and the heavens 
were fleecy with black clouds. My head ached 
sadly; but that was nothing to tho pain at my 
heart. 

A storm came up while I sat there; but I was 
quito unconscious of it till my clothes were wet 
through, and I felt all my limbs shivering with 
tho colu. I did not think of the consequences; 
it seemed so natural that I should be beaten 
down, that I cowered under tho fierce rain like 
a poor flower that grew by me on the rock. 
The sunshine might revivo that—would it ever 
come to me? 

I remember feeling a mournful companion¬ 
ship with this solitary Vossora, and sheltering 
it with a corner of my wet shawl. It was somo 
distraction to tho thoughts that harassed me to 
fancy the pretty thing as wretched as myself. 
Still I sat upon tho rock, and still the rain beat 
down upon mo. At lost I heard Lottie’s voice 
through the drifting storm, calling for rao in an 
anxious tono. 

I arose and stood up, trembling from head to 
foot—tho wet had chilled tho very heart in my 
bosom. 

“Why, what is this? Where have you been? 


What’s tho matter? Ain’t you a fool good and- 
strong? Mercy! how you look—how your teeth 
do chatter! Now, speak out and let’s know if 
you really are alive!” cried the kind-hearted 
creature, attempting to shake the wet from my 
shawl, but, finding that hopeless, wringing it 
between both hands like a washerwoman. 

“I’ve been with her all day; haven’t, left her 
ono minute alone—not even with him. When 
he came I planted myself by the bed, and there 
I stood like u monument. She kept asking for 
you.” 

“For mo?” I faltered, smitten with com¬ 
punction. “I did not think of that.” 

“You’ve given up thinking of anything, I’m 
afraid,” said Lottie, shivering. “L wasn't just 
the thing to run off and leave rae to bear the 
brunt of all their looks questions! Not 
that I answered them—oh! no; but I wanted to 
get off and have a good cry as well as you.” 

“I am very sorry, Lottie.” 

“But that was nothing till she asked for yon 
over and over again; then I’d a given anything 
to have jumped up and after you. Besides, 
Miss Jessie was hunting up and down, wonder¬ 
ing where you were, and Mr. Lee looked like a 
thunder-cloud.” 

“Mr. Loe?” 

“Yes, Mr. Loo! But there you stand, with 
your teeth going chatter—chatter—chatter— 
like a squirrel cracking hickory-nuts. Do come 
into the house!” ’ 

I followed her, meekly enough; she scolding, 
and reviling, and pelting me all tho way as if I 
had been a lapdog out of favor. 

When we reached the house it was late in the 
afternoon. I had eaten nothing that day, and, 
still loathing tho idea of food, felt its want in 
all my frame. 

“Go up to your chamber, quick,” said Lottie, 
hurrying mo through tho hall. “Babylon is in 
the drawing-room, and I wouldn’t have herf.ee 
you looking so like a drownded hen for nothing. 
Wouldn’t it tickle her?” 

This speech aroused me a little, and I struggled 
up tho stairs and entered my room. Lottie 
followed me to the door, said something very 
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peremptory about changing my clothes, and 
Trent away. 

What possessed mo I do not know; I re¬ 
member flinging off my wet shawl and shudder¬ 
ing, with a sense of extreme coldnes3, as it fell 
lith a flash on the carpet; I remember, also, 
feeling how necessary it was that I should ex¬ 
change my clothes for dry ones. But as I went 
toward the toilet, a letter lying upon it drew my 
attention from everything else. I had not the 
courage to touch it—a reptile coiled there could 
not have disturbed me more. So I stood look¬ 
ing at it in the dreary wetness of my garments, 
knowing what it meant, and dreading it. I took 
the letter up at last. It was thick and heavy; 
aj heart sunk beneath its weight, my limbs 
trembled so violently, that I was obliged to eit 
down on the bed. 

I broke tho envelope. A fold of bank-notes 
fell into my lap, and a check, signed by Mr. Lao, 
with a leaf of note-paper on which there was 
writing, fluttered after them. I could not read 
the note—the whole room swam around me—a 
fsint sickness crept to my vitals. Nothing but 
dirkness surrounded me; into this I sank, help¬ 
lessly, nnd lay in its somber depths for weeks. 

I ksked if it was late, if I had overslept myself. 
It was Lottie to whom I spoke. She bent her 
face to mine; she looked into my eyes with a 
fervor of gladness in hers that made my nerves 
shrink. She caught up both my hands and 
kiiaed them; then burst out crying, and ran 
into the hall crying out, 

“Miss Jessie, oh! Miss Jessie!” 

My darling came, looking pale and harassed; 
but for the moment her face lighted up, and she 
come in eager and breathless. 

“Too are better, dear aunt Mattie? Say that • 
you know me.” • 

"Know you, my darling?” i 

I tried to say this, and felt very helpless when j 
ojvoice died away in a strange whisper; but a : 
glow was on my face, and I know that my lips j 
Halted, though they could not speak. j 

“lou know me!” she cried, joyously. “Oh! j 
toUie, it ig true 8 he knows ub— she will get! 
well! 1 ' 

Had I been ill? Was that the reason I felt so j 
like a little child 9 

Jessie read this question in my eyes and nn- j 
swered it, kissing my forehead with her cool I 
lip*. > 

°h! yes, aunt Mattie, mo ill! Out of your j 
bead, poor soul!” ^ 

Out of my head! The thought troubled mo. j 

Ji had I anything to conceal? To question j 
cae’a soul requires strength; for it is a Btcm % 
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? tnsk. I was very weak, and so put the subject 
^ aside wearily. The very sight of Jessie’s face 
5; had wearied mo. 

S She sat down on the bed, and then I 8aw how 
l sad and thoughtful sue had become! Her very 

I lips were pale, and her eyes were shaded by 
their inky lashes, which threw her whole face 
into mourning. Had she suffered so much be¬ 
cause I. was ill, or were there other sorrows? 

^ She held my hand in hers, clasping it tenderly. 
^1 strove to return tho caress; but my poor fin- 
\ gers only fluttered in hers like the wings of a 
| birdling when it first sees food. She knew that 

I I wanted to return her lovingness, and smiled 
upon me; but oh! how sad her smile was! 

^ Then I fell off into a quiet sleep. 

\ The next day I could ask questions. How 
J long was it? Four weeks—four weeks, in 
| which they had been bo anxious! The doctors 

I had given mo up, but she and Lottie had always 
hoped. It Beemed as if I could not be taken 
vfrom hor just when she wanted me so much. 
i “And her mother waB all well?” 

? Mr3. Lee was better, stronger, and more 
t cheerful than she had been for weeks before I 
.was taken ill. Indeed she had once crept to 
; my chamber, and cried over me like a child. 

: “Mrs. Lee better, and more cheerful? Then, 

| why was Jessie so sad?” 

; The dear girl turned away her face and made 
! no answer. Her silenco cut me to the heart, 
j Then I remembered the letter, the bank- 
j notes, and that check, with a pang, as if some 
i one had struck me on the heart. The grief that 
• convulsed my face frightened Jessie; she under- 
| stood it and strove to reassure me. 

“It is all toII,” she said; “never think of it 
: again.’* 

She might as well have asked a wounded man 
to forget the bullet rankling in his flesh. How 
much that man had hurt me, no human being 
could ever tell. 

“Father has been very anxious about you,” 
she said; “I never saw him suffer so much.” 
“What have you done with it?” I inquired. 

She knew that I meant tho money and the 
check, and mswered, gently, 

“ I gave thorn back to my father—all except 
the letter, which I burned.” 

“Thank you, dear child.” 

There was silence awhile. I wanted to risk a 
question, but it made me faint. I think she 
would have answered that without waiting for 
words, only that the eubject was a pain to her 
as it was agony to mo. 

“Is she here yet?” , 

I know that a whiteness was creeping over 
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my lips qs I uttered the words, and I felt a 
thrill of disgust pass oyer Jessie. 

“She is hero.” 

The bitter distress in her voice told me all 
that was in her heart. But it was a subject -we 
could not speak upon. 

“I have done everything in my power to send 
her away; but she will take no slight, no hint, 
and I have no right to take deoisivo Bteps while 
my parents both liko her so much.” 

“Both?” I questioned. 

“Yes; at least I think so. Mother seems 
pleased to have her so much in the room.” 

“And is she muoh there?” I questioned, 
faintly. 

“Yes, very often, and for hours together.” 

“Alone?” I inquired, starting from my pillow 
and falling back from weakness. 

“Seldom—never, I think. Father is generally 
with them, and Lottie—what a dear, faithful 
creature she is!—will never leave tho room. If 
they drive her out, she is sure to retreat into 
her own little den and will leave the door qjar.” 

“Faithful, good Lottie!” I murmured. 

Jessie kissed me and said, with mournful 
lovingneBS, that I muBt not talk, for I was all 
the friend she had to stand by her. She hesi¬ 
tated a moment and added, “Except, of course, 
my parents.” 

• Obedient to her gentle command, I closed my 
eyes; but the anxieties that had taken flight in 
temporary insanity crowded back upon me, and 
my poor brain labored fearfully under them. 

Was I right—knowing what I knew, and 
thinking what I thought—to keep anything 
back from Jessie? I had been so in the habit 
of mingling Mrs. Dennison’s acts with those of 
Mr. Lee, that it seemed impossible to separate 
them, or apeak of her without condemning him, 
at least by implication. I oould not do this 
with his own child; for it was very doubtful if 
Jessie's entire and now very evident dislike of 
the woman had not sprung entirely from tho 
course she had taken with Lawrence. By word 
or look she had never given & sign of any other 
thought. 

After pondering over these things in my mind, 
I remembered that, after all, Mr. Lee was not 
connected with anything I knew, except in my 
own suspicions; and even then I wag not bafle 
enough to impute a wrong motive, much less a 
wrong act to him. Why should I fear, then, to 
speak openly to Jessie? While chained to that 
pillow—as I must be for days to come—who 
could guard Mrs. Lee as well as her own 
daughter?” 

While these reflections passed through my 


brain, Jessie had been sitting motionless on the 
bed, afraid to move lest she might disturb the 
sleep into which she fancied me to have fallen. 
When I opened my eyes, she smiled down upon 
me. 

“You have been a little troubled with dreams 
I fear,” she said, smoothing the hair hack from 
my temples. 

“No, JesBie; I have not been asleep, but 
thinking. Lie down here on my pillow; I want 
to tell you something.” 

She laid her beautiful face close to mine. In 
a weak voice, and at intervals, I told her every¬ 
thing, but never once mentioning her father 
oven remotely. Indeed there was no occasion; 
for I am certain ho knew as little as the inno¬ 
cent girl at my side of that wicked night work, 
in which our invalid had sunk bo rapidly. 

I never saw horror and dismay exhibit itself 
so forcibly on any cbuntenance as it appeared 
on that lovely face. It touched mine like 
marble. 

“What can we do?—what must we do?” she 
said. “Why did you not toll papa at once?” 

“I had no proof—he would not have believed 
me.” 

“But your word—who ever doubted that?” 

“Her word would have prevailed against 
mine. Oh! Jessie, Jeesie, she is a terrible 
woman!” 

“And my mother—my poor, suffering mother! 
What can her object bo? No dove was ever 
more blameless than poor, dear mamma!” she 
eaid, with tender pathos. “Was she not con¬ 
tent with what she had done against me? But 
I will go at once to papa and tell him everything 
about her.” 

“No,” I said, trying to hold her with my 
feeble hand; “he will not believo you.” 

“Not believe me, aunt Mattie?” 

“I fear not—Jessie, don’t look so wounded! 
But he would demand your authority, and you 
would, of course, give me.” 

“Not without your permission.” 

“You would have it; but all might end in 
her triumph over us both. You remember the 
letter which came to me, with money, *nd 
that check? Ask yourself if it was the work 
of Mr. Lee’s own heart.” 

“No, no, I am sure it was not!” 

“Yet it came on the very next day.” 

“And broke your heart, dear aunt Mattie. 

could not understand it The first lines about 

money fastened themselves upon me I d° nt 
know how. I did not think, in my fright, when 
Lottie told me that you were ill, about its 
being a private letter; still I only read that an 
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juried the money back. Whet else was in the 
letter I did not know; but I burned it to pacify 

JOB." 

“The rest was only a kind dismissal from the 
kouse, Jessie!” 

«A dismissal from the house! You—you?” 

. “7ea. I am only here now on sufferance,” I 
iniwered, with feeble bitterness, whioh ended 
ins flood of more feeble tears. 

Jessie was terribly distressed;# but Bhe made 
gentle efforts at soothing me, and at last I sob¬ 
bed myself into quietness like a child with my 
ketd resting on her shoulder. 

“But you shall never go—-never while I live,” 
she said, with her old queenliness of manner. 
“I may Btand by and see this woman robbing me 
when pride forbids me to cry out; but you, my 
oldest, my best friend! She must not attempt 
that” 

Her eyes sparkled, her beautiful face took a 
positive expression. How I loved her! 

“But about my poor mother,” she said; 
“what can we do?” 

"Wait and watch,” I answered. 

She was very thoughtful, and the look of dis¬ 
tress upon her face made my heart ache. 

“Lottie is honest,” Bhe Baid. “Now I under- 
titod why she would never leave the room even 
to nurse you. Good girl! Bhe has been more 
faithful to my mother than her own child; but 
Who could have known this?* 

“Be dutiful!”. I whispered, for this con¬ 
versation had taken away my last remnant of 
strength. 

“I will, and watchful; others may doubt this. 
I believe-” 

Just then Lottie came in, and, after closing 
the door, Jessie began to question her about the 
events of that night. To my astonishment, Lot- 
lie looked blankly in her face, and protested 
that she could not understand what we were 
thinking of. Mrs. Lee had fainted, v and Mias 
Hyde had been called, of course, and that raised 
1 fuss as such things generally did. ThiB was 
ill she knew about it. 

Jessie looked at her steadily a moment and 
lamed away. 

I was astonished and grieved. What could 
Ike girl mean? 

After Jessie went out, the creature came up 
h> ay bed, and, doubling up a fist, shook it-in 

faco, thus mooking my indignant weakness. 

“You’re a pretty Miss Hyde ta trust a secret 
jjHhf you are! What possessed you to tell that? 
How many cooks do you mean to have In one 
fcwi *oup ? 8he can’t keep it more than you 
®ould; and the next thing will be, you and I’ll 


be Bwept out of this house like a nest of wasps. 
Not that I’d go, but there’d be a tuBsel such as 
never was seen here before. Of course you’d 
give in, and curl up like a caterpillar and a dry 
leaf; but I’ll never do it while she livos and 
wants me; but that don’t mean that I’m going 
to fly in the face of Providence and give Baby¬ 
lon a chance to turn me out, for it mightn’t be 
convenient for me to get Biok—not that I think 
your sickness isn’t the genuine article, mind; I 
know it is more shame to ’em, but I’m bound to 
be on hand with a sharp eye and dose tongue. 
Trust Miss Jessie indeed I Well, crazy folks will 
be crazy folks, anyway you can fix it.” 

I was so weary that all this scarcely made on 
impression on my poor brain. But I had a 
vague feeling that the girl was right, and that 
I had acted very rashly. Indeed, I was not 
sure that Lottie’s stout denial of that woman’s 
work might not shake even Jessie’s confidence 
in me. The distress and excitement of these 
thoughts shook my poor, quivering nerves till 
I fell back into tlie old delirium, and after that 
no talking was allowed in my room for a long 
time. 

No wonder Mr. Lee started as if he had seen 
a ghost, when I crept by him in the passage 
leading to his wife’s chamber, the first time 
that I was permitted to move from my room. 
The color mounted lo his face. He paused, 
turned back and gave me his hand, striving to 
Bmile. 

I could not touch his hand, or even attempt 
to smile. He had wounded me too deeply for 
that. 

“My dear Miss Hyde,” he said, dropping the 
hand which I had no strength to touch, “no 
one can bo more rqjoiced than I am at your 
recovery. Pray forget everything that might 
make you think’otherwise; it was all a mis¬ 
understanding.” 

I did not speak, but tears swelled into my 
eyes, and I turned away wounded a second time 
by his confused explanation. 

Mrs. Lee was to overjoyed to have me with 
her again. She looked much better, and seemed 
more cheerful than I had seen her since Mrs. 
Dennison’s advent in the family. 

Mrs. Dennison came into the chamber while I 
was there. She recogntied me with careless 
politeness, called my attention to the improve¬ 
ment in Mrs. Lee, end proved; in a thousand 
adroit ways, how completely she had crowded 
me out from my place in the household—even 
in that sick chamber where my chief usefulness 
lay. 

I was feeble and unduly sensitive, or this 
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conduct would not have wounded me so keenly 
as it did. Spite of myself, tho pain of tbis in¬ 
terview would make itself visible; so I arose 
and went into Lottie’s room, for my strength 
availed no farther than that. 

The young girl sat quietly in her little domi¬ 
cile close by the door, sewing upon soiio second¬ 
hand finery, bnfc with oveiy stitch she cast a 
vigilant glance into Mrs. Leo’s chamber, as if 
such watchfulness had become a habit of which 
sho was herself unconscious. 

Lotlio was always exceedingly repugnant to 
permitting any one into her room; but when 
she saw me come toward her, looking so miser¬ 
ably feeblo, the frown left her face, and, start- 
ing up, she arranged the pillows on her little 
white bed, and, sweeping back the curtains, 
motioned me to lie down. I fell helplessly on 
the pretty couch, and she drew tho curtains 
around it clouding me in lace. 

“Do yon feel like sleeping?” sho whispered. 

“No, Lottie, my heart aches too much for 
that.” 

“Then He still and keep watch while I go 
out. It is tea days since I have breathed tho 
fresh air. Can I trust ycui” 

“Yes, Lottie.” 

The creature bent down and kissed me with 
great feeling, she too was affected by the gene¬ 
ral depression. A11 her wild animal spirits 
seemed hushed for the time. 

“ I didn’t mean to be hard with you the other 
day,” she whispered, “so don’t mind it. No¬ 
body thinks more of you than this child, you 
may believe that.” 

She glided out of the room, leaving the door 
open. Mrs. Dennison turned her head quickly 
as she went out, but did not seem to observe 
that the bod was occupied. 

I was greatly exhausted, the walk from my 
room to the tower, and that brief interview with 
Mrs. Lee, had proved more than I oould bear. 
So I lay helplessly on tho bed, watching the 
scene in tho inner room like one in & dream. 
How softly that woman moved about the cham¬ 
ber—how low and sweet were the tones of her 
voioc! No wonder the invalid grew calm and 
cheerful under such ministration; it soothed 
even me. Our invalid had left her sofa and sat 
in the eaay-chair. The widow arranged her 
footstool and settled down upon it, covering 
those small foot with a cloud of muslin, while 
her beautiful face was uplifted, and her neck 
curved baok with the fascinating grace of a 
serpent. Mrs. Lee’s dark eyes were bent upon 
her, so full of affeotion that the look made my 
heart ache. In the Btillness I could hear every 


i word that passed between them. I was too 
Smuoh exhausted for thought; but even in an. 
j> other state my position would have been the 
same, knowing what I knew and suspecting 
\ what I did, no refinement of honor would have 
!■ driven me from my post. 

\ “Then I am beginning to be a little comfort 
5 to you, dear lady,” Baid tho haughty woman, 
5 looking sweetly in that gentle face, with her 
j eyes fall of solicitude, as if the great hope of 
i her life lay in the idea of being useful. 

5 “Qhl a great comfort! If JcBsie now were—” 
$ The sensitive heart checked her speech, and 
5 she broke off with a sigh. 

; Mrs. Dennison drooped her eyes in delicate 
! sympathy, and, taking a fold of her muslin 
; dress, began to plait it thoughtfully between 
; her fingers. 

> “Yon must not think that Jessie neglects 
; you,” she said. “Tho confinements of a sick 
: room are so Irksome to youth. I am sure she 
■ loves you.” 

: “But she used to spend half her time with 
I me. In tho morning, she would bring her work 

• or her drawing, and spend such plensant hours 
; in my chamber.” 

: “Yes, but it was before she came into society, 

• that is sure to distract the attention. Still the 
; dear girl must be unaware of the higher and 
: purer happiness she sacrifices.” 

Mrs. Leo’s face clouded, and she said, with a 
; sad smile, ' 

I “Well, you have not permitted me to feel 
| this. By-nnd-by Jessie will get some of your 
i thoughtfulness.” 

“ You must not think of this, my dear friend,” 

• said tho widow, caressingly. “ Only think how 
well you are getting. I say nothing of my own 
poor efforts; but surely Mr. Lee makes up for 
all deficiences in our sweet Jessie.” 

Mrs. Lee’s face brightened beautifully. “Oh! 
yes,” Bhe^said, “he is with me so much now; 
you charm him this way, I think.” 

“Me? Oh! nothing like it. Thischnngeifl 
yourself, dear friend, constitutes tho charm. 
Yon were dropping into such dreary ways, and 
looked bo ill in that eternal white dress; hut now 
that you have consented to brighten it up with 
ribbons and even French caps, tho change is 
marvelous.” 

“You think so,” was tho sweet reply. “I 
dare say it is true; but Jessie alwoys liked my 
dress, and she has fine taste.” 

“But he likes something fresher and more 
worldly; and One dresses for a huBband. ’ 
“Yes, yeB; and these things do give something 

bright to the toilet, though Lottie scouts them. 
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“Well, never mind bo long as he is pleased. 
We need not trouble ourselves about the opinion 
oCa wild, oraxy girl like her, or of that prudish 
old maid, Mias Hyde.” 

Mrs. Lee drew her hand from the widow’s 
otressing clasp, and sat upright in her chair. 

.‘‘Oh! don’t say a word against Miss Hyde,” 
ihfl protested, with unusual resolution. “She 
|b the dearest, best orenture.” 

“I know—I know,” persisted the widow, 
dmring a quick breath.' “She is o very thing 
tint is good; if she only had the power to make 
her amiability a little more interesting, and I 
may add useful; but when any person comes 
into a family to attend particularly one member 
of it, there is a posslbibity of her gaining too 
much influence. I know Miss Hyde is very de¬ 
serving; but has it never Btruck you that your 
daughter's heart lies & little too exclusively 
with her governess?” 

“No. I had not thought of that,” answered 
Mrs. Lee. 

“It was not my business, and, I dare say, 
there was impertinence in the observation; 
but when Miss Hyde was Bick, your daughter 
ictrcely left her room. I never witnessed such 
devoted attention.” 

The widow sat playing with the knots of lilno 
ribbon that fastened Mrs. Lee’s dress as she 
made the observation. I saw the poor lady’s 
face cloud, and that her lips began to quiver. 
She was evidently drawing the contrast between 
Jessie’s devotion to mo, and the almost total 
desertion of her own room. Dear lady! she had 
so means of knowing that the eternal presence 
of that woman, in her cbambor, had drawn the 
most devoted daughter that ever lived from her 
bed-side. Mrs. Dennison went on with her 
crafty work, still playing with the knots of 
ribbon, and pausing now and then to blow them 
about, till they fluttered like butterflies under 
her concentrated breath. 

“If wc only had sweet Jessie entirely to our- 
wlres now to join our pleasant morning read¬ 
ings, wouldn’t it be charming? But that is 
hopeless so long ns 9he gives herself entirely 
to one person, you know.” 

Mrs. Lee lifted her slender hand, passing it 
*dh troubled haste repeatedly across her fore¬ 
head. 

“But Mias Hyde has hoen such a true friend, 
M faithful, so every way worthy, it seems as if 
Jessie could not love her too much. Then she 
to such a favorite with Mr. Lee.” 

“la 8ho?” was the dry question which fol- 
towed these remarks. 

“Oh, y e8 t Besides i never can forget her 


kindness to myself, when Mr. Lee was away so 
much. You know that he has a great many 
duties, and it is only of late that it has boen in 
his power to stay with me so much.” 

“But his heart—his heart is always with you, 
dear friend; I noticed that from the first day of 
my entrance to your house. In conversation 
your name is always on his lips, and it is easy 
to see that you are never, for a moment, out of 
his thoughts.” 

Mrs. Lea leaned back in her chair, and her 
fine eyes filled with the brightest drops that 
ever sprang from a grateful heart. 

“I ought to bo more grateful,” Bhe mur¬ 
mured, sweetly; “the blessed Lord lias been so 
good to mo. Oh! if all this should lead me to 
think less of Him, and more—sinfully, more of 
my—my family.” 

“But this will never be, your nature is too 
well regulated.” 

“Ah! but, Mrs. Dennison, you cannot im¬ 
agine—you can form no idea how I have wor¬ 
shiped—how I do worship my husband. From 
the first hour I saw him to this, when we have 
sunk into mid-life together, it lias been one 
struggle to keep him from overshadowing the 
love of God in this poor heart!” 

A heavenly expression came over that pale 
face, as the noble woman spoke words that the 
reticence of her nature had kept back, even 
from me, her old, tried friend, up to that hour; 
and now they were poured forth to the greedy 
ear of that woman, liko an overflow of wine 
upon the sand—vile sand, which a thousand re¬ 
pulsive things had trodden over. 

I could scarcely keep from crying out under 
the pressure of disgust that seized upon me, 
when the creature lifted her eyes to the heaven 
of that face. In my whole life I had never seen 
an expression like that—so quick, so unutterably 
vicious! That instant some evil idea was born 
in the woman’s brain: I Baw it clearly, as if the 
map of her bad heart had been laid out before 
mo. This idea, born of the loving goodness of 
Mrs. Loo’s speech, broke into her eyes as a 
serpent bursts the^mother-egg when hot sun¬ 
shine is upon it. This expression reveled in 
her eyes a moment, and then crept away os 
if it had really been a reptile which had left 
her eyes and coiled itself in the depths of her 
bouI. I could detect a tone of exultation in, 
her voice when she Bpoke again; but it was 
low still and vibrated with strange fascination 
on the ear. 

■ “Andyou love him so much?” 

: “I thought in my youth that it was im¬ 

possible to love him better—that it was wrong 
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to love any human being so much, night and 
morning. I prayed God to keep me clear of 
man-worship; but how can one pray against 
love to a God who is love itself? When I saw 
how completely my whole being gave itself to 
him, how impossible it was to weaken one throb 
of the joy that filled me at his approach, I gave 
up the struggle and soon rendered double grati¬ 
tude to the Divine for giving him to me. It was 
all I could do.” 

“And did he love you bo muph?” 

With what insidious craft the question was 
putl How quietly the new-born serpent coiled 
itself in her eyes as the lashes drooped over 
them I 

“So much? That is impossible! No man— 
no woman ever gave so great worship to a 
fellow-being! He was not even aware of it, I 
think; for this love was a treasure that I kept 
closely locked. It must have been tender 
questioning, indeed, that could have drawn 
these feelings into expression.” 

“But still he loved you?” 

“Loved me? Oh! yes; I never doubted it, 
even then; but after I became so helpless, so 
dependent on him for my very life—for if he 
had failed rao, I must have died—the beautiful 
affection of his nature manifested itself. He 
beoame my Bupport, my very being. Oh! God 
has been very good to me!” 

“And in all this devotion, this excess of love 
—for bo I muBt think it—has no distrust ever 
arisen between you?” 

“Distrust? Who could distrust him?” 

Mrs. Dennison did not seem to hear—ahowas 
musing with her eyes on the floor. At last she 
murmured, vaguely, 

“But jealousy is the natural growth of inor¬ 
dinate affection. I wonder it never sprang up 
between you. What if lie had loved another 
person?” 

“Loved another person, and I know it? That 
would have boen death!” 

Again the woman’s eyes gleamed so brightly 
that I could see the flash through her thick 
lashes. Sho arose and walked hurriedly up 
and down the room. 

Mrs. Lee looked at her wonderlngly. 

“You think it wrong—you condemn me, as I 
havo condemned myaelf a thousand times,” she 
said, with meek pathos. 

The woman returned to her seat, smiling. 

“No, no. How can one woman condemn an¬ 
other for a fault so angelic? I only envied you 
the delicaoy that could deem it wrong to give ' 
one’s whole being up to the first element of a i 
woman’s nature—entire love.” 


* Mrs. Lee drew a heavy breath and layback 

I in her chair, smiling. 

“You have seen him,” she said, at last. 
“How grand, how magnanimous he is, never 
J forgetting me, never feeling the solitude of this 
l room irksome, but loving it more and more 
J giving me hours out of each day till, of late* 
•j he almost lives.in my apartment and never finds 
% it tiresome 1” 

| A Btrange smile stole over Mrs. Dennison's 
lips; but she did not look up, and it passed uo- 
notioed by its object. 

As they sat thus, Jessie came into the room. 
Mrs. Dennison did not move, but, on the con¬ 
trary, leaned nearer to Mrs. Lee. Jessie paused 
near the door and seemed about to retire; but 
Mrs. Lee spoke to her, holding out a hand. 

The daughter saw this and came close to her 
mother’s chair; leaning over it; while the widow 
jj kept her place, so that every word which passed 
\ between the mother and child was Bubject to 
$ her vigilance. Thurf the conversation was con- 
s strained, and Jessie went away with a Bad look, 
< which went to my heart. 

S Then Mr. Leo came into tho chamber, and all 
^ was bright as sunshine again. Mrs. Dennison 
5 kept her position, and Mr. Lee bent over his 
^ wife’s chair. It was a beautiful group—I have 
j never seen three more distinguished-looking 
people in one tableau. 

J They fell into conversation, in which Mrs. Lee 
\ took her gentle part. I listened, with a strange 
{feeling of pain, to the graceful dialogue, and 
i ceaBed to wonder that tho invalid had grown 
S moro cheerful under the influence of scenes like 
$ this. Perhaps my jealous thoughts inreBted 
i all they said with unreal attractiveness; for 

I jealousy, like love, creates qualities which do 
not exist, and I acknowledged now that the 
feeling which burned at my heart had many a 
i jealous pang in it. But how could this be other* 

| wise? For years I had been the closest friend 
\ that lady possessed; and, within the hour, had 
! I not heard a woman, who should have been a 
\ stranger, decrying me to her aB if I had been a 
f servant she wished to see discharged? 

In this way I excused the bitterness that filled 
my heart as the cruel scenr passed before me. 
It was hard-to bear when that woman's sweet 

laugh came ringing through the chamber after 
some witty saying which brought a thousand 
animated expressions into the faces of the two 
persons I prized above all others, but from 
whom she had separated me. 

All the morning they spent in Mrs. Lees 
room. Lottie informed me afterward that thia 
had been their habit during my Bickness. Why, 
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the coaid not tell, unless it was that Babylon 
vis hoping to find another chance to finish her 
work. 

I could not sleep that night, and for many a 
long night after that. The fever had loft mo 
Ter y ] 0 ff and nervous; I could not bear to meet 
the annoyances which were Bure to beset me if 


I went into the family, and Beldom left my room. 
I think Mrs. Lee hardly missed mo. Indeed it 
is doubtful if my absence was a matter of regret 
to anyone; for Jessie came to my room as a 
sort of shelter from the scenes that I bad wit¬ 
nessed, and thus our family became more and 
more a divided one. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

“Poor fellow!” said.Mr. Cobwit. 

“But this ia terrible!” cried Luther. “Help! 
help!” He attempted to raise the fallen man. 
“He gasps—he is dying!” 

“No, no—I—I’m all right—” said Mr. Blax- 
ton, in a choked voice. “Never mind me— 
water—a breath of air!” 

Luther held to his lips a glass which Mr. Cob¬ 
alt filled from a pitcher on the desk. 

“There—there! now I’m all right again— 
thank you—I stumbled over something black. 
Oh! don't trouble—I can get up.” And tho 
blacksmith struggled to a chair. 

“You did not tell me an arrest was intended!” 
■aid Luther. 

“I did not know what I should do,” returned 

Mr. Cobwit. “But I came prepared.” 

“I wish,” exclaimed Luther, remorsefully, 
“I had had nothing to do with it.” 

“A foolish wish. But I like you better for 
it. Help this poor fellow home; then como 
back here; I want you.” 

“Is this Luther?” said Mr. Blaxton, passing 
his hand before Mb eyes. “You’re a good boy, 
Luther. Never mind mo at all. I can get 
homo,” rising to his feet. “Where is my hat? 
There—you’re very kind-—I bain’t no words left 
to thank you. What did I do with—with that— 
note?” 

Luther’s heart was too full of anguish and 
pity to speak. 

“The note!” repented Mr. Blaxton; “Cobwit 
& Co.*8 note—I mustn’t lose that!” 

“Tho sheriff took it,” said Mr. Cobwit. 

“Oh! oh! all right! I forgot! Good day, 
Mr. Cobwit, Don’t you go a single step with 
me, Luther! I shall be better soon as I git 
into the air.” 

“Oh! sir, be calm!” pleaded Luther. “It j 
will all be well!" j 

“Yes—I know—it will all be well; it will all 
be well; it will all be well!” said the blnck- j 
smith, in heart-broken tones, walking feebly \ 
from tho Btore. j 

In the little sitting-room at homo, Barbara \ 
sewed, and sang: \ 


I “One on the morrow woke 

In a world of Bln and pain; 

But tho other was happier far, 

And never woko again 1” 

$ The words of that plaintive ballad had been 

( ringing in her soul all the morning; they filled 
themselves to a tune which she Bang with strange 
^ sweetness and pathos, by little snatches. 

5 “But the other was happier far!” she re- 
5 peated, starting, as if the meaning of the words 
| bad suddenly opened like a gulf before her. 
< “Happier far! She never woke again!” 
s Tumultuous thoughts of the future, of the 
| past, of love, of Luther whom she had lost, 
j seemed to rush over her like o storm, and ebe 
\ burst into a flood of tears. Tho sound of her 
} father’s footsteps alarmed her; Bhe caught up 
* her work, and plied her needlo eagerly, as he 
entered. 

“Oh, father! here is my new bonnet!” She 
avoided his eyes, conscious that her own were 
5 red, and unwilling that he should bo made un- 
^ happy by knowing that she was sad. “Mrs. 
$ Bartley has just sent it home; isn’t it a 
jj beauty?” 

s “Yes, yes; it’s a beauty—a beauty, my dar- 
^ ling,” said the smith, sinking upon the lounge, 
j “I 8hall wear my old one v to travel in; Mrs. 
5 Bartley is going to do it over for me. She 
\ laughed when I told her I must be economical 
\ *1 guesB,’ said she, ‘you’ll branch out a little; 

; I would! ’Tain’t every woman can get a rich 
| husband,’ said she. ‘Oh! but I haven’t got 
| him yet!’ said I. I think these flowers are 
I sweet, pretty!” exclaimed Barbara, putting on 
j the bridal bonnet. 

| “Very pooty—very pooty, indeed, my child,” 
i said the blacksmith, bis eyes wandering, and 
• his great chest heaving with the throes of bis 
: broken heart. 

“Sometimes it seems like a dream tome; I 
to marry Mr. Montey! I wonder if I ever should 
have encouraged him, if it hadn’t been for 
you?” cried Barbara, looking in the glass. 
“Oh! if I only knew what mother would say! 
I believe I could have been happy—very happy 
—if I bad married Luther—that is, if I l ,a ^ 
never seen Mr. Montey—but that is all over!” 
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Tho smith rolled from side to side, gnawing 
^ lips, and clutching the loungo with hiB 
poping fingers; every word she spoke kindling 
new agonies in his breast. 

“Have you seen him? I suppose he is gono 
by this time! Oh!” Barbara uttered a quick, 
flint moan, n3 if a sudden pang shot through 
her. “These flowers—they don’t, somehow, 
become me!” And she stared with white 
cheeks and hot eyes at the Btrange face that 
Ittred back at her, liko the very ghost of her- 
l«lf t from the glass. 

“Barby! Bnrby! my child! my darling!” 
murmured her father, brokenly. 

“Oh! don’t imagine I reject!” cried Barbara, 
in hollow and light accents. “He’s rich—hand- 
iome—elegant; I know lie’s very kind, too kind! 
what more could any woman ask? And to think 
he should—of all women, of all silly girls— 
choose me! I hate myself! Oh, I am horridly 
rain! I’ve thought about that new house, and 
the splendid style he tells mo we shall livo in, 
till I’m sure I never could be contented with 
anything less.” 

“But—Barby—my dear Barby—think-” 

Still too intent upon playing her part to ob- 

lerre him, Barbara went on: 

“Onco I thought I should be perfectly happy, 
if we owned this house. But I am glad you did 
not buy it. Why, I should be entirely miserable 
now if I thought I had got to live hero always! 
Isn’t it curious how people who never thought 
of being even civil to me before, now come and 
• mike calls, and say, ‘ Good morning, Miss Blax- 
ton! how well you are looking, my dear! you 
will mako a beautiful bride, Miss BlaxtonP 
As if I couldn’t sec through it all! It was 1 little 
Barb'ry Blazton, she's nobody!' a year ago! Am 
I any better now? No, not half ns good! Just 
because I enjoy to ride in a carriage, and live 
in a grand house, and wear fine clothes, they 
must como and simper, and pretend! Oh! I ! ll 
•how them who can be proud!” • And Barbara 
■wept across the floor, scornful and haughty. 
“Here comes one of them, now! You’ll see!” 


5 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wira a great rustling of Bilks, tho minister’s 
fashionable young wife entered. 

“Good morning, my pretty Barbara! Your 
Wedding bonnet?” 

“Do you like it?” And Barbara turned like 
* wax figure in a milliner's window. 
“Charming!” 

Ah! had the clear-seeing widow Mayland been 
ere then, to behold these smiling masks, and 
o real faces beneath them! t Barbara, pert, 


proud, playing tho lady, putting on pleasant 
airs, with we know what death-pang3 of love 
in her heart—with what scorn of her visitor 
almost on her lips! The other, gracious, con¬ 
descending, flatteringly familiar, all smiles; 
while inwardly stung with jealousy and hatred 
of the fair young creature whose beauty and 
fortune threatened to usurp the sovereignty of 
popular admiration hitherto aocorded to her! 

The blacksmith’s mask alone was utterly 
shattered, so that any eye that looked upon him, 
could behold his agony all bare. 

“Why, brother Blaxton! you look ill!” ex- 
claimod Mrs. Plynno. 

“I—I’,m not over’n above well, ma’am,” pass¬ 
ing his shaking hand across his eyes. 

“Oh! there comes Miss LocuBt, with my 
dress!” cried Barbara. 

“Your wedding-dress, dear?” 

“You shall see! ’Twas a present—you’ll ad¬ 
mire somebody’s taste—U ’b such a love of a 
pattern! Como in, Miss Locust.” 

“How do you do?” said Miss Locust, primly, 

nodding all around, and subsiding into a chair. 

“Dear father!” Barbara exclaimed, in a 
whisper of amazement and distress, “what is 
tho matter?” # 

“Barby, my child,” murmured the stricken 
man, “I feel—not well—I wish these folks was 
gone—dear Barby.” 

At tho same time Miss Locust whispered 
something in the car of Mrs. Plynne, who was 
admiring tho wedding-dress; and instantly tho 
serpent of malicious hate that lurked beneath 
the flowery smiles of that fashionable woman’s 
face sprang up, unguarded, and ran all over it 
in swift coils of triumph and surprise. 

“Mercifulgoodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Plynne, 

: “have you heard the news?” 

“ What?” said Barbara, smoothing her father’s 
brow with her affectionate hand. 

“What Miss Locust tells; butitcan’tbotrue!” 

“Barby—Barby—there, let me bo, sit down, 
; my child—God help you—God help you, my 
poor child!” 

; All eyes wero fixed upon Barbara. , 

“What is it?” sho cried, wildly. “You look 
I at mo so, father!” 

I “Do go, Mrs. Plynne, Miss Locust,” said the 
: blacksmith, rousing himself. “I know all—it’s 
: got to come to her—your bein’ here will only 
»make it wus—I’ll tell her, if God will give me 
: strength. Oh! Barby, my child, my darlin’ 
: child!” 

The visitors hastily withdrew; even tho cold- 
hearted Mrs. Plynne overawed by the poor 
blacksmith’s sorrow. 
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“Don’t fear for me! don’t cry!” exclaimed : fortune’s tree—to-day on the ground, pro*! 
Barbara, pale, terrified, but resolute. “Tell j rotten at the heart, crushed by the heel of tit 
me at once!” : inexorable Gray-Beard! Witness also Barbsn, 

The broken man could only sob and hold her : rising in her balloon of ambition, throwing o« 
to bis heart. even her heart to moke it lighter, until, ai x 


“Oh, father! this is what kills me! I can 
bear anything, if you will only tell me—any¬ 
thing! anything!” 

“Anything but this! Anything but this, 
Barby!” 

“Is it Luther? Has anything happened to 
Luther?” 

“No, no—Montey! Montey!” 

“My! tell me then! I can listen and be as : 
calm! ” j 

“He has been taken up!” j 

“Taken up! For what?” j 

“It seems he wasn’t exac’ly a partner with j 
Cobwit & Co., though ho did business for ’em; ! 
and he had no right to sign their name.” j 

“Oh, heaven! my mother! this wedding- : 
dress! Luther! Luther!” cried Barbara, in-j 
coherently. i 

Her father held her in his arms, and, in such i 
poor, crushed words of sorrow and lovo as he > 
oould command, entreated her to bear up under ! 
the blow. < 

“To jail?” presently said Barbara, shudder- j 
ingly. *Twas forgery, then? And your money—j 
the note—is lost?” j 


breath from the Old Man’s nostrils, it buritj 
like a child’s soap-bubble, and dashes her con¬ 
spicuously from on high into a terrible slongk 
of chagrin! Behold, likewise, Luther, as Lj 
mother did in a dream, suddenly emerging 
from the bitter sea into which he was cast over¬ 
board, helpless and despairing, by the liti 
captain—behold Jiim now on the quarter-deck, 
himself master of the little ship of trade, 
gravely giving his orders almost before the salt 
is dry on his eyelashes! 

The world, which is the same world every¬ 
where, in great cities and in little villages—the 
unthinking, unjust, fickle world that bad m 
lately forgotten Luther in bis wretchedness, and 
gtorified Barbara in her pride—cast up hats, 
waved handkerchiefs, and huzzaed: Bravo! 
what a noble fellow was Luther! Ha! ha! whit 
a silly girl was Barbara! And it was now dis¬ 
covered—first by those who had idolized bin 
most—that Montey was the blackest-hearted 
rascnl that lived; 60 prone is the angry tongue 
to take ten-fold vengeance upon those wbomit 
has overpraised. 

Montey, however, was by no mean3 tlio per- 


“Most probable, most likely;” faltered the j feet, unmitigated villain tlio virtuous world pro- 
smith, “the ’arnings of tho last twelve year’!” t claimed him, as no poor sinner, probably, ever 
“Deceived—robbed—by him! Oh! father!” j is- A little moro selfishness, and a litlle lea 
exclaimed Barbara, wildly tearing off tlio bridal conscience—this makes the difference betwrn 
bonnet, “I am punished! This was my ambi-! rogues and honest men. Or is it often merely 

tion—all is gone-nothing is left—nothing but j » m “ tter ° f more or ,ess discretion’ Upon 

shame, shame, shame!” Dis trial, Montey's counsel maintained tbit, 

s although he was not, strictly -speaking, a mem- 
~~~ J ber of the great firm of Cobwit & Co., he wash 

CHAPTER XII. j such a way connected with them in the branch 

“I see no other way,” said Mr. Cobwit to \ business, of which ho was manager, that bil 
Luther, “but that you must take Montey’s J use of their name was at most a breach ofdrusL 
place; you are just the man for us: we’ll give \ “They’ve got a verdict, Barby, said * 
you a share in the business, with three times | blacksmith, who had been called ns a witness, 
your salary, and as much more us your enter- J Barbara’s anxious face lighted up. 
prise can make it.” $ “He is cleared?” she eagerly asked. ^ # 

Thus the widow’s dream came to pass: the $ “They couldn’t prove no forgery agin to» 
same storm that obliterated Montey’s name on \ replied her father. 

the symbolical sign-board bringing out Luther’s J “Oh! thank heaven! this is all I havo pr&J 
in full splendor. \ for,” said Barbara. 

Came all this by chance? Does hoary-bearded \ And, the excitement of interest passe , 
Time, on this little stage of the world, play ^ sank again Into the heaviness of despon enty, 
onlv fantastic jugglers’ tricks with bis magic s from which she lmd been momentarily nroU5 
changes? J One night, nfter the younger children » 

Not so! Time, tho Avenger, grim Morabit, J been sent to bed, there came a soft rap at* 
Bightcr of wrongs! See tho admired Mr. Mon- s door. ^ 

... tey, flourishing yesterday, a goodly apple on \ “Oh, father^” whispered Barbara, wi 
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can I can I sees “He’s got to bo tlio greatest man in town,” 
s declared George. “He has bought more wool 


look of alarm and distress, 
him!” 

“ Se0 who!” said Mr. Blaxton, ignorantly. $ and grain for Cobwit & Co., this season, than 
"My heart tells mo who it is! Yes-I will!; Follca & Page bouglit all the time they kep' 
flo! " j store. Everybody likes to trado with him; nnd 

The smith opened the door. A gentleman \ he's making money like smoko! They say he’s 
wrapped in a cloak stood on the threshold. The t go in’ to marry Josey Long; ho goes to seo her 
light from the lamp which Mr. Blaxton held ! every Sunday night.” 

.hove his shoulder fell aslant upon a fine, ; The blacksmith turned away his head, nnd 
pointed nose and a pair of handsome whiskers. \ gnashed his teeth. "If it hadn’t been for mo!” 
"Montey!” uttered the amazed blacksmith. ; he said, tortured by the sight of Barbara’s 
The visitor was admitted. Ho laid off liis 1 distress, 
cloak nnd sat down. Barbara was pale and! "And where do yo s’poso they’re goin’ to 
agitated. Her father trembled. Montey alono : live, Barby! Can’t guess!” said George. "In 
appeared self-possessed. Ite spoke calmly of ■: the new house, where you was goin’ to, you 
bis Into misfortune, protested that he had in- :j know. Cobwit & Co. took it for what Mr. Mon- 
tended no wrong to any one, and made his love;! toy was owin’ ’em, and now folks say Lute is 
for Bnrbnra an excuse for his ambition. j; goin’ to have it. Hope ho will; lie’s the smartest 

“If they had let me alone,” he said, "all; fellow in this town!” affirmed George, tossing 
would havo turned out right. I should lmvo ; his cap and catching it. He did not know that 
met all my liabilities. I think—I should have : at tho same time ho was tossing poor Barbara’s 
made you hnppy. Do you forgive me!" heart in bis rude and careless hands. 

“hith all my heart—which is too full of Bor- “Barby!” said the smith, “here comes the 
row nnd sliamo to refuse forgiveness to any widder Mayland! George! it’s time vou was 
one!” said Barbara, in deep humility. to tho shop. I’ll be there in a minute. ’ Barby! 

“And you!” said Montey, to tho smith. don’t look so scar’t. Mis’Mayland, how d’s 
"Most sartin, I do forgive ye, Mr. Montey; do!” 

(hough sometimes, when I think—hut never £ - 

mind that; here’s my hand!” cried tho smith, 1 
with tumultuous emotion. J 

Then Mr. Montey, in his polished, plnusiblc 
way, opened a scheme which ho had formed for 
making a fortune in a year, paying off his debt 
to the blacksmith, and fulfilling, in a style no 
less brilliant than he had promised, his engage¬ 
ment with Barbara. It was dazzling: Mr. lllax- . 
ton was momentarily elated by it; but Barbara f smilingly replied. 

Bhook her hand. 

“I havo no pride left,” sho said, “to bo 
tempted. You may succeed; but riches nnd 
splendor nro not for mo. I have a hnmblo duly 
lerc—to my father, to my brother and sisters. 

This is now my only ambition. I wish you suc¬ 
cess—happiness—but let mo entreat you”_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tun widow had coino on an errand; slio had 
expected to find Mr. Blaxton at the shop. 

“I nin’t there so much .13 I used to be; I 
can’t •work as I did—I han’t neither the hope 
nor tho strength,” said Mr. Blaxton. “Sit 
down, Mis’ Mayland.” 

‘It used, to bo Sister Mayland” tho widow 


Sister—forgive me—T—wo an’t jist what 
wc was,” faltered the poor man. 

Barbara had not yet spoken a word, but she 
sat cold, and dumb, and breathless, waiting 
to know what errand had brought Luther’s 
mother. 

, . - — - -—- — s “Here’s something that’ll interest nnd en¬ 

ding tier sad eyes upon him with tearful ear- ^ courage you, brother Blaxton,” Mrs. Mayland 
Bes nci-g “ d 0 not again make too finepreten- ^ said. 

Bions, or try to get rich too fast.” ? “My glasses, Barby!” ho demanded, taking 

ontej s confidence was shaken. Hebowcdhis ^ the paper the widow gave him. “No—here_ 

en<. and wept silently for a little while; then } look at it, Barby! Is it—it Can’t be—oh, it is 
deTO°* a!l1 1 a countenftnce Ml of regret nnd \ too much!” And he burst into a storm of tears. 
de P arlc(1 ~- n ever again to enter that jj Cobwit & Co. had paid Monicy's false note. 

| “This is Luther’s doin’ too!” he said; “I 
t know it. Twice he has saved me this money. 

I never could have made Cobwit & Co. pay it, 
and they never would havo paid it if ’t hadn’t 
been for Luther! Oh, Barby, Barby! wo ought 
to go down on our knees and thank himl” 


house, or meet those whom ho had wronged. 

ay, Barby!” cried young Master Blaxton, 
f ***** a ^ e r» “what’s the reason Lute May- 
*nd never comes to see you now?” 

“Ifus!, up. rny eon,” said the blacksmith, 
an unquiet look nt Barbara. 
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Barbara hid her face and sobbed. {hard again; and so He took you once more, and 

The widow smilingly assured them that all \ put you into a hotter furnace than the other, 
Luther asked was, that Mr. Blaxton would sign |and heated you till you was white and soft u 
another paper which Bbe had brought. This j wax in His hands, and then He moulded and 
the blacksmith did with a shaking hand, making {moulded you again to make you like Himself; 
an autograph which looked like the Gordian { and all the while you grew more and more 
Knot. |beautiful; but this time He would let nobody 

“Arter all, the Lord has been massiful to me \ com© to you until Ho had finished His work— 
a sinner! Widder, I han’t UBed you and your jand I suppose that is the reason I have kept 
son, Luther, (bless him!) as a Christian should, {away.” 

I’ve repented with my face in the dust of the ij “The first furnace was my mother’s death, 
airth! Would the punishment could a’fell only j This—this has been a hundred times fiercer 
on my old head—not on hers!” {than that!” said Barbara—“and I kindled it 

Ho hurried from the room. {myself! I have not deserved that you should 

“He nn’t quite so careful now not to leave 5 come to me at all.” 
me alone with Barb’ryl” thought the widow. \ Again she covered her face. 

With a tear in her Eerene blue eye, an expres- { Luther entered softly and stood behind her. 
sion of yearning tenderness in her simple, sweet 5 “Would you like to see him again?" asked 
face, she looked upon the weeping girl. { Mrs. Mayland. 

There was a long silence—a silence in whioh 5 “Oh, if I could! once more! But no, no, no! 
more than words passed between those long- j It can't bo! He loves another. She is worthier 
estranged friends. Streams of melting fire j than X. He would never have flung away such 
seemed to flow from breast to breast. The {a heart—oh, such a heart! It gave mo a blow 


widow stretched forth her pardoning arms with \ like death when I heard—but it is best so. Mij 
inexpressible love. Although Barbara, with j ho be happy with her—I am alone—alone!” 
her face bowed, saw her not, sho felt the call j With every fibre of his being prostrated and 
of her soul; and, impulsively throwing herself j quivering with affection, Luther saw and heard 
from her distant seat, fell upon her knees be- \ all this. 

fore tho widow, wildly embracing her, and sob- | “But if he loves you still, Barb’ry?” 

bing on her lap. s “Oh, don’t torture mo!—loves me still!—h« 


“My child—my Bnrbaral” said tho widow— I cannot!—that would bo too much!” 

“my own Barbara again!” «! Ho could endure no more, 

Sho had already placed her handkerchief upon { The storm of love, and Bigbs, and tears burst 
the window-shelf—a signal agreed upon by her j forth: 
and Luther. And now, following his mother, I “Oh, Barbara!” 

his heart heaved and tom with suffering and j With a cry she started, and saw him bending 
inextinguishable love, Luther drew near and {over her. She did not arise, but still kneeling 
saw tho signal. looked up, with clasped hands, and thatcoun* 

“Poor, dear Barbara!”—the widow’s voice j tenanco full of forgiveness and ineffable yearn- 
was thrillingly soft—“all this will ho blessed \ ing. The widow snatched her handkerchief from 
to us: you arc not tho only one who has suf-Uhe window-shelf and fled from the room. Wien 
fered: it will bo well for us all.” {sho returned, accompanied by the blacksmith, 


“Oh! I have been such a guilty, guilty, sel¬ 
fish, ungrateful creature!” sobbed Barbara. 
“You were the only true friend I have had— 


they found Luther and Barbara sitting side by 
side, reconciled, happy, beaming with the holy 
baptism of mingled sorrow and love. 


all the rest wero false! And I grieved you } “What is all tho honors of the airth to a day 
away!” {like this?” said the great-hearted blacksmith. 

“I should have come to you sooner, my { “I’ve been thinkin’, it’s past a year today since 
child,” wildly answered the widow—“but some-5 Luther brought me my money that he’d savel 
how I could not: the timo was not ready: your {from Follen & Page. What a year it has been! 


experience had not done its work. I dreamed {Widder, we are growin’ old; but we’ve some* 
that I saw our Saviour take you and put you {thin’ to live for yet—look! if ever there f*> 
into a furnace; and when you was all glowing {two blessed children of two blessed parents!— 
and softened, lie moulded you in His hands ij it’s a beginnin’ of a new life for me nnd yon to 
to make you over more in his image. But I {see their happiness! But what is’t about Jos«y 
thought others came nnd handled you too soon; {Long, Luther?” 

and you got out of shape, and grew cold and v “All a slander! Through my trial my heart 
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I,u remained here!” and Luther pressed the 
trembling hand that rested so lovingly in his 
own. 

“Afldtho newhouse?” 


“As to that—Mr. Cobwit has offered it to 
me, and X have about concluded to accept it”— 
Luther smiled with tender playfulness—“to 
gratify Babbara’s Ambition!’* ' 
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BERTHA 

BY MIBIA 

The sunset rays nro kissing the western 
olouds to crimson, and tlio winds which, all 
day long, have wandered oyer the hills, are 
dying in whispers among the trees. 

Ah, the merry winds! How far they have 
traveled to-day; and how much good, and how 
much mischief they have done. Tho laborer, 
gratefully, lifted his hat os they passed, shook 
back his hair damp with toil, and breathed a 
blessing on tho winds. The invalid's pulse 
quickened a3 they entered his chamber laden 
with fragrance, which told of clustering leaves 
and blossoms, turning his thoughts into new 
chanuels, while he mused of blue sky and bird- 
Bongs. Tho physician flattered himself that 
his last prescription had wrought an amazing 
ohange; but tho winds laughed gleefully in tho 
loeust-treo at his absurdity, and then danced 
away over tho corn-fields and down tho lane, 
where children came from school. Only— 
stoppiug—for a light toss of tl)eir sunny hair, 
and a saucy whirl of dust into their bright 
faces, they passed on, and ore now sinking in 
murmurs around the old farm-house. 

Wo cannot describe Sunny Glen as it stands 
here, with its noblo old trees, its scarlet blos¬ 
somed vines, its rose-wreathed windows. Then 
there is a face looking out from the roses. What 
is it that calls that flush to the cheek, that 
troubled light to the eye? Bertha Holmes is 
young, scarcely nineteen, and her heart is yet 
full of youthful hopes and dreams. She stands 
there, to-night, with her childhood behind her, 
untraced by one line of sorrow; beforo her, life 
with its ungathered treasures. 

She has grown weary of tho monotony of her 
home-life, and longs for change. She is scarcely 
conscious of the depth of this yearning herself. 
Dear brother Charley, little May, father, mother 
—theSo are her household names of love. And 
there is another name in her heart, written more 
than a twelve-month ago. For when last Play¬ 
time’s sunshine was falling on tho budding 
rosc9, and crimsoning the strawberries. Sunny 
Glen had a boarder. One who came to call 
hack the strength, which fever had wasted, in 
pure country air: and Bertha’s soul awoke to j 
new, joyful melody. She cannot define herself.; 
Sho only knows the lost year of her life lias: 


HOLMES. 

M CLYDE. 

< been unspeakably precious because of its beau- 
5 liful memories. Often, beneath the stars, wiih 
i clasped hands, has sho recalled the treasured 
J smile, tho glance, tho words; hushed her heart- 
S throbs impatiently, to catch tho lowest tone, and 
!: looked with unconscious, trustful worship into 
\ the deep eyes. Sweet Bertha Holmes! Shall 
the waters of your soul flow out over desert 
souls, or Bhall verdure and bloom spring up 
beside their murmurings? 

The last red light is gono from the sky, and 
Bertha turnB from the window. There is a 
letter for her in the evening mail, urging an 
immediate visit to her cousin, who is passing! 
few months at Bridgwoll, a charming summer 
retreat. It sepms a sort of opening for her wish 
for change, and Bertha anxiously awaits the 
decisiou of her parents. Her cousin's plan is, 
to take her home to the city in September. 

She is going. A week serves to complete her 
arrangements, and tho cars hear her to her 
waiting relatives. She is welcomed most cor¬ 
dially. Walkiiu;, riding, anil conversing beneath 
the stately trees oround the village-hotel, and 
August is gone. “ September winds her mel¬ 
low hour,” and Bertha is in New York. She is 
not one to be harmed by tho frivolity and show 
of fashionable society. She looks with interest 
upon these, to her new phases of life—looks, 
enjoys, and lenrns. Gay and trustful as a child, 
she is fond of friends and company. But her 
early homo education guards her, and she is 
safe from all wrong influence. Every week she 
writes to Sunny Glen and brother Charley. 
Every night her lips murmur prayers for them; 
and she knows where prayers are breathed for 
her. What a blessed privilege is prayer! No 
matter how widely separated from loved ones, 
we can commit them to our Father’s care. We 
con call down blessings upon their lives. We 
can pray for them. 

But is another name never on her lips as she 
kneels in her dovotion? Yes, and it comes to 
her, sometimes, in the crowded drawing-room, 
to deepen the flush on her cheek, arrest the 
merry laugh, nud put an earnest, far-off look 
in her brown eyes. Is it not strange that 
neither tho worth, nor the foppery, that do her 
homage, have power to make her forget? 
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Now, October is shaking down the forest 
leaves by handfuls, and filling tho air with its 
dreamy hare. Bertha sits idly watching the 
dying flowers, or turning the leaves of a book, 
which has been sent in for her perusal and 
opinion. An acquaintance, Kelly Hart, occu¬ 
pies tho sofa, and is merrily talking. Bertha 
is not listening, till the lady, turning to her 
particularly, accuses her of having drawn nil 
the gentlemen within the circle of her allegiance. 
And, addressing hor cousin, Kelly continues, 

“Ton would hardly believe, Mrs. Ormes, how 
very much I am. thrown into the shade since 
tho advent of this little piece of rusticity. T, 
who have considered ray bellcship unquestioned 
for the last twelve-month. I have yielded, thus 
far, with good grace. But now, a new star is 
about to arise on the horizon of fashion; and I 
warn you, Miss Holtnos, how you intercept its 
rays. I have kept myself informed with regard 
to its movements for months. Kow it is coming 
within range of my natural vision—and, un¬ 
fortunately, yotirs too. But beware! I warn 
you beforehand.” 

Bertha, laughingly, inquires when, and in 
what part of tho visible heavens, she shall look 
for this star, which appears to be of tho “first 
magnitude,” though certainly not “fixed,” and 
also asks its name. 

“Oh, it has been lighting some part of Eng¬ 
land, during the past year, and; - cither tired 
of English scenery, or thinking to enhance its 
brilliancy in American skies, is coming over tho 
flea. It is Percy Gray. We may look for him 
the twentieth, bis sister informs me. So pre¬ 
pare for parties innumerable, which Bball yet 
be in honor of this celebrity. They say, Miss 
Hunter, his bride elect, and her brother will 
accompany him. But see if I do not give her 
M much as one heart-ache before they leave.” 
And tho light-hearted Kelly is gone with a 
laughing good-by, and Bertha is up stairs in 
her chamber. 

It is almost night; hut what is tho manning 
of these cold hands, and this pale face? “His 
bride,” Kow she remembers a portrait which 
she saw on his table once, when sbo went to 
carry flowers to his room. She did not examine 
lt» but sbo knows there were blue eyes and 
light, curling hair. Hi 3 bride! Then sho has 
wrongly interpreted the eyes, the tones, tho 
lingering adieu. He did not find as much glad¬ 
ness in tho old ’farm-house as he left there. 
Their friendship, to him, was only one of many 
pleasant places, whilo to her it was life, love, 
#11 tilings. Only a few days, and she will see 
him. A\hat bliss that would be were it not for 


that after knowledge. Yes, she must meet him, 
and with this portrait, this Miss Hunter, and 
then she would see the difference between his 
friendship and his love. “God help me,” she 
murmurs, “what a darkened heart will go 
back to Sunny Glen! Yet my face must not 
tell that heart’s secret. Never! T must be very 
happy to renew my acquaintance with Mr. Gray. 
I can do it—I am strong. My will shall keep 
the color in my cheeks, my hands and eyes 
steady.” 

It is the evening of the twentieth, and the 
parlors of Mrs. B- arc filled with wit, wis¬ 

dom, and beauty. Bertha secures a shaded 
corner till she can still her quivering pulses 
and look about her. She wishes she could see 
him now, beforo other eyes avo upon her. Her 
wishes aro soon gratified, for he enters the room 
with Miss Hunter and Kelly, and is immediately 
surrounded by eager fashionables. Bertha sees 
only two, Percy Gray and his reported be¬ 
trothed. She is the portrait. Ami Percy— 
Bertha is frightened at her own trembling, ns 
his voice reaches her, and, retreating through 
the window, joins a group on the piazza, and 
for the rest of the evening promises to be 
gayest among tho gay. 

Poor Bertha! A bright hope sprang up. in 
your soul once, with tho first summer flowers. 
Amid autumn’s fading leaves it still grew on, 
gathering freshness and fragrance, and winter 
snows had no power to chill it. But now it is 
torn up, withered by the utterance only of a 
few words. 

Percy Gray is quietly enduring all the homage 
of those around him, when, suddenly, he sees a 
bright face far across the room. Ho is not 
dreaming. There is only one such face in all 
tlio world. Ho has carried its memory across 
tho ocean, under England’s skies, and homo 
again. He expected and intended to see it 
sometime, hut not so soon. He is almost sorry, 
too. He would rather have found it at the old 
farm-house, for there it would have been all 
his own. 

But why lias she not been to welcome him, 
when strangers weary him with their attention? 
Surely she knows ho is here. It is in vain lie 
earnestly regards her. His eyes seem to have 
lost all their old power. Sho docs not look nt 
him. 

As Bertha leaves the room, Nelly Hart, who 
has followed tho direction of his glance, and 
knows where it has been, says carelessly, ap¬ 
parently forgetting her warning and threats, 

‘^y-tho-by, Mr. Gray, you have not seen 
our little country girl. I wonder whero Bhe iB 
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biding herself? I have hardly seen her myself, 
to-night.” 

“Suppose we try to find her, Miss Hart; I 
am sure wo can very well bo spared.” 

Nelly takes the proffered arm, saying, “You 
must guard well your heart, for Berty is the per¬ 
sonification of all beauty, pride, and piquancy. 
Thoro Bhe is now; look!” 

And Percy does look, with a disturbed face, 
for Bertha knows he is coining, and throws all 
possible interest into her face as she listens to 
her companion. Percy sees him too, and knows 
his worth and excellence. 

“Why, where in the world have you been, 
Bertha? Let mo present Mr. Gray, Miss 
Holmes. Wo have been searching for you 
until searching is a weariness.” 

Bertha looks up to meet the troubled look in 
those eyes, but does not understand it. 

“I trust I do not need presentation,” says 
Percy, “Miss Holmes is an old friend of mine,” 
and he takes her hand. 

“Indeed! and why did not Miss Holmes in¬ 
form mo so, when I told her of your arrival?” 

“How did I know the Mr. Gray you spoke of, 
and the one I had seen, were the eamo?” Bertha 
oarelessly replies. Then turning to Percy, 

“Believe me, Mr. Gray, I am very glad to see 
you again; but you must excuse me now. Mr. 
Gale has promised to explain a sentence I found 
in an old book, the other day. Thcro is one 

just liko it in Mrs. B-’s library, and wo are 

going to find it.” 

“This is gratitude, is it? After spending our 
time and talents in finding you, you dismiss us 
with only an ‘Excuso me,’” Nelly says, trying 
to'-bc very much offended. 

“Pardon me,” is Bertha’s answer, “but if I 
mistake not, you were enjoying the company in 
the parlor, not ten minutes ago; and, as for the 
talents, it did not require very brilliant ones to 
fiud one.” 

But Percy Gray is not one to trust actions. 
Although disappointed and pained, he will yet 
know the meaning of this: and to-night, too, 
if an opportunity can bo gained. He will not 
intrude now. Bertha may have the full benefit 
of Mr. Gale’s explanation. “She may look into 
his eyes just as sho used to look into mine,” ho 
says, “for a little time; and then I will claim 
a few of her precious moments. It mny be 
without her wishes, but if she is going to avoid 
me, tho reason must come from her own lips.” 

Nelly shrewdly guesses something of the truth, 
and Boon leaves tho star to wander where it will. 
She knows report gives him to Miss Hunter^but 
there is no trusting that. 


j Bertha hardly knows how it is, but she finds 
5 herself leaning on his arm, and listening, *iih 

S ' 1 almost the old eagerness, to his voice. She 
hardly looks or replies, but is silently hearing 
^and enjoying. Yes, it is enjoyment. She can 
jj not help that. A little farther from the scattered 
i» groups, out in tho October moonlight, ho leads 
•; her, at each turn in their walk, till, finally, they 
\ pause, out of all others’ hearing, 
ij “You said once, to-night, you were glad to 
^ see me; but your actions strangely belie jour 
$ words, Miss Holmes. You takofho interest in 
i; where I have been, or what I have been doing 
■> since we parted.” 

$ Bertha’s voice is cold and steady, while she 
| replies, “I have found no opportunity of giving 
S expression to an interest, Mr. Gray. . You hart 
been so constantly occupied with others, that I 
% have not wished to interrupt you.” 

;! “If you had known how wearied I was with 
$ this being occupied, it seems to me that, out of 
i pure charity, you might have interrupted it with 
l what you knew would be a pleasure to me—yonr 
J greeting.” 

^ “I was in possession of no such knowledge, 
Mr. Gray. I should not have presumed on our 
^ short acquaintance, to add one more to the croud 
< which you admit wearied you.” 

^ “And am I presuming on our short acquaint- 
\ ance, Miss Holmes ? Am I intruding on your 
*> time? Am I wearying you, Bertha?” 

;> There is all of the old look in his eyes nov, 
j! and all of the old tone in his voice, as he pro- 
j nounces her name. And Bertha is ready to trust 
i; him again, and believe all he may say. 

'< And she does believe, while he tells her of 
l his unexpected call to England to settle some 
ij troublesome business affairs—of the one bright 
* hopo he had kept in Iris heart—how, when tired 
i> and sick beneath foreign skies, it had been hb 
ij solace, his rest, his joy. How, to-night, it hid 
$ been so obilled by her coldness—that it only 
£ waited a word from her to revive and fill his life 


< With brightness, or die and leave it desolate. 

\ What great happiness fills Bertha’s soul u 
;• Blie stands there! She remembers her distrait 
s' only as ono littlo island of sorrow in the midi* 
J of a vast ocean of love. 

S It is needless to say, that the hope of Percy 
s Gray revives. 

i; When the next Bpring days shall come, there 
^ will bo a wedding at Sunny Glen. Miss Hunter, 
Percy’s cousin and playmate in childhood, her 
i brother, Nelly nart, and brother Charley will he 
i there. And Bertha will no longer stand with 
1 troubled face at tho window, but will go out U 
^ make glad tho life of Percy Gray. 
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BETTER THAN ALM^. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


*1 have a poor sick child at home,” said the 
'woman, in a weak, plaintive voice, that touched 
tho feelings of Mr. Oldfield, and caused bis hand 
to move, involuntarily, toward bis vest pocket, 
A glance from his wife asked, as plainly as if 
words had been spoken, that he would not inter¬ 
fere in tho case. So he lifted his book and held 
the page before his eyes. Not to read, however. 

“What is the age of your child?” asked Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

“Four years, ma’am.” 

“Have you a husband?” 

“No—yo—yes, ma’am. That is, I had a hus¬ 
band; but ho went off two years ago, and I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

“Why did he leave you?” 

The woman put her hand to her face, as if 
overcomo by feeling; in a few moments tears 
camo over her cheeks. Mr. Oldfield was moved 
to deep pity, and showed his state of mind by 
crossing and recrossing his legs two or three 
times in quick succession. 

“He wasn't a steady man,” sobbed the woman. 

“Too bad! Too bad to probe a poor wretch 
in this way!” said Mr. Oldfield to himself. “Why 
don’t Fanny give her tho help she asks for, and 
let her go? It seems to me downright cruel.” 

It was as much as ho could do to keep from 
thrusting a dollar into the woman’s hand, under 
tho impulse of blind commiseration. But Mr. 
Oldfield had passed through some experiences 
in this direction, and the recollection caused 
him to remain passive. 

«And sinco he went away,” said Mrs, Old¬ 
field, “you have had to support yourself and 
child?” 

UYcs, ma’am,” answered the tfoman, in a 
tone that went to the heart of Mr. Oldfield; but 
didn’t make any impression on the feeliDgs of 
bis wife. 

vllow have you done this?” There was 
nothing unkind, or even unsympathizing in the 
voice of Mrs. Oldfield. But she was in earnest; 
in her inquiries. 

it By Bewing, ma’am, when I could get plain; 
work; and sometimes by taking in washing and : 
ironing.” j 

ii You can earn enough in this way to support j 
yourself and child, I presume?” : 


? “If my health was good, and I could always 
| get enough to do.” 

! “Then your health is not good?” 

! "No, ma’am.” And the woman put on a look 
j of Buffering that would have been worth two or 
| three dollars to her, if Mrs. Oldfield had not 
: been in the room. 


“We all have our trials in this way,” replied 
Mrs. Oldfield. “There are very few days in 
ij which I do not suffer from pain, or an oppres- 
s sive sense of weakness; and yet there are few 
;> days in which I am not employed in some way 
^ from morning till night. We cannot give up 
^ and depend on others merely for lack of health. 
5 Indeed, we feel better, in most cases, when use- 
*; fully employed than when idle. This is my ex- 
■j perience; and yours also, I doubt not.- How is 
$ it? Think a moment.” 
i R 'was not just agreeable to think in this 
\ direction; but she had fallen into the hands of 

1 a lady whoso charity went beyond mere alms¬ 
giving, and who felt interest enough in her ease 
to relieve it, if it were possible to do so in the 
i right way. The woman did not present the ap- 
^ pcarance of an invalid. She had not a look of 
| vigorous health, it is true; but it was plain to 
t the eyes of Mrs. Oldfield that she was fully able, 
so far as physical strength w&3 concerned, to 
maintain herself and child without the solicita¬ 
tion of alms. 

“Your own experience, I am sure, is in agree¬ 
ment with mine,” said Mrs. Oldfield, seeing that 
tho woman did not answer. “And I am also 
sure that you will agree with me when I say, 
that tho bread earned by independent work is 
as sweet again as that which comes through the 
humiliation of alms-seeking.” 

“If we are able to work, ma’am.” The 
woman’s voice was faint and pitiful. 

“You are able to work.” There was kind 
encouragement, not cold reproof, in the voice 
of Mrs. Oldfield. “Not as capable, perhaps, as 
some; but quite as ablo as several poor women 
I know, who have two, three, or four children 
to support; and who never ask help. You have 
entered the wrong way, depend upon it; and I 
beg of you to get out of it with as little delay 
as possible. Better take the barest necessaries 
of life, honestly gained in useful work, than a 
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fall basket at the price of womanly independ¬ 
ence. Set your child a better example, if you 
desire him to become an industrious, honest, 
honorable man.” 

This last remark touched^ie right chord, and 
Mrs. Oldfield saw it. j 

“If,” Bhe added, “you do not, in your own \ 
actions, illustrate for your child the value of j 
industry and independence, he may grow up an j 
idler and a vagabond; a curse to you, himself, 
and society. Think of this. As a mother, I j 
appeal to you. Take heart again; and for the \ 
Bake of your child. Let no bread, except that j 
procured by honest labor, pass his lips, if it be 
the coarsest bread, and scant at that. Let it \ 
never be cast into his teeth by wicked boys, to j 
ehame him, and, it may be, drive him to vice 
and crime, that his mother was a beggar!” ] 

The woman’s face flushed. Mr. Oldfield saw ! 
it, and felt still more provoked at his wife for j 
what Beemed to him little better than taking \ 
advantage of a poor wretch to lecture her, in- ; 
atead of extending the aid it was plain enough j 
Bhe needed. How his fingers itched for the J 
privilege of thrusting a coin into her hand! j 

“I do not say this,” continued Mrs. Oldfield, : 
“to hurt you; but to help you see what it is ! 
best to be done, looking to the future as well as • 
to the present. We gain present ease at too; 
dear a price, if it be at the cost of misery in the j 
future. Have I suggested more, in regard to 
your son, than is likely to happen? Will it not: 
be known that you lived on alms, instead of 
procuring your bread by patient toil; and 
will there not be some to throw this stinging, 
humbling reproach into the teeth of your 
boy, causing him to blush in ehame for his 
mother?” 

“It shall never be!” exclaimed the woman, 
rising from the chair in which she had been 
seated, and showing much disturbance of mind. 
“I never thought of that. Throw it into the 
teeth of my boy that his mother was a beggar! 
No—not while I have strength to move a foot 
or lift a finger.” 

“Spoken like a true mother,” said Mrs. Old 
field, encouragingly. “I was certain that you 
had not looked at this question on all sides. 
And now, if you are really in earnest, consider 
me your friend. Let me know your name and 
residence; and what kind of work you can do. 

I can and will aid you.” 

The woman looked grateful at these kind, 
issuring words, and gave her name as Clark. 
Bhe lived not far from the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

<f I have some plain Bowing that I wish to put 


out,” said Mrs. Oldfield. “When you are ready 
for it, I would like to see you again.” 

“I will call, ma’am, in a day or two. I’ve 
got Eome work in the house that is not quite 
-finished.” 

“So you have work? Ah! my good woman, 
your feet have stepped from the right way; get 
back again as quickly as possible. Think of 
your boy, and let the thought keep you moving 
right onward in the path of industry and inde¬ 
pendence.” 

“When I feel weak and sick, as I do, some¬ 
times,” Baid the woman, in a half-apologetic 
way, “I grow discouraged; it seems as if I hod 
no strength in me.” 

“In those seasons of weakness, if they return 
to you again,” answered Mrs. Oldfield, kindly, 
“come around and see me. I think, maybe, 
that I can always say something to help you; 
I will try at least. Only be resolute to do, 
while, as you said just now, you have power to 
lift a foot or move a finger, and, my word for it, 
all will come out right.” 

“Why didn’t you give her something to make 
a start on?” said Mr. Oldfield, in an earnest 
way, os the woman left the room. IIis porte- 
monnaio was already in his hand. “Hero’s a 
dollar. Call her back, Fanny. Don't let her, 
after all this long lecture, go without a farthing 
to help herself with.” 

Mrs. Oldfield smiled at her husband’s kind- 
hearted, impulsive enthusiasm, and Baid, 

“Put up your money. It would do her more 
harm than good just now. That dollar, coming 
in so easy a way, might suggest, at the wrong 
moment, too strong a contrast between the slow, 
wearying achievements of honest toil, and the 
quicker returns of beggary—and depress the 
good purposes which now rule in her mind. 
Don’t you see how much is at stake? It is the 
question of saviug or destroying a human souL 
I choose to look at it so; for it may involve all 
this. We can aave but little hope for a boy 
whoso mother supports him by idle beggary; it 
may be worse, for idleness and beggary lead 
almost surely to crime.” 

“Well, well!” answered Mr. Oldfield, return¬ 
ing his portemonnaie to his pocket. “Perhaps 
. you are right. But I can’t do thingB after this 
cold-blooded fashion, as I call it. It isn’t in 
me.” 

i “It should be in us always,” replied his wife, 
| “to do as sound reason teaches. Unless we aro 
! thus guided, our good acts will, in moat cases, 
! be turned into evil consequences so far as the 
> subjects are concerned.” 

t “But you talk so to these people, Fanny. 
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You don’t seem to hare any regard for their 
feelings. You probo every spot you think 
diseasod as sharply qb if you were a surgeon, 
with the life or death of a patient on your con¬ 
science.” 

True words ate, In most cases, better than 
alms,” said Mrs. Oldfield, in no way disturbed 
by her husband’s remarks. “And, moreover, 
a human bouI on the conscience weighs heavier 
than a human body In peril.” 

-When the woman, who had come to Mrs. Old¬ 
field for aid in lier poverty, and received only 
words in place of alms, left the houBe, she went, 
with hurrying stops, homeward—new thoughts 
and purposes in her mind. The rooms she lived 
in were in the second story of a house in a nar¬ 
row street occupied by a poor class of people, 
wIksq neglected children dwelt, for the most 
part, out of-doors, engaged in tho had work 
of corrupting one another. As Mrs. Clark en¬ 
tered this street, she hoard an outcry among a 
crowd of ohildron close by her own house, and, 
on drawing nearer, saw two little things fight¬ 
ing, while older boys and girls were standing 
around and encouraging them to beat and tear 
eaoh other. Such Beenes were common in that 
neighborhood, but none the leas agreeable to 
Mrs. Clark, who was always disturbed by any¬ 
thing like quarreling or fighting, whether among 
grown-up people or children. So she hurried 
forward to stop the cruel contest. What was 
her pain to hear, on approaching, one of the 
older boys, who had been encouraging the fight, 
cry out, 

“Run, Jack; here comes your mother 1 ” 

“No, he shan’t run!” cried back another. 
“JIo Btruck Tom first, and he’s got to fight it 
out.” 

By this timo Mrs. Clark had pushed through 
tho iittlo crowd of children that surrounded 
the combatants. There was her child, a mere 
babe, with a passionate, fiery faco, engaged in 
a fierce struggle with another child, about a 
year oldor. They were striking, biting, and 
tearing at each other in a blind way, eager as 
wild beasts to do harm. 

J.‘John!” cried Mrs. Clark, as she laid her 
hands upon her boy, and tore tho little ftxries 
opart. “How dare you do bo?” 

^“I’ll kill himl” said John, as he struggled to 
get away from his mother. 

Mrs. Clark, shuddering at this dreadful ex¬ 
hibition of evil passion, caught him up in her 
arms and ran into the house. She did not stop 
nor speak until she had gained her rooms up 
stairs, when sho put the boy down on the floor, 
tod, holding him from her, said, sternly, 


“What is the meaning of this? How dare 
you fight that little boy?” 

The child did not look Bhame-faced, nor 
frightened. Young as he was, a fierce indig. 
nation gleamed oqjUfirom every feature. 

“Tom Sikes saia you was a beggar! And I 
hit him. You ain’t a beggar; and I’ll Lit any 
boy that says bo. Are you a beggar, mamma?” 

And the child looked confidently into his 
mother’s faoe. He did not know why Bhe be¬ 
came so pale, nor why she turned her face away, 
so that the earnest eyes that were fixed upon it, 
could not see all the sudden tumult of feeling 
that was revealed therein. 

“You ain’t a beggar, mamma!” persisted the 
child. “You work, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Johnny, I work, and will work for yoa 
as long as I can move a hand.” And Mrs. Clark 
drew her boy close to her, and held his head 
against her bosom. “It was naughty in Tom 
Sikea to Bay that. But you mustn’t fight. 
That is wicked. His saying so don’t make it 

BO.” 

“You’re as good as his mother, and a great 
deal better. She gets drunk!” said the child, 
who so indignation Btill boiled over. 

“Hush, Johnny—hush! Don’t say that again 
about tho poor boy’s mother. It’s too dreadful 
to think about!” replied Mrs. Clark, who re¬ 
membered, too sadly, tho drunken father whose 
misdoings would, sooner or later, be cast into 
the fhee of her child. 

It took some timo for the disturbed feelings 
of both mother and child to get back again into 
calmness. Then Mrs. Clark took from a closet 
the half-finished work she had laid aside in a 
fit of weak despondency, and went to her honest 
task again, while Johnny sat down to amuse 
himself as best he could. Already he had tasted 
the pleasure of tho street, and its rough, free 
companionship. During hia mother’s frequent 
periods of absence from home—and they had 
grown longer, and oftener repeated of late—• 
Johnny had lived out-of-doors, and was begin¬ 
ning to harden in the active, rough-nnd-tum- 
blo life that was peculiar to the neighborhood— 
harder in mind as well as body. 

“Can’t I go down stairs, mamma?” he asked, 
soon growing weary of the still room and its 
few sources of enjoyment. 

Now the timely spoken words of Mrs. Oldfield 
had not died in the memory of Mrs. Clark. They 
had quickened thought in a new direction, and 
awakened a host of anxious fears in regard to 
her ohild. But for this ahe would not have 
felt so keenly the reproach which Johnny had 
been called to bear on her account, nor so firmly 
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resolved that it should never again be spoken 
Trith a shadow of truth to give it venom. 

“You can go down in the yard, Johnny, but 
not out into the street,” she replied. 

“I want to go into the street, mamma. Can’t 
I go?” urged .the chili 

“Wouldn’t you rather help mamma?” asked 
Mrs. Clark, forcing herself to Bpeak in a plea¬ 
sant way, though she felt anxious and disturbed. 

. “Yes,” answered the boy, quickly,. 
ft Then, as I have to work, you know,” said; 
the mother, “I want you to help me, by holding 
the end of this pillow-case as I sew the seam. 
Take hold just there and keep it out even.” 

Pleased at the thought of helping his mother, 
Johnny took hold of the piece of muslin, and 
Blood by her side for nearly half an hour, pa¬ 
tiently doing as she directed; while she, to keep 
him interested, talked to him cheerfully, and 
even told him little stories. Surprised at the 
ease with which she had, thus far, been able to 
hold the attention of her obi Id, Mrs. Clark’s 
thoughts began to reach out in the same direc¬ 
tion, and she saw maqy ways.by which he might 
be kept from the street. After the pillow-case 
was made, she had a skein of thread to wind off, 
and Johnny was well pleased to aid his mother 
by holding the skein for her. Then it came 
into her mind that it would be a very easy thing 
for her to teach him his letters, and then to spell 
and to read, while she sat sewing. So, to begin 
at once, she took from a shelf a card on which 
an alphabet was printed in large letters, and 
proposed to give Johnny a lesson. Nothing 
could have pleased him better; and, for nearly 
an hour, he went over and over the sounds, re¬ 
peating them after his mother, until he knew 
many of the letters at sight. Pleased at his 
earnestness and attention, Sirs. Clark praised 
Johnny at every step of his progress, and sug¬ 
gested bo many great achievements of learning 
in the future, that he was actually fired with a 
child’s ambition to be a scholar. He did not 
ask to go into the Btreet again that day. 


When Mrs. Clark lay down that night, her 
boy asleep beside her, it was v ith a clearer, 
calmer mind than she had possessed for a long 
while. She Baw, as a mother, only one right 
way before her—the way of honest industry, 
hard ns tho way might be—and she was resolved 
to walk therein, patiently, hopefully, though 
faint and weary at times, right to the end. ' 

A fow days after the little scene at Mrs. Old¬ 
field’s, Mrs. Clark called again upon tho lady 
who had given her kindly spoken admonition 
instead of alms. This time she had her little 
boy with her, for she had resolved never again 
to leave him exposed to the evil influences that 
surrounded them. Mr. Oldfield was present as 
before. 

“I will take that work, now, if you please, 
ma’am,” said the poor woman. 

“So you have thought well of my sug¬ 
gestions,” remarked Mrs. Oldfield. 

“Oh! yes, indeed, ma’am. Y'ou Eaid just the 
truth,” replied Mrs. Clark, with an earnestness 
that was not to be mistaken. “This is my little 
boy; and I thank you in his name.” 

Johnny was a hnndsome, bright-eyed little 
fellow. Mr. Oldfield held out his hand to him, 
and the boy came forward, in a manly way, 
giving his hand and answering, without bash¬ 
fulness, any questions that were asked. 

A few minutes’ talk with Mrs. Clark brought 
out the whole story of what had occurred on 
tho day of her previous visit. 

“Was I right or wrong?” asked Mrs. Old¬ 
field, after the woman had departed, with work 
enough to keep her employed for a week. 

“Bight, of course,” replied her husband. 
“Y r ou’re always right in these matters. But 
I can’t be so cool and calculating. It isn’t in 
me.” 

“And so, oftencr do harm than good in your 
benevolent acts, I am sorry to say,” replied 
Mrs. Oldfield. “It isn’t money-help, you may 
depend upon it, that poor people want, half so 
much as to be shown how to help themselves.” 
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BOB THORNE’S TUTOR. 


BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mabel’Thorne sat crying in her room; 
moaning and sobbing so piteously, that had 
any person been there to see, ho must have 
had a very stony heart indeed, if he could 
hate refused to essay every means of conso¬ 
lation possible to offer. 

But she was all alone in her sorrow, unless ! 
Ihe mocking-bird in the balcony could have; 
been counted a companion—a very unsympa- : 
ihiiing one he proved at all events. Tlie crea- < 
ture had been Mabel’s pet for months, she had ; 
fed him with her own pretty fingers, been bitten ; 
by him without a murmur, done everything in | 
her power to make him happy; and now, in her i 
distress, the ungrateful little monster only piped ! 
up more vigorously than usual, and, into the j 
bargain, amused himself by mimicking each ; 
prolonged sob in the most ludicrous manner. 5 

Mabel really felt that his ingratitude was too • 
much to bear, in addition to the troubles upon i 
her, and sho rose with a good deal of irritation > 
and banished him into a dark room, the bird j 
giving a final crow like an immense Shanghai i 


rooster as the door closed upon him, probably i 
by way of showing her that he was hot con-; 
quered, even if he was reduced to silence. ! 

Mabel went hack to have her cry out in soli- j 
tude. She was a long time about it; every effort j 
Bhe made to compose herself was followed by a ; 
BSTerer hurst of passionato tears; and, at last, ! 
there was nothing for it but to lie down on the j 
bed and sob herself to sleep, as fast ns possible. ; 

Now I am not laughing at the girl, she was ! 
Wally suffering greatly, and yet I cannot help j 
smiling ns I recall her afflictions. j 

Mabel Thorne was in love—what a horrible ! 


expression! but it is too late in the month to j 
bunt about for words—she was very young, she j 
bad just been separated from the man to whom ] 
Bhe had given her girlish affections and fancies, j 
and it seemed to her now that the only thing j 
left for her was to die. j 

At that phrase, or the Btato of feeling which ] 
it describes, we all begin to draw down the cor- ! 
Bera of our mouths; and yet it is a painful sight j 
to watch any young person bowed under the ; 
tempest of a first sorrow, and sincerely be- j 
uving that its suffering and darkness must be ' 
eternal, \ 


We who have lived past several such, tem¬ 
pests—not that we are old, either of us, dear 
reader, heaven forbid! but then we have lived 
long enough to learn that the clouds will break 
away at last, the sun come out again, and in 
time the whole world go on just as well as it 
did before. 

It is a miserable truth, but it is one never¬ 
theless, that hearts aro more like bakers’ pies 
than anything in the world, gutta-percha sort 
of affairs, and capable of supporting as many 
crosses as a cranberry tart. 

But this is all very wrong. I really had no 
intention of saying disagreeable things: and I 
promise now to confine myself wholly to Mabel 
Thorne, and the recital of her troubles and after 
destiny. 

Mabel had a younger brother preparing for 
college; and about six months before the open¬ 
ing of this narrative, ho had been taken from 
under the care of his old teachers, and brought 
home to bo finished up by a tutor. 

Mr. Thorne, the father, hnd found an immense 
deal of difficulty in providing himself with n bear 
leader for his cub. Half a dozen of the crea¬ 
tures had been tried in turn, and so unsatis¬ 
factory had their residence in the house proved, 
that Mabel, in common with the rest of the 
family, had decided that the whole race were 
an abomination in the sight of man, and of 
angels too, unless they are much more for¬ 
bearing than could reasonably bo expected even 
of seraphic natures. 

There really seemed nothing for it but to send 
Master Bob ignominiously back to school, where 
he was certain, to get into more scrapes, and 
commit more sins than could bo settled or atoned 
for in a score of years. At the last moment, 
however, fate interposed, preserved scapegrace 
Bob from ferules and birches, and put matters 
to rights for a time, at least. Fate, in this case, 
assumed tho shape of a fussy old friend of Mr. 
Thorne, who wrote him that he had found a 
tutor eligible in all respects, who would be sent 
on the very next day. 

“What is his name, father?” asked Bob. 

“Walter Lathrop,” replied the paternal, re¬ 
ferring to tho letter. 

Mabel heard and smiled approvingly—such a 
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sweet name—the last tutor had been named 
Jenkins and squinted dreadfully; the one pre¬ 
vious had vrorn bluo spectacles; another took 
snuff; a fourth snuffied, and so on through a 
catalogue of horrors frightful to the eyes of 
Mabel as the apparitions of Banquo’s crowned 
progeny were to Macbeth. 

“I hopo he don’t squint,” she sighed, pite¬ 
ously. 

“So do I,” said Bob; “X hato ft fellow that 
doos that; spectacles aro worso though, for then 
you can’t tell when the old muff has got his 
eyes on you.” 

That sentiment was instantly frowned down 
by the elders; even Mabel was condemned to 
silence while Mr. Thorno and his better half 
discussed the merits of the now tutor.. 

“I see but one difficulty,” Mr3. Thorne said, 
“he is very young; only twenty-fivo.” 

Mabel nearly sprang out of her chair with 
delight. The others had all been rusty old 
baohelors, who dodged behind a Greek lexi¬ 
con every time she approached; but a man of 
twenty-five—oh, delicious! 

“I am inclined to think that will prove no 
objection,” returned Mr. Thorne; while Mabel 
listened eagerly, pretending all the while to bo 
greatly interested in her embroidery. “The 
young gentleman will havo more influence from 
that very fact—Robert will find him a com¬ 
panion.” 

Bob put out his lips, and forthwith bogan 
devising all sorts of modes- of torturo for tho 
unfortunate creature, looking as innocent as a 
spring chicken nevertheless. 

The discussion went on; so did tho day, and 
both ended at last. The next morning, a car¬ 
riage drovo up to the house, and Walter Lnthrop 
made his appearance, having arrived by the 
early train. 1 

Mabel did not meet him until dinner time; 
but sho had watched him for a full hour from 
her chamber window, whilo ho walked about 
tho lawn with Bob, and, judging from tho boy’s 
merriment, rapidly ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of his new pupil. 

Mabel began by thinking him very unlike 
anything she had ever imagined in tho way of 
a tutor. Before dinner time arrived, Bke had 
gono on to a thousand fancies not at all neces¬ 
sary to describe. 

Ho was tail and slender, really bftndsome, and 
there was a certain carelessness about his dress, 
so well carried off by his youth and good looks, 
that it had quite a picturesque effect; in time it 
would probably settle into downright slovenli- 
-ness; but Mabel did not think of that. 


She conversed with him a little during the 
evening. He sang a tolerable tenor, played the 
guitar; and Mabel went to bed very indignant 
with tho three pitiless sisters who had con¬ 
demned a mam like that to tho profession h« 
was obliged to follow. 

Walter Rathrop succeeded admirably in mak¬ 
ing himself a favorite in tho house. Before 
many weeks one would souner have taken him 
for an intimate friend of the family, than % 
person engaged to perform a special duty. 

Mrs. Thorne liked him because he was a be¬ 
liever in homoeopathy, and listened with sym¬ 
pathy to her little ailments, at which tho others 
always laughed. Ho knew an immense deal 
about Hahnemann, understood tho mystery of 
the Bmall globules, and agreed with her like¬ 
wise in her peouliar theories upon a variety of 
subjects. 

Mr. Thorne was satisfied with him, because 
Bob seemed doing well in his studies; and be¬ 
sides, Walter played a capital game of chess— 
the womenkind had been too stupid to learn. 
So the young tutor, as I said, ended before long 
by becoming a general favorite. 

There appeared no objection to his practicing 
with Mabel. Mrs. Thorne liked to hear them 
Bing together; the father considered her a mere 
child still, and nobody dreamed that anything 
of consequence could come out of so innocent 
a matter, unless it might be improvement in 
Mabel’s voice. 

Two %iiddle-aged heads ought to haTO been 
wiser, for what can be more dangerous than 
long hours over a piano-forte, tho songs with 
their suggestive titles, and all the little iniima* 
cies that must unavoidably spring up? But the 
thought never occurred either to the father or 
mother, and the consequence was—you know 
what, girls—just tho prettiest little romanc* 
two young people ever encountered. 

Walter Lathrop was a man of sufficient talent 
and good acquirements. There was not so much 
at tho bottom as one might havo expected from 
the showy exterior; his attainments were rather 
brilliant than solid. Ho was undoubtedly indo¬ 
lent, not accustomed to deep thought upon any 
subject, and, from that very fact, os likely to 
bo led into indiscretions and wrong doing & s ® 
man 6f worse principles, but more systematic 
habits. 

I do not suppoSo ho thought ho was doing 
anything wrong in falling in love with Mab 
Thorne; I do him tho justice to believe Ihot ha 
did not put her sixty thousand dollars and u 
poverty into the consideration. The truth W 

ho had a weakness for falling in lovo—a tery 
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contemptible ono undoubtedly, yet exceedingly * 
pleasant let -wise people say what they please, jj 
Mabel had no failing of the sort. She had 
been educated at homo under tho'enro of an 
idmirable woman, who had Been fit to die Bome- 
thing-lesa than a year before, at the very time 
then Mabel most needed her wisdom and ox- 
tmple; for Mrs. Thorne was so occupied with 
ter ailments and her hatred of allopathy, that 
ahe had little thought to spend upon her daugh¬ 
ter, especially as she openly laughed at Hahne¬ 
mann and despised sugar pills. Owing to tbo 
fact that sho was innocent of boarding-school 
friends and sensation novels, Mabel was not so 
well informed as she might have been upon a 
Tariety of subjects, and Bhe yielded herself to a 
pleasant dream without reflecting upon it either 
wy. 

The time came when Bighs and whispers grew 
more eloquent, when life changed wholly to the 
young girl: and hero.I am not jesting. She was 
in impulsive, imaginative person, and created 
in her mind an ideal which she clothed in tho 
chape of Walter Lathrop, and worshiped be¬ 
lieving it to bo him. It was romance with her, 
but not folly; she really loved, but although 
she was ignorant of it, not so much the man 
himself as the being she believed him to be. 

However, putting metaphysics out of the ques¬ 
tion, she was more in earnest than was at all 
consistent with prudence or happiness; and no 
persuasions could have induced her to believe 
thit, in ten years from that time, her whole mind 
would be so changed that a union with Walter 
Lathrop would have mado the misery of her life. 

I have no intention of dwelling upon that 
twson. In spite of mo x should turn it into 
ridicule; and as every man and woman can 
picture the records of that time from his or her 
experience, if he or she would tell the truth, I 
^hall pass it over in silence. 

Waller Lathrop had been six months in the 
house before the parents dreamed that their 
^tighter was i n the slightest degree interested 
whim. Of courso the servants knew it—they 
«ow everything always—but they held their 
peace. 

Tho disclosure was unexpected and un- 
pleasaut—it happened in this wise: 

Ono bright autumn afternoon, Mr. nnd Mrs. 
0rn ° xvnlk in the garden; they were 

*fy good friends that day; ho had forgotten 
iJ usincss, and sho homoeopathy. 

lit alon S ^ ,0 wa ihs quite in a lover- 

e fashion, discoursing of their children— 

P^scd with Bob’s advancement, and 
g ted because Mabel grew so pretty. 


“A darling little puss,” said Ml*. Thorne. 

“So different from most girls of her age,” 
said Mrs. Thorne. 

“Yes, indeed,” said ho; “no nonsense there.” 

“No nonsense there,” repeated she. 

As tho words left the lady’s lips, tho couple 
J reached a spot where they commanded a view 
J of a rustic arbor, a little off from ono of the 
l principal paths, and they both stood cataleptic, 
> turned to statues by the sight that met their 
;> gaze. 

| Upon a bench sat Mabelp at her feet knelt tho 
5 handsomo tutor, clasping her hand in his, and 
^ pouring out a flood of passion that would have 
$ drowned all bulwarks of prudence, which any 
S young girl could have heaped up to stem the 
tide. 

A stifled shriek from Mrs. Thorne—a muttered 
oath from tho father, in spito of his church 
standing—a cry from Mabel—utter consterna¬ 
tion on the port of the young man. 

The scene which followed was not pleasant; 
but it was such an one as will occasionally take 
place even in well-regulated households. 

Bcforo tho sun set, Lathrop had left the house 
in disgrace; Bob had tired himsolf out with fits 
of passion, varying from the pathetic to the 
outrageous; Sir. and Mrs. Thorne sat in their 
private room, disconsolate and crest-fallen, and 
Mabel, as I described several pages back, had 
cried herself to sleep in her chamber. 

She was awakened by the doleful groans and 
shrieks of her bird, and rising, quite shocked 
| at her own cruelty, set him out on tho balcony, 
again to enjoy the sunset and make a more 
| heartless disturbance than before. 

[ Nobody came near her; there she sat until 
| the bell rang for dinner, and when a servant 
: knocked to know if sho would go down—her 
■ father had sent—she turned away more broken- 
; hearted than ever, and indignant that he could 
: think she would taste food after an ordeal such 
: as she had passed through. 

A sleepless night and a dull morning after 
; found her still more miserable. Her mother 
came up and tried consolation; Mr. Thorne 
ordered her down to tho library, and essayed 
; commands with no better effect than his wife’s 
persuasions. 

Lathrop had gone; where, Mabel did not 
know. Sho was quite certain that no letters 
from him would be nllowcd to reach her, that 
every movement would bo watched, and she 
could do nothing but give way to her wretched¬ 
ness, and increase it, as peoplo always do suf¬ 
fering, by thinking of nothing else from morning 
till night. 
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Several weeks passed, and Mabel’s health had \ 
suffered bo much, that her parents wero glad to j 
compromise matters, and, at least, restore their j 
Own affection and kindness. j 

The houso was dreary enough; Mabel went ^ 
about liko a restless ghost; she put back her \ 
curls and only wore tho most melancholy sort \ 
of braids; she had managed to get a trouble- > 
Some cough from much sitting at open windows i 
and incessant watching of tho moon. i> 

Mr. Thorne grow alarmed at her state. Ho ^ 
really believed the girl would fret herself into j: 
consumption—something must be done, that \ 
was certain—he was quite ready to offer every ^ 
sort of consolation, except tho one which would ^ 
have been effectual. ;■ 

But Mabel was indifferent to every project, s 
resigned to anything that might be proposed; ■! 
eho sighed at the idea of awusem'ent, and 5 
shuddered at the gayety of a winter in town. 5 
“Wc will go South, if you like,” Mr. Thorne J 
said, “and spend a season at New Orleans.” \ 
; “Whatever you please,” replied Mabel, \ 
meekly. J 

“Would you rather go than stay hero?” ^ 

“Just a3 you think best,” eho answered, with ^ 
tho same angelic submission and Bweetness. I 

Mr. Thorne was irritated beyond all on- < 
durance; but it wn3 no time for reproaohea or £ 
lectures—tho girl must bo humored and coaxed i- 
back to her senses. Mrs. Thorne was not a j 
very judicious assistant in an affair liko that; \ 
she fretted a great deal, bothered Mabel with $ 
sugar pills and small pellets, hut I am not j 
aware that the doses helped her either in mind [ 
or body. [ 

At last it was decided that Mr. Thorne and ; 
Mabel should go South for the winter; Mrs. \ 
Thorne had a fancy that the climate was bad \ 
for tho health, and concluded to remain at i 
homo. It was just as well, for her little pecu- J 
liarities irritated tho girl in the morbid stato j 
into which she had fallen. | 

• During tho journey, and after their arrival at i 
New Orleans, Mr, Thorne did his best to amuse ■ 
and rouse her, hut his efforts succeeded very : 
Blowly. They had a largo circle of friends in : 
the gay city, and Mabel went out a great deal; • 
she believed herself a martyr to her father's : 
wishes, but it often happened that she onjoyed 
a ball in spite of herself, though sho always did i 
an extra amount of repining the next day by.:; 
way of penunco for tho sin of forgetting her: 
troubles for an instant, ; 

. Sho thought and dreamed of Lathrop inees- i: 
santly; it seemed to her that sho would will- • 
ingly have given life itself to see him once i 


more. She fancied his distress—lie would d> 
something desperate—commit suicide, perhaps! 
Sho never, picked up a newspaper without & 
shudder, expecting to find the young mm’i 
name down in tho catalogue of deaths miser¬ 
able accident or-self-destruction. The terrible 
tidings never met her eye, however; hie nice 
did not reach her in any way. If Mr. Thorn 
knew anything of his whereabouts, the inform*, 
tion was. carefully concealed from Mabel 

The winter passed on. Carnival was almost 
over, and people wero crowding as muchamutt* 
ment as possible into the remaining days of 
enjoyment, before resigning themselves to its 
sack-cloth and ashes of a penitential Lent 

Mabel was sitting in her chamber, one more* 
ing, weary with tho fatigues of a hall, and alto¬ 
gether as disconsolate as one of Miss London’* 
heroines, The door opened unexpectedly, ad 
Mr. Thorne entered the room, with a very sia- 
gular expression upon his face—anxiety and 
sympathy wero apparent, but under all vas i 
certain subdued satisfaction which would break 
out in spito of hiB self-control. 

Mabel looked up languidly, and replied to bis 
inquiries after her health, rather wonderingil 
his unusual solicitude. They conversed ft little, 
but Mr. Thorne was so preoccupied that it struck 
her at last, and she turned toward him with & 
nervous sort of animation. 

“Have you letters from home?” she nshei 

“No; I expect to hear from your mother to* 
morrow,” ho replied, “I have news from til 
North, however.” 

His tone was bo singulnr that she began U 
tromblo with a vague anxiety; she had grow 
so irritable that tho least thing excited anddb* 
turhed her. 

“What do you mean, father?” sbo inquire-I, 
hastily. 

Mr. Thorne went up to her and put his an 3 
caressingly about her waist, while she loobl 
into his face, bo pale and trembling, that b 
pitied her. 

“I have heard something Ibnt you oughts 
know,” lie said, slowly; “you will bear it beii 
from mo; but, Mabel, dear, bo a sensible 6^1) 
and-” 

Sho started from him and stood staring ** 
him, appalled by tho horrible fear which hi 
lain at her heart for weeks, and now gf** 
almost into a certainty. 

“Mabel!” ho exclaimed, alarmed at her ap¬ 
pearance, and moving toward her. 

Sho put out her hand to keep him bac 
cried out in a hollow voice, .. 

“I know what it is—Walter Latbrop is c* 
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you satisfied now? Ho is dead—let mo 
dio too !** 

She was in distress too terrible to think of 
romance or tragedy, but her manner and her 
fancies so vexed her father, that ho forgot all 
bis sympathy, and answered bluntly, 

.. “Don't be a fool, child 1 I’ll risk that young 
scape-grace’s dying for twenty girls.” 

■/ “He is ill, suffering-” 

“Deuce a bit! My dear, ho is married.” 

He was sorry for his cruelty the moment the 
vord3 had left his lips. Mabel’s face grew 
whiter, her hands shut convulsively, and she 
fell onto the sofa, neither fainting nor in tears, 
bat trembling so violently that she could not 
support herself. 

Mr. Thorne was thoroughly frightened, and 
is fussy as any man who finds himself in a pre¬ 
dicament where he does not know what must he 
done next, 

■ “I don’t believe it,” were Mabel’s first words. 
“You have tortured mo enough—the proofs, 
the proofs!” 

Unfortunately for Mabel they were such ns 
were indisputable; there was nothing left but 
to call up her pride and bear it as well as she 
could. 

Sho left her father abruptly, and went away 
to her bed-room. Probably all that she had 
before suffered appeared slight, indeed, com¬ 
pared to tbe anguish of that hour. She had 
lenso enough to keep it to herself; hut Mabel 
Thorne was not a goose—sho still made excuses 
for Lathrop in her own mind, yet sho would 
have despised herself had she permitted her 
thoughts to dwell upon his memory as sho had 
before done. 

Mr. Thorne, little skilled in the mysteries of 
female nature, was astonished to meet her in 
the evening quiet and becomingly dressed— 
really making a strong effort to conceal her 
pun; ho had expected a course of nervous 
ferer, at the very least. 

heither that nor sickness of any sort followed. 
They finished their visit, and when spring came 
returned home. Mabel was greatly altered, 
Ikere was no denying that; the playful light- 

cartedness of girlhood was gone, hut the 
ordeal had done her good in mnny other re¬ 
spects. 

She did her best to appear cheerful and 

appy, she could not endure the idea now of 
pitied, and not the slightest allusion to 
"alter Lathrop ever passed her lips. 

Thorno began to feel a good deal of re- 
®PMt for the girl, and, according to my view of 

0 case » she deserved it. Everybody knows 


that what is called a first love is, nine times in 
ten, a sentiment that could not bring us lasting 
happiness; nevertheless it is a hard thing for 
any young creature to relinquish such a dream: 
very much that is beautiful and bright goes with 
it—life can nover give back tno feelings that 
were wrested from the heart during that season; 
but, after nil, it does people good, makes them 
tougher and stronger, and, liko tho measles or 
the whooping-cough, it had better come early 
in life than wait till mature ago and bo bo dan¬ 
gerous. 

The summer passed—it was a dreary one to 
Mabel—and tho following winter found them 
settled in New York. Mabel might have been 
quite a belle, only she cared little about it; 
although, to please her father, aho went out a 
great deal. 

One of tho most frequent visitors at the house 
was a Mr. Bradley, a sensible, wealthy man, 
who had possibly seen his thirty-fifth birthday, 
but had, by no means, settled in absolute old 
bachelordom on that account. 

He loved Mabel sincerely, and toward Bpring 
ho asked her father’s permission to address 
her—greatly to Mr. Thorne’s satisfaction. Tho 
avowal was unexpected to Mabel, but she could 
not put it aside, as she had done many similar 
declarations. Mr. Bradley had won her respect 
and esteem, but sho did not lovo him; it seemed 
impossible that any such sentiment could ever 
find a place in her heart. 

Sho told him her whole story very frankly, 
and he listened with a great deal of patience, 
offering her his sincere sympathy and advice. 
They conversed freely for a long time, and 
Mabel felt a sense of relief in tho confidence 
she gave, such as had not before visited her for 
months. 

“And yet,” Mr. Bradley said, at last, “I can¬ 
not give up my best hopes in this way, Mabel; 
you have not answered my question. Will you 
marry me?” 

Mabel looked at him in astonishment. 

“You cannot wish it,” she said, “after all I 
have told you.” 

“I do, more than over; X really did not know 
it was in human nature to ho so sensible.” 
Mabel smiled, but shook her head. 

“I will be your friend,” sho answered; “I 
dare not promise anything more.” 

But Mr. Bradley wa3 by no means satisfied. 
He tried argument and persuasion, and Mabel’s 
scruples were a good deal shaken. 

“I do not love you,” she said, frankly, 

“But you like me—a little?” 

“I like you very muoh; I respect you, I could 
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submit to your advice and counsel, but a woman 
should marry with deeper feelings.” 

•, “I am not Buro of that, Mabel; friendship, 
confidence, and esteem make a very good founda¬ 
tion upon which to build a married life.” 

Then he talked to her again, and she list¬ 
ened. It was all very different from tho lan¬ 
guage Walter Lathrop had employed; totally 
unlike anything eho had ever read in novels; 
widely opposed to all her former fancies and 
theories; but it Bounded very sensible and plea- 
Bant notwithstanding. 

“May I ask you ono question more?” he in¬ 
quired; “and will you promise not to think mo 
impertinent or cruel?” 

“I am not afraid to promise.” 

“Do you still care for that man?” ho whis¬ 
pered. 

The color shot into Mabel’s face, but Bhe 
nerved herself and answered slowly, 

“I hardly know how to answer; I believe I 
do not caro for him; yet tho feeling I gave— 
the—I don’t know how to say what I mean, Mr. 
Bradley.” 

“I think I understand. You cannot forget 
the dream, although you have ceased to connect 
it with its former object.” 

“I trust so,” Mabel said. “I should despise 
myself were it otherwise; but, feeling as I do, 
I should not dare to marry another—I believe 
all capability of loving has left me—I am 
frightened sometimes to find how cold and 
hard-hearted I am growing.” 

, lfo smiled. Very possibly-ho understood and 
had experienced a similar state of feeling. At 
all events, ho did not appear at all alarmed 
at Mabel’s description of her icy quiet and 
statuesque repose, for ho renewed his offer with 
unshaken composure. 

Mabel did not accept him, sho had no idea 
that she ever should do so; but Mr. Bradley did 
not despair, and they remained as good friends 
ae ever. 

Everybody knows that persovcranco will work 
miraoles; so no ono will bo astonished to hear 
that before tlio summer was over, Mabel had 
promised to become Mr. Bradley’s wife. 

They were married in the latter part of Sep^ 
tomber, and Bailed immediately for Europe. 

Tho next year passed tnoro pleasantly than 
Mabel could lmvo ventured to hope. Mr. Brad¬ 
ley was so kind and gentle that she was daily 
drawn more closely toward him, IIo was a man 
of extreme refinement of character, delicate 
sensibilities, and perfectly capable of going 
through with tho task which he had taken 
upon himself. Ho was an' extremely agreeable 


traveling companion, possessed as much en¬ 
thusiasm as Mabel herself, gratified her fancies, 
taught her to love art with an understanding 
and reverence she had never known before. 
They wandered over Europo for two years, 
and then returned to America to make for them- 
selves a home, and find such happiness as it 
might please destiny to bestow upon them. 

Mabel was astonished to find how much life 
had altered. She wqb no longer either discon* 
tented or miserable; site gave to her husband 
every feeling which sho had promised; put aside 
all thought of Walter Lathrop; but, in spite of 
herBelf, there were times when tho recollection 
of that girlish dream would come bnck and bring 
something like a Bhadow of her former pain, 
Mr. Bradley conversed with her unrestrainedly 
concerning all those things, and never appeared 
either irritated or troubled at her dwelling upon 
the past. 

In truth, Mabel was much tnoro completely 
cured than she herself dreamed, although itia 
quite probable that Mr. Bradley was more clear* 
sighted and saw deeper into tho real stale of 
tho case. 

Mabel had been married three years, and an* 
like most women who have had ns many years' 
experience in matrimony, she was much happier 
than when Bhe became a wife. 

They were going ono night to dine with I 
Bister of Mr. Bradley, and Mabel was dressing 
for the occasion, when her husband entered and 
asked to speak with her. 

Sho sent away her maid, and continued the 
finishing touches of her toilet while she listened. 

“What makes you hesitate so?” she asked. 
“You hftvo no bad news, I hope?” 

“No, no,” he replied, cheerfully, with apeen* 
liar laughing twinkle in his eyeB; “but— 
“Well?” 

“ Who do. you think wo Bball meet at Julia flt 
There was something in his voice which 
startled Mabel. She turned toward him-* 
name she seldom spoko died on her lips* 

“ Ye B ,” Mr. Bradley replied, composedly is 
ever, seeming in no wise disturbed by her man 
nor; “wo oro to dino with Walter Lathrop sn 
his wife.” 

.One of Mabel’s old nervous tremors took pcs* 
session of her; but, after a time, Mr. Bradley 
succeeded in calming her. , 

“I cannot go,” she said; “I really-j nD0 | 
Oil! I am ashamed of myself, Louis; but can 

g He insisted, however, and almostirritated 

by the laughing way in which he treate 
distress. 
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“How does it happen they are to he there?” 
she asked.. 

«Very simply. Mr. Lathrop’a wife has lost 
her fortune, and ho is forced to take up his 
old profession again. My sister knew the lady 
years since, and on her account is trying to 
obtain him a situation.” 

“Poor Walter 1” sighed Mabel*, involuntarily. 

Mr. Bradley turned away his head to hide a 
Btnile—such an insensible husband! • 

“Have you seen him?” she questioned. 

“Yea; I met him yesterday.” 

He smiled again; fortunately Mabel did not 
perceive it, or sho might have been seriously 
offended. Could it bo that ho was laughing at 
that youug Adonis of her imagination? Had 
he no fear of him? 

He induced Mabel to go at last, and sho 
started with a sinking heart. The guests were 
ill collected when the pair entered the drawing¬ 
rooms. Mrs. Parsons received them with her 
usualaffectionate warmth; and after Mabel had 
greeted such persons as sho knew, sho took her 
ecat, not daring to raise her eyes lest she should 
encounter the gaze of Walter Latlirop. 

She remembered him as he looked when they 
pitted—his graceful form—that expressive faco 
—those dark eyes so eloquent with feeling! Oh! 
for a moment Mabel was wretched enough—sho 
had deceived herself so long, but 6he could never 
fall back into that cold quiet. Sho must tell hor 
husband all—probably ho would no longer bear 
«ith her—they should part—well, Bhe could die! 

She had reached that point of misery, when 
she heard her husband’s voice at her elbow, 

“Mrs. Bradley,” ho said, calm as a lake with 
the sun on it, “let me present Mr. Lathrop to 
you.” 

Mabel wa3 near screaming, hut she forced 
herself to sit still, to look up. There stood her \ 
husband, smiling and pleasant; by his side was j 
Bn ni-dreased, long haired individual, very puffy i 
and wheezy, as if troubled with incipient dropsy j 
And asthma, shabby as to his lower limbs, very j 
dilapidated ns to his whole person from the un- i 
tidy manner in which ho had flung himself into j 
his clothes. : 

It could not he—Mnbel would not believe it! : 
hut be Bpoke, called her by name, croaked some- j 
thing about a former acquaintance, while Mabel ; 
141 ^ 8 P c uchless consternation. Could less than j 
five years have wrought a change like that, and : 
transformed Adonis into such a Caliban? I 

She glanced about—the only Btrange lady \ 


( present was a tall, lank creature on the sofa, 
with a troubled, anxious-look, and bo ill-dressed 
that it was quite evident she could bo no other 
, than the mate of the man before her. 

< Away flew Mabel's dream; dead at her feet 
^ fell the last glow of romance, and she sat thero 
^ ready to sink into the floor with shame and 
!; mortification. 

s The dinner and evening passed very con- 
if fusedly to her. She sat near Lathrop, and saw 
i hira eat in a greasy, unctuous manner, which 
j fully accounted for his puffy appearance, 
j Mabel went home in a state of self-abasement 
5 unparalleled in her experience. To think sho 
could have woven a dream about an object like 

\ that, crowned him with a halo, set him up as 
5 an idol, and have worshiped him with the blind- 
: ness of a Hindoo devotee. That she should over 
; have acknowledged it to her husband. "What 
: mujt lie think of her? What would he say? 

: She need not have troubled herself about that, 

| for three days elapsed before he even alluded to 
i the subject; then he said abruptly as they sat 
• together, 

• “Mabel, I want to ask you an odd question. 

| May I?” 

She bowed her head. 

“Do you love me now?” 

She looked up. There he stood, smiling at her 
with such true, earnest affection, that she fairly- 
burst into tears, and threw herself into his arms 
to have her cry out in peace. 

The gliost of girlish romance was laid at rest 
forever; and Mabel’s answer to his question was 
whispered as blushingly as if sho had not been 
married three years. 

“That is an end of it,” Mr. Bradley said, 
after they had talked awhile; “it is very hard, 
but old Ioyg affairs have a habit of turning into 
nightmares! I moaned over a girl once for 
more years than I care to tell, and, when I met 
her, she snuffled and hold a dirty child in each 
hand.” 

Mabel laughed heartily, and so the matter 
ended. Caliban, christened Adonis, obtained 
his situation; while Mrs. Caliban mended his 
old shirts, and fretted and fretted as much as 
she saw fit. ‘ 

Mabel Bradley went on through life, growing 
every year more attached to the man to whom 
she had given esteem, which had transformed 
itself into a lovo much stronger and safer to 
trust than the first ebullition of youthful senti¬ 
ment and passion. 
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BOUGHT. 

BY 0 A B 0 Ii IN K 8. WHITMARSH' 


Ir wft 3 a day of slmdo and shino in early 
Juno. A dozen times had tho clovor blossoms in 
my neighbor Hyalip’s pasture •winked tho rain¬ 
drops out of their eyes; and hero was another 
quiok, sudden shower, to bow tho patient things 
acain with its weight. 

Tho hearso drove up to my door—that equip¬ 
age which, sooner or later, stops at all our 
doors; but hardly on such an errand as brought 
it now to mino. It was tho now hearse, tho 
best one; there are twain in our town of Ply¬ 
mouth. Tho old was owned by tho Episcopal 
church, high-church, and there wore crosses 
carved on it—wo had to obtain pormits from 
wardens, vestrymen, and all that; wo aro plain 
Congregationalism, and wanted a plain hearso, 
free as air. So wo bought one by subscription, 
with glass aides instead of tho carving: moro 
modorn-looking, and somo of tho low-church 
peoplo borrowed it. High-ohurolt remonstrated. 
They got up a famous quarrel: and ever sinco 
tho town has been divided into two parties, now 
hearse and old. 

You need not smito, nor shudder, What is a 
country town or a country church without its 
quarrels, littlo pleasant breezes that bring to 
tll'o surfaco and blow away ill-feeling? Don't 
country peoplo love each other bettor than city? 
Aro they not kinder in sickness, moro cordial 
in health, and yot aro they not always fighting? 

Queer human naturol I have scon wet eyes 
at funerals glanco toward tho door to learn: 
which hearse it was, now or old. Queer hearts 
of ours that can turn* all at once, from great, | 
deep thoughts of human tenderness and heavenly : 
joy, to thoughts of soino potty pique below here | 
among tho shadows! When our bodies shall bo 
refined, “caught up” into heavenly glory, may : 
they not Iiavo just such power of quiok motion ; 
as tho mind 1ms now, and dart from hero to ; 
Sirius, and down tho unmeasured depths of tho : 
milky-way, in shorter time than wo can dream, • 
eo tethered as wo aro at present by our clay! i 

Tho hearso opened—it opens behind, you ■ 
know—and my cousin Matilda emerged. I j 
thought she lmd gone to New York the day : 
before yesterday. Sho entered tho room blush- ! 
ing, laughing, nnd looking vexed. “I do bo- j 
liovc,” sho said, “I’ve reached the worst now! i 


Don’t ever tell any one, cousin, that I came to 
your door in a hearso. I was caught in the 
shower—was in dismay about my now lonnel 
nnd dress, gloves—everything new, you seel 
Mr. Wilkin b offered mo tho ride, and with the 
big drops coming down on my ribbons I could 
not wait to deliberate; so in I crept, and enter¬ 
tained myself with crying to think I was driven 
to tho alternative.” 

But wo both laughed, as I brushed tho hearje- 
dust from her new barego. “Never mind, Mat* 
tie, somo peoplo only writ© down incongruities 
and absurdities; you were born to live them, I 
believe. Fato knows how sweet-tempered you 
aro, or sho would not teaso you eo. How hap¬ 
pen you to bo hero still?” 

“My usual luck. Tho letter I oxpectcdfrom 
my employor did not como.” 

“You don’t seem much troubled.” 

“Troubled! Haven’t I been disappointed in 
everything over sinco I was born?—and haven't 
I borne all, and laughed at all, till my heart is 
cased in armor as hard ns a crocodile’s scale! 
I should like to seo myself troubled about the 
losing on appointment as governess.” 

A knock at the'parlor door, nnd ray neighbor 
Hyalip, ho of tho olover-field, appeared, in¬ 
terrupting ,our conversation. The hearso had 
driven from my gato just as ho approached it 
with hia team; ho had stopped to ask wherefore. 

I evaded tho subject with certain nllugionsto 
tho village quarrel, and then ovaded that; for 
talk of tho paraphernalia of burial could not be 
plonsant to a man of Hosea Ilyslip’s ago. But 
ah, when is a man old? Ilosea should have 
been, yet lio eyed Matilda’s boot which she was 
drying at tho wood fire; perhaps with wisdom 
of old ho was mentally commenting on tho foil/ 
of modern shoes! Ho measured her height, 
nnd looked in her frank, blue eyes— perhaps he 
was thinking of n fancy ho had for her mother 
once. Matilda’s mother had refused him as 
being too old by eight years. She had better 
not: sho married a worso man, though younger. 

I always liked Ilosea as a neighbor. Hews! 
so hopelessly homely to look upon, you cou! 
not help regarding him with a feeling of s>m 
patliy. Thcro is a point of ugliness be)on 
which disgust turns to pity, and Ilosea w« 
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core than ono remove, past that point. Then 
le bid lost his wife: that added to niy tendor- 
tWJ . And ho was strong, practical, honest: a 
rkh man, who never took moro than six per 
«nt; i prosperous man, who would go out in a 
Midnight to leave wood nt some widow’s door; 
lioagh in sooth it wns part to savo the expenso 
of learning, and pnrt a sort of “t’otlior worldli- 
we must lay up somo treasure in heaven. 
“Millie,” said I, as IJoBca loft tho room, 
"there 13 an honest widower, who has asked 
te twenty times to select him a wifo. Supposo 
joo fftko him, and become my neighbor—I’ll 
teach you all about butter and cheese; and,” 
iruing her toward tho window, “look what a 
jnnd old pino that is in front of his house— 
t very harp of yEolusI and look at his clover 
endow, the daily delight of my eyes”—tho Iato 
iftcrnoon light was streaming across it now— 
“in Aladdin’s garden of emerald, diamond, and 
fwl—and then he has a tree of tho best sum- 
ctr tpplc3 I ever tasted.” What nonsenao wo 
tiler sometimes just to hear ourselves talk! 
“What a hnnd ho has!” said Matilda, think- 
iigiloud. “Is his character as gnarled and 
flabborn as his flesh? And I wonder why they 
left off tho forehead and chin in making his 
fitt. Pon’t he remind you of tho pictures of 
Cen. Jackson, with that bristling gray hair? 
hone man so much worso than another?” 

“Thero is a choice in tho matter of personal 
durai,” I said, smiling at tho incongruity of 
tie fancy eho suggested—she, past thirty, to bo 
tare, but with the beauty that timo ripens— 
filh spirit and sense, a color of health in her 
dtek, a lady-like delicacy and completeness in 
tit proportions of her face. 

“Not every ono,” sho said, “can find a hus- 
lini liko yours, handsome as Antinous; and I 
Ml you, couBin, I am nearly tired of being 
toned about nnd thwarted by fate.” 

“Nonsenso, Mattie. Como out to supper, and 
<!•> not harbor suoli fancies. I’d as soon see 
P«jcha married to Caliban.” 
ffcBent her afterward to tho railway station; ! 
tad heard no moro of cousin Matilda for a week.' 
Me&ntimo Ilosea camo again. Ilis boots, being ; 
ligtoough for tho giant-killer, wore redolent of 
t S birn-yard; and lie shifted ono over tho other • 
vilh an awkward restlessness. 

“Who was that young woman stopping with : 
m yesterday?” outupoko Ilosea, ■ “Wan’t it j 
«*of Matty Holder’s girls? I used to liko i 
Mly In old timc3.” i 

“The very same.” j 

What a foot sho has—smaller than her i 
Cil s; nnd what a good carriage! A healthy : 


X girl, no doubt,” as if lio had boon selecting a 
< cowl “How would sho suit me for a wifo?” 

} “You had bottor ask her.” 
i “That’B a fact.” My indignant irony wns 
l lost. “Just let mo know when she comos agin. 
> But I must go; it’s milking timo.” 

{ “Bettor stop and tnko tea with us,” said my 
$ husband, entering. 

j: “No, thankco; can’t stop; and then I'vo got 
^ a piece of ’bacca in my mouth;” besides, sig- 
5 nificantly glancing at mo with ono oye, “I may 
jj as woll wait till somo subserkent opportunity, 
^ he, he, ho!” And Hosea disappeared. 

J Cousin Mat camo agnin in duo timo. Always 
s wolcomo, but always unlucky. Her anticipated 
$ employer had failed in business, must tlispenso 
X with tho luxury of a govornoss for his children, 
s “I wish you could spend tho summer with us, 

J and teach Nellio inusio and drawing.” 
s “Oh! I will, gladly—only for my board; and 
■j help you sow beside.*? 

* “But, dear girl, it is too late. My mother is 
ij coming to live with us, you know; and then wo 
| have moro than company onough engaged to fill 
\ every corner. If wo only had room for you!” 
jt “Just my luok—no ono has room for mol I 
5 moan to buy n traveling house of my own, liko 
5 tho daguerreotypo men’s. How unwise I wns 
\ to bo fastidious in my youth! I might havo 
5 married a houso and a man, as you did;—no, 

J ns you didn’t; but a man who could onrn a 
\ houso iu duo timo. Hero am I, trudging about 
\ with my own carpet-bag, living in others’ houses, 
taking whatever I can get.” 

“And rccoiving plenty of lovo and wolcomo, 
and escaping a hundred cnreB. Believe mo, Mat, 
ns many wives as spinsters carry carpet-bags. 
But suppose somo prosperous old widower, with 
a houso, were pleased with you?” 

“Then I would marry him.” 

“Hosea Ilyslip, for Instance.” 

“Oh! cousin!” Sho clasped hor hands till 
they wore white where they met, and tho color 
settled in deep spots over her faoo. “That 
score-crow! Why, ho is seventy! But I don’t 
care, I would marry him.” 

I know how to change that decision; at least 
so it appeared to mo. I would send for Ilosea 
about milking time, when ho was most himself. 

Ho came. lie spoko tenderly to her as her 
mother’s child:—thero is something attractive 
in that old man, say what you will! Her hand 
touched his as a sparrow alights on a gnarled 
apple-bough. Ho ogled her. Oh! Ilosea. 

I would not leavo them alone. Ho should not 
insult her with his offers beneath my roof. But 
Hosea was not to bo thus baffled. 
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“Well, Miss Matlldy,-” ho said, after having 
rubbed his feet togethor and his htftuls, as 
though ho oxpccted to oondonso dourago liko 
electricity; “you seo—oh—I know your mbthcr 
very well. 0 

“In your youth and hors, 0 said Matilda. 

“Woll, I suppose so—and—ah—I like ydu. 
How tkould you liko now to oomo over to my 
houso and live? I have got more monoy than I 
oan use. Como, help mo spend it. I'vo got 
first-rato neighbors, as you bco; and yofc I'm 
lonosomo: thero’s no ono at homo to sympathize 
and bo kind to me." 

“You have not many moro years to live, 0 I 
interpolated. 

“No; and then thoro’ll bo thewidder’s thirds, 
and, maybe, more—that'll depend on tho futur. 
Say, Matildy, is it a bargain?" 

“Thank you, eir.” 

“What? yes, and thank you tool Now I’m 
madol I’ll havo tho fences white-washed to¬ 
morrow, and tho wing finished—and you : 

couldn’t bo ready pretty Boon, could you? I'vo ; 
put off tho spring cleaning, hoping I should find i 

some ono to—to-woll, no matter about that: j 

there will bo now carpets to piok out, and cur- i 

tains, and Botch-° i 

“And am I to olean house?” asked Matilda. j 
“Bless you! no, child! Not to lift your; 
hand I I keep help, now, and a housekeeper 5 
besido. You may havo ns many moro as you ; 
liko. All I ask is your tnsto about the carpets, j 
and wall-papers, and tho garden. When did \ 

you think you could be ready-*° \ 

“Oh l don’t finish!" said Mattie, with a sudden 5 
spasm of right feeling. “Any time,” j 

“Not this week?” I 

“Tho sooner the bettor!” setting her teeth \ 
together as sho spoke, os if sho had resolved, i; 
by tho sadness of her sin and sacrifice, to $ 
punish fato. “But wo will wait a month." jj 
“That is not unreasonable. Got nil tho money ^ 
you want for your own fixing-up? Hero is d \ 
purso my wifo kopt by her a lifo-timo ’most: j 
eighty dollars in gold in it. How sho liked to < 
eavo tho bright pieces when I gaYo them to her!” $ 


< “I’d rathbr havo bills—I liato gold! 

$ I don’t want anything!" 

\ “Oh! yes, yes! I'll give you bills enough 

I ' and you shall keep the gold to look at.” ’ 
Matilda, with tllo ends of her white 
took tho bank-notes which Ilosca offered her. ' 
Ho left us clone; and I, qs an experience 
^ elder relative, began to lecture, 
j “It is all useless to remonstrate,” shefsij, 
j laughing and crying. “Had you led my lift 
j you would do tho same. It is respectables. 
| Peoplo will call upon me just ns readily. Anil 
l can buy books, pictures, a piano—and ono dj; 
§ shan’t I triumph on the ‘widder’s thirds!’ Ah! 
i seo that bill burning”—sho had carelessly hi 
J one fall in laying them on tho mantle—"I wish 
| it wero all of them—wish I had courage to turn 
; myself up, rather than do this; but I haven't!" 
\ So I helped select her wedding garments, ari 
* helped her sew them. Queer human nature! 
I had I sewed white garments for her cofSo, I 
j should havo wet them with tears; this was only 
i tho death of her better life, and alt her faith ia 
I God. I thought of tho earthly rest and return- 
■ ing—of tho blessed namo of home—of (he great 
• oi l farm-house, aired and warmed with cheer- 
: ful fires; and IFosen consoled—maybe, at last, 
: tolerated—maybe buried. Why should I sli-i 
■ tears now? 

It is three years since, And many of my 
dreams and hers have come to pass. I think 
Matilda is so dutiful, or so depraved, ns to lilt 
her husband a little. Sho fins coaxed him to 
leave off ohewing tobacco, and to build her a 
green-house, and enlarge tho mansion bo as to 
havo “chambers in tho wall,” sho says, for ill 
tho wandering spinsters b!ig may wish to enter¬ 
tain. Her “team and kerridge,” as Ifoseacilb 
them, nro at every ono’s service; but on plea.* 
sant days, a little Ilosea with stiff Jmir date! 
room on tho front scat. Sho excels in sweet- 
moats and delicate cookery—I am proud of ny 
pupil thus far. Thoro is-no more popular butt 
in Plymouth, for spending an afternoon, thin 
cousin Mat’s. 

But- 
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CAUGHT BY A BLUE-STOCKING. 

BY BABY W. JANVEIK. 

“Sister Lizzie, don’t ask mo to play the » you’ll certainly be disappointed if you do! But 
agreeable to your expected friend; for, of nil jjhero comes Dick Falmouth, and I must vacate 
living beings, I abhor n literary woman, and \ the premises, I suppose. So good morning, 
l beg you will absolve me from dancing attend- ; sister mine! I’ll be homo early, and we’ll tali 
ance on this paragon of perfection, whose pro- \ a drive after dinner,” and Frank Arnold sprang 
genoe here you are shortly to be favored with!” \ out upon the verandah and bent his footsUps 
exclaimed Frank Arnold to his sister, as the two ; down the lawn. 

sat in the pleasant breakfast-room at Heathdalo : Frank and Lizzie Arnold were the only cliil- 
one pleasant June morning. The latter had just [ dren of Judge Arnold, a wealthy and indulgent 
roqeived a letter containing news of the long*ex- j parent. Mrs. Arnold had long since died; and 
pected visit of an intimate school friend, which \ Lizzie, now nineteen, and six months home from 
tidings sho had joyfully communicated to her \ hoarding-school, was fast becoming an efficient 
brother. i housekeeper of her father’s mansion. Frank, 

“Why, brother Frank, I’m ashamed of you i seven years the senior of his sister, was band- 
to talk so of my friend!” exclaimed his sister. > Borne, talented, and fastidious in his tastes. He 
“Nellie Brandon is a lady possessing good com- | had already attained some eminence at the bar, 
mon sense, as well as the talent of an authoross, [ and bade fair to attain a Blinre of his father’s 
and quite pretty withal; and I’ll venture to say, ; fame, who had won a high legal reputation be* 
that, before a weok’s acquaintance, the heart of ! foro he resigned the enres of a public life, a few 
my fastidious brother will be won in spite of I years before, and retired to his country-seal on 
himself, and-” i tho outskirts of the city. 

“Stop, stop, Lizzie!” interrupted Frank,! As the young man left tho house, his sister 
“don’t propheoy any further—for my heart (a j looked after him with a merry light in her 
question if I have any!) will never bo given to \ brown eyes. 

a strong-minded woman—one who prides her- ; “We’ll seo, brother mine!” she murmured, 
self on seeing her name paraded before the ^ “if my words don’t prove true; for, of all the 
public! No, no, sister mine; don’t invite your j girls of my acquaintance, Nellie Brandon is the 
friend here, thinking to entrap your handsomo ; one I would have my brother wed; and, in spite 
brother into the noose matrimonial! -I warn jj of his distasto to ‘literary women,’ ho cannot 
you in tho beginning against any such designs!” - resist her smiles nor graces. But, my dear 
and Frank complacently stroked his moustache. \ friend Nellie, I would not have you know, for 

“Well, Frank,” replied his sister, laughingly, [ tho world, what estimate my brother sets upon 
“just look out for your heart, or ‘the placo ; your merits; for, after all, it is just possible 
where it ought to be,* for I still persist in assert- ; that I mat/ be disappointed and Frank may prore 
ing that, before a week’s acquaintance with Miss J ungallanfc. So I’ll keep Nellie in ignorance of 
Nellie Brandon, you will bo minus that import- j.my plans, for she never would come to Heath- 
ant item in a young gentleman’s raake-up, and ? dale, much as she loves me, if she imagined I 
before a fortnight passes I’m much mistaken if ; was conspiring against her freedom or turning 
you don’t sigh for the regard of tho ‘strong- S match-maker!” and Lizzie hero ceased ns th« 
minded blue-stocking,’ ns you ora pleased to [ sound of footsteps met her ear, and, turning, 
call her! Now mark if I am not a true pro- ! sho bluslringly welcomed her affianced, Richard 
phetess!” said tho merry girl, ns she glanced at ! Falmouth. 

her brother, who had risen from tho table, and ! That afternoon, as Frank Arnold drove round 
Blood idly gazing from the window upon the \ to tho door for his accustomed ride with his 
pleasant pnges of Nature spread out before him t sister, ho beheld a handsome traveling carriage 
in the light of the early summer morning. j just drawn up before it, from which emerged * 

“Pshaw, Lizzie, I took you for a more sen- [ tall, noble-looking gentleman, who then assist 
sible girl!” he exclaimed, petulantly. “Don’t [ a lady to alight, in whom, from the affectionate 
set your heart upon anything of the kind, for j greeting bestowed upon her by his fiistor,he felt 
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jaBred be recognized Miss Brandon, her ox- < 

ptcted visitor. > j 

«Iboparagon haa arrived!” ho mentally eja- 
taliied, aa he turned his horses away and drove 
b«k to the stablo; and, mounting his own black 
gjlim, he cantered off at hot speed into the open j 
country road, inwardly resolved that Lizzie and j 
ier guest should see that he must not be ox- ; 
peckd to break through his accustomed routine ! 
of pleasure for them. j 

Two hours later, at sunset, ho rodo back; ] 
ud, throwing himself from his horse, fatigued J 
lith his long oxcursion, ho sought his own] 
ipjrtment, whence the sound of tho supper-boll j 
toon after summoned him to descend. j 

“What a bore,” he exclaimed, “to be obliged \ 
to dress for company this hot evening! But, ] 
perforce, I must exert myself and go down, or j 
tiller Liziie will think me a perfect bear!” and, 5 
w saying, ho hastily brushed his hair, reeurled j 
kiimoustache, and settling his collar, descended j 
to the dining-room whero supper was spread, jj 
Frank Arnold had fully made up his mind to 5 
behold, in hifl sister ’b friend, a tall, thin per- \ 
umge, with light gray eyes and long ringlets ] 
iprud sparsely over a high, angular forehead— j 
the usually accredited description of a “literary \ 
fomtUL 1 ’ What, then, was his astonishment, J 
when, on entering the room, his eyes rested t 
upon a perfect picture of .loveliness standing < 
beside his Eistcr at the open west window, with ; 
the last rays of the sinking sun bathing her « 
fgure~& rounded, petite form, perfect in its ; 
proportions; soft, rippling golden curia; eyes i 
*fYiolet-bluc, with lashes long and silken; lips ! 
like the heart of tho June roses that blossomed ; 
outiide the lattice; and a voice of low sweetness 5 
u the conversed merrily with his sister. \ 

"Aha,” thought Frank, as he glanced side- j 
The into tho mirror to see that nothing was I 
in his hastily completed toilet. “Can] 
liii beautiful creature be the lady my sister was ; 
expecting? Can such a fairy indeed write prosy i 
toemea and dissertations, and talk learnedly as ; 
» professor? There must bo some mistake! ; 
She certainly never wielded a pen to dabble in ! 
‘heavy’ literature!” ] 

But his meditations were quickly cut Bhort as : 
kis lister advanced withj “ThiB is my brother : 
k'fiak, Nellie; and Frank,” here she looked at • 
Wm irehly, “this ia my literary friend, Nellie : 

Brandon!” ; 

fh® young man stammered out a few words ; 
opmsive °f pleasure at making the lady’s ac- i 
jaiintance, as he rather awkwardly touched i 
6 fair hand which Nellie had extended to him, j 
T k«he exclaimed, “Mr. Frank Arnold, I must: 


confess thnt I am very happy to meet Lizzie’s 
brother, of whom I heard so much at sehooL 
Of course we shall be good friends whilo I am 
here, for I intend to enjoy every moment of my 
stay.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Judge Arnold and Nellie’s father 
from the garden grounds, whither the judge 
had been walking with his guest. 

Mr. Brandon was a noble, dignified-looking 
gentleman, an old classmato of the judge’s— 
and he had accompanied his daughter on her 
visit, to renew the old friendship which had 
been interrupted in the years that lay between 
their college days. 

During supper, Frank found himself left 
pretty much to himself; for while, on tho one 
side, his sister and her friend were chatting 
merrily of school-days and girlish freaks, on 
the other, his father and Mr. Brandon wore re- 
calling youthful reminiscences; and, after all, 
Frank felt that his presence was not quite 
essential to his sister’s and Miss Brandon’s 
enjoyment; and very inconsistently (young gen¬ 
tlemen nro apt to be inconsistent sometimes) 
he grew provoked bccauso it was so. At length 
Lizzie asked, 

“Where did you ride this afternoon, brother 
Frank? I saw you as you cantered away upon 
Selim. You seemed to bo riding rather fast for 
tliis warm weather. Was there a client in wait¬ 
ing at the end of the road, Frank?” 

“I merely rode for pleasuro,” he answered, 
somewhat shortly. 

“Oh! I know,” exclaimed the tormenting 
Lizzie, “you rode to escape a disagreeable 
client. Well, ‘discretion is the better part of 
valor,’ and ‘forewarned is forearmed,’ so, 
brother Frank, there is no fear in your case.” 

“Do you then always flee from tho disngree- 
abilities of this life, Mr. Arnold?” asked Nellie 
Brandon, ns she lifted her blup eyes to him. 

“ Sometimes, I must confess to the weakness,” 
he answered, smiling, and his good-humor re¬ 
turning, “as in this instance, when they are 
greater than I can endure!” 

“But my brother most always finds that dis- 
agreeabilities cannot bo outridden—they await 
him on his return!” exclaimed his sister, ro¬ 
guishly. “Now, Frank,” she Eaid, “I am going 
to expose you. You needn’t look so black at 
me; for know, friend Nellie, it was from you ho 
was running away, for when I told him I was 
expecting you, as ho had often beard me speak 
of your being a young lady of ‘literary’ talent, 
he at once set you down as adopting the ‘pen^ 
sile stylo’ of expression, and so forth, and said 
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over bo many naughty thing3 about ‘blue-stock¬ 
ings’ and ‘strong-minded women.’ And so, when 
ho saw you had really come, ho finished by put¬ 
ting spurs to Selim and galloping out of sight. 
There, Frank, I’ve exposed you, so make your 
peace with Miss Literary, or she’ll retaliate 
by * taking notes’ of you and ‘printing ’em’ 
too!” 

“A truco with your slanderous tongue, Liz- 
lde!” said her brother. “If, by your picture of 
Miss Brandon, I mistook her for a veritable 
blue-stocking, for whom, in general, ho it con¬ 
fessed, I certainly hnYO no partiality, then I 
most humbly crave her pardon for the offence, 
for I find myself most happily disappointed. 
Will the lady grant mo absolution for my ill 
thoughts, and allow me to become a ‘good 
friend,’ ns sho expressed her wish at the com¬ 
mencement of our acquaintance?” and ho held 
out his hand as he spoke. 

A merry light shone in her blue eyes as Nel¬ 
lie Brandon took his proffered hand, Baying, 
“So then you took me for a ‘strong-minded* 
woman? I suppose I ought to feel highly com¬ 
plimented for the picture your vivid imagination 
conjured up; but, frankly speaking, I am glad 
you are agreeably disappointed, Sir Lawyer. 
Who knows but I may need you yet as my legal 
adviser? So we’d better keep friends.” 

As ho held her hand for an instant, Frank 
Arnold said, “Your words give mo a great deal 
of happiness, Miss Brandon, for I deserved to 
forfeit your friendship by my cowardly behavior 
and ungallnnt remarks.” 

The next morning, Mr. Brandon departed 
homeward, leaving his daughter for her visitj 
and the young people were left to themselves. 

A fortnight, passed away very happily to the 
two girl friends in equestrienne excursions, sails 
upon tho adjacent river, and long walks in the 
pleasuro grounds around Heathdale, in which 
they wero often borne company by Richard Fal¬ 
mouth and Lizzie’s brother. 

Before the end of those two weeks, Frank : 
Arnold found that his sister’s words wero being 
verified, for his heart told him that Nellie Bran- : 
don was becoming very dear to him. But she, ! 
apparently all unconscious of the feelings with ; 
which ho regarded her, talked and laughed ns i 
free and merrily as tho summer breeze sported : 
amid tho fragrant flower beds at Heathdale. 

“Ah,” thought Frank, as one sunshiny morn- j 
ing she gaily challenged him to a horseback j 
race, saying, as she mounted her palfrey, “Take j 
oare, Sir Lawyer, that you aro not beaten by a i 
‘blue-stocking,’ for she’ll bo apt to characterize | 
you as a loggard knight in a romantic sonnet if i 


i you como in behind!” and the merry girl drew 
\ rein and cantered gaily down the avenue. Aj 
S her companion quickly followed, he thought he 
i had never seen bo lovely a being before. Her 
\ golden curls, escaping in careless grace from 
j her small riding-hat, fell over her shoulders; 
: the dark plumea shaded her fair face; and she 
i was clad in a close fitting habit of dark blue 
j which set off to advantage her perfect figure. 
; Sho was certainly very lovely; and, as she urged 
j her horse to his utmost speed, Frank Arnold 
I silently drow rein and looked after her in ad- 
j miration, as she rapidly disappeared from view 
j in the narrow path bordered by a thick growth 
i of trees. 

j “I will rido on slowly,” ho said to himself, 
; “and see if, when she finds I am not following, 
j she will turn back. If sho thinks aught forme, 

• she won’t care to rido many miles alone!” and 
; so ho rode leisurely along for some time; but at 
i length, finding that she did not turn backward 
; to meet him, ho hastened to overtake her. 

• “Well,” thought he, as lie galloped on, “I 
: Bupposo the witch will bo at the appointed goal, 

: lying in wait to laugh at mo for a laggard in not 
| attempting to win; but I’ll prove her thoughts 

wrong and outride her fast enough in a homo- 
ward raco!” and, touching Ills horse with his 
riding-whip, he shortly reached the appointed 
placo—an old elm which stood at the fork of tho 
road. 

But no laughing Nellie Brandon met him 
there. “She hns doubtless taken the other 
path home,” he said, “to tease me for my dill* 
toviness. Well, I will overtake her yet!” and 
ho turned and rode rapidly in another path, 
which wound along by tho bank of tho river 
that foamed and rushed onward below. 

He had proceeded but a few rods, when » 
thrill of fe!.; shot through his heart. “I mint 
overtake her before she reaches the bridge!" 
ho exclaimed, “for, but yesterdny, I heard it 
was unsafe since that late heavy rain. Good 
heavens! I must overtako her before sbe at¬ 
tempts to cross it!” and with renewed speed be 
urged on his borao. 

But how great his horror, os he turned a 
curvo in the path and came to the spot where 
the little bridge of logs should have spanned 
tho river, to find it gone, and the waters whirl¬ 
ing furiously along! Rapidly his eye swept 
down the river’s course; a f° w ro( ^ 8 ^ oW 
floated the logs of tho bridge, and struggling 
in the black waters a little farther down the 
stream, whose rapid current was fast bearing 
them downward, was Nellie’s horse, w o*e 
efforts to stem tho current were unavailing, 
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fith hiS helpless rider, whoso heavy riding 
iirt, filled with water, dragged both down! 

But a moment sufficed for Frank to spring 
from his horse, and then into the dark, rolling 
tiur. In another, he was beside the almost 
exhausted girl; and, with quick hand, disen- 
giged her foot from the stirrup, and bore her 
to the shore. Tho horse, now freed from Isis 
burden, gave a few quick plunges, and, with 
i joyful neigh, regained the bank from which 
Frank hud sprung. 

Tenderly chafing tho girl’s white temples 
ind hands, Frank soon had tho satisfaction of 
itting her restored to consciousness; and, as 
lie lifted her blue eyes to her preserver, lie 
thought ho read in their depths, while she at¬ 
tempted to thank him, something more than 
gratitude. 

Bare a complete wetting and severe fright, 
Kellie Brandon was not injured; and Frank 
Arnold Boon assisted her to mount her horse 
which he had secured, and, springing upon his 
om, he rodo by her side and assisted her 
trembling hands in guiding her rein as they 
returned to Henthdale; where ho resigned her 
to the care of Lizzie, who, with frightened look, 
net them at the door and assisted her to her 
room, while elio listened to tho story of her 
preserration from Nellie’s lips. Frank sought 
bis own apartment, and thought over that look 
which he had seen in Nellie's eyes, as she first 
opened them upon her preserver, after he bad 
meued her from her perilous situation. 

But that night, at supper, all Frank’s new¬ 
born dreams melted away into thin air; for 
Kellie declared her intention of returning home 
ou the morrow, and to all Lizzie's earnest en- 
dttTora to dissuade her, she only made promise 
to remain till the day after, when the judge 
tiered to take her home himself. So Lizzie 
resigned herself with a real pang of sorrow to 
lie thought that, after all her plans and hopes, 
litywere doomed to be met with failure; for 
lie could read in neither face, as they sat at 
kble, what was hidden deep in their hearts. 

Th® next day Nellie, who appeared a little 
fereriah, reclined upon a sofa in the drawing- 
jwm; and suddenly Lizzie, who had been with 
fr ill the morning, was called away on some 
omeatio duties. Sleeting her brother in the 
“hi she said, “There, Frank, I was just going : 

, «k you! I must leave Nellie alone for an i 
l0Ur or more, and I wish, if it were not too i 
a task, that you would go into the draw- ; 
and make yourself agreeable to her. : 
® i grown homesick, I fear, since the fright j 
brother Frank, you are ■ 


spalel you are not well; you must have taken 
> cold from yesterday’s unexpected cold bath.” 

| “Oh, nothing ails me! Iam perfectly well!” 
; lie answered, quietly; “and if you desire it, 
I and think it agreeable to Miss Brandon, I will 
; do my best to entertain her;” and he proceeded 
: to the parlor, while Lizzie stood gazing after 
J him with a perplexed look on her pretty face. 

• Then a gleam of the real truth dawned slowly 
i upon her, and, with a happy heart and light 
j step, she turned away to her duties. 

: When Frank Arnold entered the room, Nellie’s 
face brightened up wonderfully for an instant, 
as she greeted him; then the flush died out and 
she turned indifferently away. 

'“My sister sent me in to amuse you in her 
absence,” he said, as he took a scat at the table, 
and drummed nervously with his fingers upon 
it. “"What shall I do to dispel your homesick¬ 
ness, Miss Brandon? Only lay your commands 
upon me, and I will gladly obey. Here is the 
last number of ‘Peterson,’ containing a story 
by a favorite author. Shall I read it to you? 
Perhaps your taste will lead you to admire tho 
story. It is so different from the usual trash 
of love and romance, that I confess the author 
must be a person of remarkable talent,” and, 
receiving her nodded assent, he proceeded to 
read the tale. 

At its conclusion, Lizzie, who had entered 
the room during the reading, said, roguishly, 
“Well, Frank, how do you like Nellie’s story?” 

“Nellie’s story!” almost gasped Frank. “Can 
it be that you are the author, Miss Brandon?” 
and he turned to her in amazement, for she had 
risen at the discovery, and, with a deep blush, 
was about to escape from the room. 

But Lizzie had vanished, and they were alone. 
Never before had ho thought of asking Nellie 
concerning her writings, and now he found that 
he had long read them with the greatest pleasure 
and admiration. 

“Miss Brandon, Nellie,” he said, ns he de¬ 
tained her, “do not leave me, for I must speak 
now. It is true that I have long regarded your 
writings with more than usual interest; and 
that, now, I bow to tho fair author with feelings 
of the deepest devotion, but without a hope of 
any reciprocation from her; and yet I feel that 
I must confess this. But I will not detain you 
longer, Miss Brandon,” and he opened the door 
for her to paBS. 

But Nellie hesitated; and again he met, in 
her blue eyes, the same look which he had noted- 
there once before, and he exclaimed, “Can it 
be that you do not hate mo? May I hope,, 
,Nollio?” and he took her hand. . 
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And of course Nellie did not bate him, and 
he dared hope; for, a half-hour later, as they 
sat together, Nellie asked, while ft saucy smile 
played around her lips, 

“So, then, you do not fear a ‘literary woman* 
now, Sir Lawyer?” 

“No, oh, no, little Nellio!” ho answered. “I 
only fear I love her too much, and that is a 
good deal for Frank Arnold to confess 1” 


And a little later, as Lizzie entered the room, 

sho exolaimed, merrily, “Caught at last, brother 
mine, and by a ‘Btrong-mmded woman!"' 

In the golden autumn time, there were two 
happy weddings; when Lizzie became united to 
Richard Falmouth, and Frank Arnold, the fas- 
tidioua lawyer, to Nellie Brandon, tho "Bum 
Stocking.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I had soon cause to regret my rashness in 
having opened my heart to Jessie. The dear 
girl was too frank and high-minded for a secret 
of that kind to rest safely with her. She be¬ 
lieved all that I suspected, and with this belief 
came a perfect loathing of the woman who was 
now her forced guest, which nothing could con¬ 
ceal. I saw that this subject was preying upon 
her, and repented keenly having given her the 
bitter fruit of knowledge before it was an abso¬ 
lute necessity; Lottie was wiser in the rude 
kindness of her attempt to put me down. 

I did not. grow strong, the harassing trouble 
at my heart kept me nervous and irritable. If 
a person entered my room suddenly, I would 
start and cry out—if I met any of the family 
in the grounds, my first impulse was to hide 
pway, or pretend to be occupied till they passed. 
Lottie scolded mo, not in her old way, hut with 
& Bort of tearful authority. Tho humor and 
drollery of her rare character was changed into 
quaint sarcasm. The serpent creeping through 
our house had bitten her most severely of all. 
To Mrs. Lee the girl wag more humble and heed¬ 
ful than erer; to us Bhe was abrupt. 

This state of things could not continue with¬ 
out results. With feolings smouldering like tho 
fire which turns wood into oharooal, this general 
irritation would break forth. 

Jessie was the first to give way. For some 
time she had scarcely spoken to Mrs. Dennison, 
except in a grave, quiet fashion, which was as 
far from rudeness as it was from cordial hos¬ 
pitality. Sometimes this checked Mrs. Denni¬ 
son’s great flow of spirits, and she would take 
on & look of gentle martyrdom, that must have 
had a peculiar fascination to one who did not 
understand her. I do not know how it arose, 
for I had left the table; but one day Jessie came 
into the library to which I had retreated. Look¬ 
ing greatly excited, her eyes were full of trou¬ 
bled fire, and there was a stern pressure of the 
beautiful lips that I had never seen before. She 
did not Bpeak, bat, walking up to the window, 
stood looking at it steadily, rb if some beautiful 
landscape lay beyond which she was examining 


through the gorgeous ooloring, admitted of 
nothing beyond its own richness. 

It was a gloomy day outside, and her face 
looked moro sorrowfully sombre from all our 
surroundings. 

I had arisen and was going toward her, when 
tho door opened and Mr. Leo came in. IIow 
much the father and child looked alike at the 
moment. I had never seen either of them so- 
imperial in their anger before. 

Mr. Lee did not observe mo, I think, but he 
walked across the library and laid one hand on 
Jessie’s shoulder as she stood with her hack 
toward him. Sho drew aBido and looked up in 
her father’s face. 

“JesBie,” ho said, “what is the meaning of 
this? What have you been saying to wound 
Mrs. Dennison bo terribly?” 

Jessie struggled with herself, I could detect 
it by the blue veins that rose along her neck 
and forehead; but her countenance changed in 
nothing, and she answered his Btern question 
steadily. 

“I have done nothing that should wound Mrs. 
Dennison, father.” 

“But I left you at the breakfast-table with 
our guest tranquil as usual. When I came back 
you are gone, and I find her in tears.” 

“I cannot answer for tho lady’s tears, father. 
Bhe was shedding none when I came out of the 
breakfast-room.” 

“This is an evasion, Jessie. I insist upon 
knowing what passed between you and our 
guest after I left the room.” 

“You have a right to question me, father; 
but indeed I cannot tell yon. Mrs. Dennison 
said something about what we should do next 
winter; and I looked at her a moment, in dis¬ 
pleasure perhaps, for she has already staid far 
beyond the time usual for our guests; and I am 
not aware that any one has extended a second 
invitation to her. I certainly have not.” 

Mr. Lee’s face darkened. 

“And is this what you have done? Giren her 
one of your, haughty looks, and at my table, 
Jessie Lee?” 

“Father 1” 
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“Do not coll me father. Do not apeak to me 
again until you have apologized to the lady for 
this rudeness.” 

Mr. Lee’s voioe was stern, almost cruel, as he 
said this. Jessie grew pale as death. 

“Father, I cannot apologize for anything I 
hare done; it is impossible when the lady en¬ 
tered a complaint to you-” 

Mr. Lee interrupted her. 

“Mrs. Dennison entered no complaint.” 

“Oh, father! and you were ready to condemn 
me without a word! When, was this so before?” 
“When were you rebellious before??* 

Jessie’s lips began to quiver. 

“When did we have trouble before? When 
was it that we became a divided family?” she 
uid. “Never till I was unhappy enough to 
invite this lady here.** 

“She was your own guest, and you have 
treated her cruelly,” said Mr. Lee, softening a 
little. 

“No, father, not cruelly; coldly perhaps, but 
not cruelly!” 

“And why coldly?” 

“Because I do not like Mrs. Dennison.** 

“And why, pray?” 

“Because she comes between you and your 
own child—between you and your own wife— 
because-” 

“Jessie,” I said, rising from my seat, and, 
for the first time, becoming visible to Mr. Lee. 
“Jessie.” 

“It is well, madam, that you are here to 
check her. Another word and she would have 
been no longer a daughter of mine.” 

He was white as marble. Never in my life 
had I seen him so agitated. 

Jessie looked at him sorrowfully. There was 
something more than anger in his face, a wild, 
troubled doubt, that made him tremble. Jessie 
Uid her hand on his arm, and her lips quivered 
into a smile. 

“Oh, father! listen to me. Let this lady go 
Md take us back to your heart again; her in- 
flnence here has been terrible.” 

He shook off her hand, drew himself up, and 
*poke with proud calmness, 

“Jessie, be careful if you would not forfeit j 
a jlove; at once be careful.” 

Jessie drew back and leaned on my Bhoulder, \ 
Uembling from head to foot. The idea that her % 
Uther could ever really turn against her, had i; 
ratered her heart for the first time. She was \ 
w white that her very face terrified me. “ Speak ij 
lohim,” she whispered, “speak to him.” > 

I was about to Bay something, but Mr. Lee s 
*»ved his hand, silencing me with a haughty $ 


s gesture. Jessie stood up and spoke in a low, 
i sad voice, 

( “Father, if I have done wroDg, tell me how 
to atone for it, and I will obey you.” 
j Mr. Lee turned away, walking the room three 

I or four times before he answered. Then he 
took JesBie’s cold hand, with some degree of 
N returning kindness, while sho stood, with down- 
$ cast eyes, waiting for the humiliation liis words 
\ would convey. 

s “Bo yourself again, my child; conquer your 

I ' unreasonable prejudice against the lady who 
has been of great service to your mother, and 
is in every way estimable. I do not ask any 
$ unnecessary humiliation of my daughter; but 
^ be your own gracious self again, Jessie, and 
s sho will understand that you are sorry.” 
i Jessie bent her bowed head a little lower, in 
j token of acquiescence, and, bending his grand 
\ head, Mr. Lee kisBed her. Then, turning to 
me, he said, with stern significance, 

“You will remember Mibs Hyde, these scenes 
are not to be renewed.” 

When he Was gone, Jessie threw her9elf on 
the floor, and, folding her arms in the seat of 
an easy-chair, moaned piteously. She did not 
cry—the pain at her proud heart seemed too 
hot for tears. I tried to console her; hut she 
only murmured, 

“You were right: I am not fit to be trusted 
with such things. They burn me like fire.” 

After this scene our house was quiet as tho 
grave—not a laugh sounded within its walls, 
not n brilliant word enlightened the Btiff mono¬ 
tony. Jessie kept her promise. Nothing could 
be sweeter, or more gracious, than her manner 
toward Mrs. Dennison; but all this was accom¬ 
panied by no warmth. It was impossible to find 
fault with anything she did or said, yet her sub¬ 
mission seemed to annoy our guest more than 
anything. It proved how deep was the gulf 
which lay between them. 

As for me, nothing could render my position 
more disagreeable than it had already become 
a few days after that scene in the library. I 
was sitting with Mrs. Lee, while Lottie went 
out for a little recreation. Mr. Lee, Mrs. Den¬ 
nison, and Jessie had gone out on horse-back, 
and, with th$ enemy away, Lottie thought that 
I might be trusted with her charge; but while 
Mrs. Dennison was in the mansion, she never 
would leave her post on any consideration. 
With all the keen longings of youth for ohange, 
this confinement, voluntary though it was, told 
painfully on the young girl, and when she did 
get a few moments of freedom, it was seized 
upon as a bird darts from its cage. 
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That morning she was gone somo time, having 
taken a run through the grounds with a favorite 
dog that always followed her footsteps. I saw 
them rioting up and down among the flower¬ 
beds, with a feeling of thankfulness that any¬ 
thing on earth oould find enjoyment when my 
heart was so heavy! Mrs. Lee was unusually 
silent that day, and, without asking me to 
read, amused herself with a book of engravings 
that Mr. Lee had ordered for her from the town. 
I felt tho change. Every day this lady, who 
had been my dear friend so long, seemed more 
and more independent of mo. Lottie she still 
clung to, but I had become a useless waif in 
the household. 

While thinking over these depressing truths, 
I watched Lottie with a vague sensation of re¬ 
gret. All at once I saw her stop, beat tho dog 
back, and Bhado her eyes with one hand. It 
was only one of our people, who had been over 
to tho town, who had attracted her observation. 
I saw the man beckon to ber. She darted down 
the walk, along tho eloping lawn, and over the 
wall, holding out her hands for a package which 
ho held out. There was some talking between 
them as tho man gathered up his bridle, while 
bUo examined something in her hands which 
Beemed like a letter. Then, nodding her head 
repeatedly, she ran toward the houBO. 

I cannot tell why it was, but these movements 
interested mo greatly. A strango aoi’t of ap¬ 
prehension took possession of me, and I began 
to wonder what the letters could bo about—if 
any of them related to mo, and if new troublo 
was coming. In tho midst of these vague 
thoughts, Lottie came into tho room, with a 
letter in her hands. 

“I left alt tho rest, papers, books, and trash, 
on tho hall table,” she cried, joyously; “but 
here’B a letter for the dear mistress, and I 
brought it up. Such a nice letter—white and 
satiny aB tho leaves of a water-lily! I know 
there is something aweet and nice in it that 
will make you smilo.” 

She went up to Mrs. Lee, dropped on one 
knee at hor feet—a common thing with the 
gtrango girl—and held up tho letter between 
her hands. 

Mrs. Leo took it, with a pink flush of tho 
cheek. During her long illness she had gra¬ 
dually given up writing, and a letter, directly 
to herself, was an event sufficiently raro to 
create a little excitement. Lottie’s prophecy 
regarding the letter brought a smile to those 
usually pnlo lips. She broke tho seal, took the 
lettor from its envolop, and murmured, plea¬ 
santly. 


“If it is something very pleasant, you shall 
have a nice dress, Lottie.” 

This promi30 kept the girl on her knees, read¬ 
ing the face of her mistress with keen eagerness. 
She saw it change as if a flash of fire passed 
oyer it; then a cold, gray tint settled over it 60 
gradually, that no one could tell when it.came, 
and then Lottie sprang to her feet with a sharp 

cry. 

Mrs. Leo had fainted—no, not that; no com¬ 
mon fainting fit ever took a form bo painful—a 
look of unutterable misery had settled on the 
face, exquisite as the agony which has become 
immortal in the features of that marble father 
who strives to rescue his children from the 
writhing serpents in the Yatican. 

Mrs. Leo Lad fallen sideways in her chair. 
The movemcat had been gradual, and accom¬ 
panied tho gray changes of her faco with such 
stillness, that its meaning did not strike Lottie 
till she sprang up and uttered that cry. 

We lifted the lady from her chair and laid 
her on the bed. She gave no sign of life, but 
seemed to bo growing colder and colder. Lottie 
attempted to draw tho letter from her hand, but 
her fingers clung to it with a tenacity which 
could not be forced without wounding the band; 
so wo left the paper in her grasp. 

What wo did I cannot tell. Everything that 
two frightened creatures could devise wo at¬ 
tempted in order to restore her; but it seemed 
to me an age before any sign of life returned. 
At last a shiver passed over her, and, with her 
disengaged hand, she tore at the muslin over 
her bosom as if some pain were burning at her 
heart, and then I saw her poor lips redden for 
the first time—but it was with blood. Piteously 
she opened her eyes and looked into ours. She 
could not have recovered then, nor did she re¬ 
member what event had brought this upon her. 
I could tell when the first dawn of a recollection 
came upon her, for sho rustled the letter in her 
hand as if to be sure it was there, and a reality; 
then the pain all came back to her features, and 
the blood came in heavier drops up from her 
broken heart. 

They came back from a long ride while she 
lay thus. Wo had sent for the doctor, and sat 
by her in helpless grief, waiting his arrival. 
I went out to meet Jessie, intending to break 
tho painful intelligence of her mother’s illness 
to her with gentleness. Sho vtas coming up tho 
steps with a harassed look. Tho weight of her 
skirts seemed to drag at her frail strength. 
Mrs. Dennison was lower down the Btcps, look¬ 
ing over her shoulder at Mr. Lee, and talking 
in a gay, cicited manner that did not seem 
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quite natural. Jessie looked upward, with a 
weary, sad glance, as I camo down the walk, 
*nd I saw that the company of this woman was 
oppressing her dreadfully. 

I was so pale in those days that my counte¬ 
nance did not frighten Jessie, as it might have 
done'in happier times; thus I was obliged to 
tell her in wordB that something had happened 
to injure her mother, and that she lay in great 
danger in the tower room. I shall never forget 
the wild agony of those eyes. She did not 
ipeak a word, but passed me like a shadow. 

Mrs. Dennison’s strained laugh followed her ' 

with a sound of the most cruel mockery I ever 
heard. It was altogether unintentional. The 
woman had not seen me, nor was bUo aware 
that Jessio had disappeared; b 1 iq was only 
bantering words with her host in her usual 
fashion, while ho was preparing to follow up 
the steps. 

I stood upon the edge of tho terrace and 
watched them as they came up. There was no 
cheerfulness in tho woman. Her cheeks were 
hot and red, her eyes full of restless fire. She 
aaderstood my countenance better than Jessie 
had done; for a look of something like affright 
swept her face, and the heavy riding-skirt 
dropped from her hold, entangling her feet till 
she stumbled and almost fell. 

Mr. Lee Bprang forward and saved her from 
alter prostration. 

“What is tho matter? What has happened?” 
he questioned. 

She laughed nervously. 

“Nothing. It was Miss Hyde standing there 
like a Nemesis that startled me.” 

Mr. Leo cast a glance upward, and muttered 
something in an undertone, at which she said, 

“How unkind you are to the poor thing!” 

I had hesitated to tell Mr. Lee that his wife 
was on her death-bed—the shock at my own 
heart was so painful that I pitied him; but now 
» cruel strength came over me, and I said at 
once, in a cold, hard way, 

“Your wife is ill, sir, very ill—I fear dying.” 

He left that woman standing alone in her 
cowardly Bin, and went swiftly, as his daughter 
had done, toward the tower room. Mrs. Den¬ 
nison gave £• light scream and followed, de¬ 
manding of ne how it had happened, and who 
had been near to harm the dear saint. 

I gave her no answer; the very sound of her 
voice made mt> shudder with fresh loathing. 
8he had been jule for a moment, but now all 
the fire came into her countenance again, and 
she passed me haughtily, saying, 

“Stupid as ever—I will inquire for myself!” 


She did inquire, and the very sound of her 
voice made the poor victim on the bed shake 
till the counterpane moved like snow disturbed 
by the wind. Jessie was holding the pale 
hand, and, feeling it quiver, she elasped it 
closer and said to Mrs. Dennison, 

“Madam, your voice troubles my mother; 
please to leave us alone.” 

Mr. Lee looked from his daughter to the 
woman; hut it was no time for anger—he only 
lifted ono hand to deprecate further noise, and 
bent over his wife with such solemn tenderness 
in his eyes as I had never seen there before. 

“My wife, my poor wife!” he said, sheltering 
tho frail form with his arm, as if that could 
keep death away. 

She heard him, and tho tension on her deli¬ 
cate nerves relaxed. The letter, which had 
been hitherto clinched in one hand, fell away 
and rustled to the floor. Mrs. Dennison picked 
it up, folded it deliberately, and held it toward 
Mr. Lee. 

“This has just fallen from her hand,” sho 
said; “it may have some reference to this 
strange attack.” 

Again that shiver ran through Mrs. Lee’s 
form, and her face contracted with tho pain, 
while fresh drops of crimson gathered on her 
lips. 

“Madam, your presence tortures her,” said 
Jessie; “these attacks come and go with your 
voice.” 

“My friend, my dear, sweet friend! will you 
not give me one look before I go?” 

Mrs. Dennison bent over the bed as she spoke, 
and, sure enough, Mrs. Lee opened her eyes 
wide and turned them on the woman’s face. 
Never shall I forget that look! Its wounded 
pathos haunts me yet. It dwelt on that face, 
which grew slowly pallid, for a full half-minute, 
and then turned away. 

Mrs. Dennison was awed; but, feeling our 
eyes upon her, she took strength, and, with a 
pathetic “Farewell” on her lips, pressed them 
to those of Mrs. Lee. There was a faint 
struggle, a gasping cry broke from the bed, 
and when Mrs. Dennison lifted her face, a drop 
of fresh blood crimsoned her lip3. She did not 
know it; but, with the red blood burning there, 
retreated into Lottie’s room, where she hovered 
over the Beene as if afraid to leave it entirely. 

Mr. Lee forgot everything in the anxiety for 
his* wife. When her eyes turned sorrowfully 
upon him, he cried out, 

“Oh! speak to me, speak to me, my wife! 
Give some sign that I have not come too late!” 

The most wonderful expression I ever saw 
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stole over that face; it came like moonlight on 
dark waters, a gleam of hope breaking through 
the agonies of death. Her lips moved. He 
bent down and listened. 

“You have loved me?" 

There was no noise; but wo knew that Bhe 
wqb saying this by the movement of hor lips. 

For an instant Mr. Leo seemed Btunned. The 
question struok him to the soul; then his noble 
head was uplifted, and, looking tenderly into 
those wistful eyes, he said, “I have always 
loved you, my wife.” 

That expression deepened on her faco. She 
lifted her hands feebly, and, understanding the 
sign, ho raised her to his bosom. The muslin 
drapery of hor sleeve got entangled in his dress. 
I attempted to disengage it while her faco lay on 
his bosom. In doing this I touched her hand, 
the frail fingers clasped mine with the tenacious 
feebleness of an infant’s; and, laying my palm 
on Mr. Leo’s hand, Bho pressed them Boftly to¬ 
gether, whispering, “Bo good to her." 

His hand trembled, indeed ho shook oil over, 
whilo my poor hand lay quivering on his. I 
drew it away with hushed breath. She was 
dying on his bosom; her eyes wore uplifted to 
his; her breath cacao in faint gasps; the two 
frail hands folded themselves; and as the mists 
of night settlo on a lily, that dear faco hardened 
into the marblo of death. 

I cannot remember all that passed after this, 
who came into tho room, or who went out. I 
only know that the stillness of death was in the 
house, tho pain of life in our hearts. Sweet 
sufferer, gcntlo lady! How white and still Bho 
lay on tho pretty French bed, with its volumes 
of laco brooding over her like tho clouds in 
which we imagine seraphs to be sleeping! There 
was no noisy grief in the room. Even Mrs. 
Dennison had fled to her own apartment; tho 
suddenness of our calamity had shocked even 
her. 

Lottie knelt by the bed, her faco buried in 
tbe clothes, dumb and still. Jessio clung to 
her father, and ho was striving to comfort her; 
hut struggle against it as ho would, tho force 
of a mighty anguish spoke out in his broken 
words. 

Those wore sad days during which sho lay in 
that tower room. We had the dead to ourselves, j 
that woman never intruded on us. Cora came 
eaoh day informing us that her mistress was ill 
from grief. lie heard tho message, but gave j 
no sign beyond a grave inquiry. The sadness ; 
in hia face deepened every hour; stern thoughts ! 
perhaps had stamped tho sorrow deeply in his j 
soul. There was something more than natural i 


grief (here, gleams of remorse broke through 
all the rest. 

The night before Mra. Leo was buried, I went 
into her room; to sleep was impossible, and I 
longed to be alone with her once more. I am 
no enthusiast, and have little superstition, hut 
it seems to me impossible to doubt that the 
dead are often with us on this side the eternal 
| shore. We feel their presence in the heart of 
hearts without caring to Beo it with the sense. 

How young sho looked—how good and quiet! 
Somo whito flowers lay on the pillow with rich 
colors burning in theif hearts, that cast a sort 
of illumination over the frozen stillness of her 
face. The white draperies gathered above her, 
the shaded lights stealing like star-gleams 
through the room, made tho stillness of death 
holy! I sat down by tho bed, in the great easy- 
s chair which she had occupied when Lottie came 
\ in with the letter. A faint perfume of violets 
5 hung about the cushions, and on the seat lay 
l tho delicato handkerchief Bho had been using. 

| It seemed only a moment since I had seen 
her resting tranquilly among the cushions that 
; supported me. Could death be so cruelly aud- 
»den? 

• I wept quietly as these thoughts filled my 
i mind, at d with them cuno vague conjectures 
! regarding the letter which had apparently pro* 

* duced a result so fatal. Who had written that 
; letter? What could the subject have been? 

;Where was it now? I remembered that Mr. 
j Lee had taken it mechanically from Mrs. Denni- 
\ son’s hand and put it in his pocket, evidently un* 

! conscious of its mysterious importance. Surely 
i the woman could have had nothing to fear from 
i that letter; at any rate, she had held no part in 
jits fatal delivery. Then who could have pos- 

j Bessed the power to break the frail life which 
' had been quenched ? It was all a pninful enigma, 

: impossible to solve; but the great, mournful fact 
; lay before me. My friend—the best friend I 
: had ever known on earth—was dead. 

As I thought these things sadly over, a faint 
stir in tho bed draperies made me start and 
hold my breath. It was Lottie, who had been 
all the time crouching close to the floor, guard¬ 
ing the remains of her mistress in profound 
stillness. Tho light wsb so dim that I had not 
been aware of her presence till then. Such 
companionship did not disturb me; indeed with¬ 
out the faithful girl that death chamber would 
have been desolate indeed. 

“Lottie," I said, in a whisper—“Lottie, is it 
you?" 

She was sitting on the floor, with both arms 
locked around her knees, on which her forehead 
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Kited. The girl looked up, and her heavy eyes 
Hot mine. 

«Yes, it’s me, Miss Hyde; I haven’t left her 
iminute since then,” she said, drearily. “Don’t 
uk me to go away—I couldn’t do it.” 

“Ask you to go away, Lottie? Oh! no, my 
poor girl! "We have watohed together in this 
room many a time; but never in this sad way.” 

“I know it,” she said; “you were always 
good to her, and she felt it. But tell me, Miss 
Hyde, do you think it was the letter I brought 
that laid her there?” 

«I cannot tell. Still it must have been, she 
tu 80 well only a moment before it touched 
her hand. Who could have written it?” 

“I have been thinking and thinking, Miss 
Hyde. The writing was like Miss Jessie’s, I 
thought bo at the time.” 

“Miss Jessie’s! Are you sure?” 

“So it seemed to mo; but I’ve got the envelop, 
look for yourself.” 

I took the crumpled envelop whioh she took 
from her bosom and held toward me. It was 
of creamy white paper, very thick, and with an 
inner lining of blue, a color that Jessie affected 
where it could bo delicately introduced among 
her stationery. The writing was like herB, but 
with a slight appearance of disguise. 

“You see,” Baid Lottie, still in a whispor, 
“H looks like Miss Jessie’s; but what could 
ahe write to her about?” 

“It is strange,” I murmured. 

“Terribly strange! I can’t make it out. All 
the time, for two whole nights and days, I have 
thought of it; and the more I think the darker 
it all grows. Oh! if she could only speak; but 
that will never be again-” 

Her voice broke here, and, clasping her knees 
tighter, she began rocking to and fro, uttering 
faint, dry moans, that went to my heart. Lottie 
had not shed a tear Bince her mistress’ death. 

“Never again—never again!” she kept whis¬ 
pering. 

“Don’t, Lottie,” I said; “it breaks my heart 
to hear you go on in this way.” 

She looked at me earnestly; then dropped her 
&ce and said with infinite pathos, 

“Oh! that my heart could break!” 

I bent over her. 

“Be comforted, Lottie. If our friend could 
•pwk, this is what Bhe would say.” 

“Don’t, don’t. Who oould be comforted, and 
■i® lying there like a beautifal lily broken off 

the Btem? Look at her, M!bs Hyde, and see 
if the Btnile is there yet.” 

“Yes, Lottie, there is a heavenly look on her 
kw. See for yourself.” 
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“No, no, I cannot stand it; in the morning I 
will kiss her hands for the last time. Let her 
sleep with the angels to-night; I won’t come 
between her and them. They will take care of 
her now, she don’t want me.” 

“Oh, Lottie!” 

She shook her head disconsolately, then it 
sunk on her knees once more, and was not lifted 
again all night; still I do not think she slept a 
moment. Jessie came to her mother’s room late 
that night. Lottie did not move; but I arose to 
go, knowing how sacred were the rights of an 
only child; hut Bhe asked me to stay, saying— 
ob! how sadly—that her mother’s true friend' 
could not be in the way even there. 

I told her that Lottio was watching, and had 
not once left her place by the bed. She went 
round to where the girl was crouching and 
kissed that portion of the forehead left exposed 
by the folded arms. Then, for the first time, I 
heard low Bobs break from the faithful creature, 
and felt glad to know that sho wqb crying. 

“She is happy,” said Jessie, with unutterable 
sadness. “It Booms as if I should never shed 
tears again.” 

She came back to where I was sitting, and 
sinking on the footstool that always stood near 
tho chair, her head fell on my lap, her hands 
olasped themselves under the pale forehead, and 
thus Bhe lay, heavy and still, weary with pain, 
but sleepless, till the day dawned. 

That morning Mrs. Lee was to bo buried. 

With the first gray of dawn, we heard Mr. 
Lee’B step coming up from the library below, 
whero he had passed the night. Jessie and I 
arose, and, bending over that calm face, left 
oar solemn kisses on the lips and went away, 
giving her up to the man sho had loved so de¬ 
votedly. Even Lottie was aroused by bis ap¬ 
proach, and, rising to her feet, went heavily 
into her own little room, which was soon filled 
with bitter sobs. 

We met Mr. Lee on the stairs. He had not 
been in bed that night and looked strangely 
haggard. No words passed among us; hut 
Jessie and her father exchanged a mournful 
glance, that was more eloquent than language. 

It rained when we took her away from her 
home, and a heavy gloom lay upon the beauti¬ 
ful landscape she had loved so well. Across 
the terrace, and down the flight of steps bor¬ 
dered with flowers that wept heavy drops, Bho 
passed away into tho valley down to her eternal 
rest. On a rise of ground on the verge of the 
hills, we paused amid a cluster of white stones 
where sods lay in a heap, and the torn earth 
contrasted mournfully with the fresh grass. As 
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we neared the hill, a burst of sunshine broke 
the clouds asunder and lighted ub forward. 
Thero were no sob3 at the grave, our sorrow 
was very silent and solemn as death itself. The 
very air seemed thrilled with awe as the funeral 
somco roso upon it. Some one, Lottie I sup¬ 
pose, had laid a garland of white flowerB on the 
coffin, knotted together with snowy ribbons. As 
they lowered the coffin the wind took these rib¬ 
bons, and they fluttered up from the grave like 
the wings of an angel striving to rise heaven¬ 
ward; and through the first shovel full of earth 
rose a faint perfume pressed from the flowers 
which the gravel had bruised upon her bosom. 

It was all over, and wo returned to the houso. 
On tho stops, Mrs. Dennison stood to receive us 
clothed in white, with black ribbons knotting 
up the sleeves and clustering at tho bosom. 
This was tho first time I had seen her sinco that 
fatal day. 

Nothing could havo been more decorous than 
her demeanor; her beautiful eyes seemed heavy 
with unshed tears, and Christianity itself is not 
more gentle than her tono and manner appeared. 

“Come,” she said, addressing our Jessie, “let 
us mourn together as friends who havo lost one 
•which is deareBt to us. If I have ever pained 
you, dear Jessie, forgive me for her sake.” 

Mr. Leo heard this, and looked wistfully at 
his daughter. Poor girl! she was too heart¬ 
broken for resentment, and held forth her hand. 
Mr. Leo stepped forward and laid his hand on 
those that tho beautiful woman had just clasped. 

“Jessie,” ho said, in a voico that thrilled all 
within its influence, “remember this lady was 
Very dear to your mother.” 

Jessie did not answer; I think sho could not 
command words, but she bent her head in ac¬ 
quiescence and passed into tho house. It is a 
strange thing to say, but I believe that the few 
weeks that followed Mrs. Leo’s funeral wero tho 
most tranquil of any that had preceded them 
sinco Mrs. Dennison came to our house. The 
great central object of interest in the household 
was at rest. All tho little cares that had occu¬ 
pied us were over; tho rery altar of our house¬ 
hold had been torn away, and for a long time 
we found it impossible to find new channels of 
interest, or Bettlo ourselves down to anything. 
Thero was no longer an attempt at amusing our 
guest, and sho did not seem to require it; in¬ 
deed, from all appearances Bhe had become a 
momber of tho family. Wo seldom met now, 
but kept our own rooms. Jessie became sadder 
and sadder each day; nothing interested her; 
sho absolutely pined to follow her mother. 

Compacts made in a state of excited feeling 


} are seldom lasting. If Jessie's heart had 
s softened toward Mrs. Dennison in the extremity 
j of her grief, it came back to the old stand-point 
5 as that grief took thought; something more 
\ subtle than her own will held her confidence 
\ back. But this was no time for excitement of 
\ any kind; the depth of grief into which wc had 
\ fallen kept all worldly passions back. So, as I 
| have said, we wero more tranquil than of old. 

5 Poor Lottie! she went about the house like & 
5 poor, wounded bird that had seen its nest de¬ 
ll stroyed. Without asking for leave, she had 
ji arranged Mrs. Lee’s room, in the tower cham- 
<: ber, exactly as it had been during her mistress' 

I life, and guarded it from her own pretty den 
| with all the vigilance of old time. If any one 

I ' entered the chamber and touched an article that 
had been Mrs. Lee’s, Lottie would cry out as if 
struck by a sudden pang, and fall into a ner¬ 
vous tremor till the intruder had departed. She 
never allowed any one, not even Jessie, to enter 
the room without following ber liko a watch 
! dog- 

I No one wondered at this. Tho devotion of 
that girl to her mistress had been something 
wonderful. That sho should feel great attach¬ 
ment to anything belonging to her was beauti- 
s fully natural. So it happened that Bhe fell into 
| possession of the rooms in the tower, and 
j secluded herself there, taking little interest in 
[ anything else. 

\ Some days after things had settled into this 
t state, old Sira. Bosworth came over in her heavy 
family carriage. In our sadness, this became 
j an event, and both Jessie and I left our room to 
| meet .her, grateful for anything that showed 
\ real sympathy for our bereavement. 

\ Tho sorrows which this good old lady had 
! passed through, placed her in delicate sympathy 
I with us. She met Jessie with such motherly 
j gentleness, that tears came into the young 
i creature’s eyes almost for the first time since 
! our I 093 . The old lady saw this, and, drawing 
; tho agitated face to hers, kissed it. 

\ “We have been very sorry for you, Miss Lee. 

: Indeed, ours has been a house of mourning also; 

| for there are cases where tho same grief touches 
; many hearts. I havo wept for you, my child— 

| prayed for you.” 

: “I know it—I wa3 sure of it,” answered Jes¬ 

sie, resting her proud young head on the old 
| lady’s shoulder, and weeping those soft, warm 
tears that relieve the heart so much. “I have 
thought of you and of him. Tell me that your 
grandson is no worse.” 

The old lady kissed her again, and tenderly 
smoothed the glossy hair upon her temples. 
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“He is no worse, dear child—a little better, 
I think, since we have been quite alone—the 
tranquillity has done him good.” 

“I should like to ace him,” said Jessie. 
“Miss Hyde and I have mlased him so much in 
our loneliness.” 

The old lady cast a grateful glance at me; 
then, turning to Jessie, she said, 

- “It would make him Btrong enough to come 
if he knew that his Bweet friend desired it.” 

Jessie looked at that dear old face earnestly, 
ind smiled through her tears. 

“You are very kind,” 

White wo were sitting together, Mr. Lee came 
in. He had seen Mrs. Bosworth’B carriage at 
the door, and, knowing how seldom the old lady 
vent out, sought her to pay his respects. 

. It is seldom that two persons ro thoroughly 
bred and so singularly intelligent as Mr. Lee 
and our visitor ever meet. Notwithstanding 
the sorrow that oppressed us, the conversation 
that sprang out of the first greeting brought 
cheerfulness with it. They did not talk directly 
of our loss, but every subject touched upon bad 
a lingo of sadness in it, which betrayed the 
buried feelings and sympathy which lay behind. 
I had not believed that such power of pleasing 
could be carried into extreme old age as this 
old lady manifested. While she was conversing, 
Mrs. Dennison came in, much to our astonish¬ 
ment; for, of late, she had rather avoided both 


t Jessie and myself. Mr. Leo presented her to 
? our visitor, who put on her stateliest manner, 
and, after rising, stood as if ready to go; but 
her clear eyes were fixed on Mrs. Dennison’s 
face, and she seemed reading her to the soul. 

\ I think that Mrs. Dennison was, for once, 
ij awed by the moral force opposed to her; for 

I suth it really was. The graceful flippancy of 
manner, which most people considered so cap¬ 
tivating, refused to come into action, and, for 
tho moment, she really was awkward. 

\ “I did not know that you had guests,” said 
tho old lady, with a stiff bend of the head. “If 
I remember, Mr. Lawrence told me that this 
lady would leave tho neighborhood about tho 
time he did.” 

The color flashed into Mrs. Dennison's face, 
and she replied, with suppressed anger, 

“Mr. Lawrence presumed, madam, when he 
ventured to regulate my movements by his 
own.” 

Again tho old lady gave her a quiet, search¬ 
ing look, and, without replying, moved toward 
the door. 

Jessie and I went down to the terrace with 
tho old lady, while Mr. Lee took her to tho car¬ 
riage. As the attendant opened the door, young 
Bosworlh leaned forward and reached forth his 
hand to help her in. Jessie caught one glimpse 
of the pale face, and, turning away, walked 
Blowly into the garden, (to be continued.) 
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BY FRANK LI 

Moat children are born -with great capacities 
for mischief, but poor Boyd Thurstan’s phreno¬ 
logical developments in that particular were so 
far beyond those of ordinary boys, that one 
might have thought the destructive bumps of a 
large family had been condensed into that little 
cranium. 

He told the truth-when he said, “Ho couldn’t 
help it;” but that plea did not help him, as his 
mother never governed her progeny upon theo¬ 
ries laid down by our crowd of modern wise¬ 
acres; she never had read Miss Martineau, or 
any of her clnas, and if she had, would probably 
have wondered what business old maids had to 
write about children—I wonder, too, for that 
matter! 

She knew nothing of phrenology, she was 
not aware that children ought to be governed 
according to tho bumps on their heads; Bhe 
held to the theory that it was their duty to obey 
without inquiring the why or wherefore; and if 
they did not, a liberal use of the rod was to be 
applied at once. 

I have a vague idea that our grandparents 
reared very tolerable men and women on that 
principle—I have not yet made up mind that 
the new system of “moral persuasion” has im¬ 
proved the youthful portion of humanity. I 
think that once I occasionally saw among tho 
juveniles some show of respect for their elders— 
I am not aware that anything of the kind can 
be found now-a-days. I cling to the opinion 
that the time was when children were children, 
instead of the abominable little monstrosities 
and precocities they are in the presont genera¬ 
tion. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that 
parents had still some recollection of Solomon’s 
advice—perhaps it was not. We won’t argue 
the point, but go back to Boyd Thurstan. 

Twenty times each day was he in disgrace, 
and on every occasion he vowed that he would 
better boy, perhaps really meant to keep 
hia promise; but the name of tho devils that 
possessed him was Legion, and tho poor, little 
■wretch struggled in vain against their sly hints, 
which led him into new trouble before he was 
well oat of the old. 

Although his mother as often, told him she 
believed that “ho was possessed,” Bhe showed . 
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{no more leniency to his misfortunes on that 
J account. If a thing was mysteriously broken, 
| it was soon proved that Boyd had been the oul- 
\ prit. He maimed every chair in tho house by 
\ playing horse with it—killed a flock of canaries 
\ trying philosophical experiments upon them— 
\ accustomed the cat to Bpasms by charges from on 
| electrio battery—dressed up ghosts to frighten 
i tho housemaids, and scared himsolf in conae- 
| quenco till tho placo rang with his shrieks. Hi* 
; face was never free from scars, his legs were as 
t perfect a calendar of distresses as those of Peepy 
i Lillyby. There was not a tree within ten miles 
\ that he had not fallen out of, not an impossible 
! place which he had failed to climb into, and no 
mischief of any sort that he had not sounded to 
! its extremist depths. 

: He certainly was a new edition of Original 
| Sin revised and corrected, the plague and pet 
! of his mother’s heart/ and indeed of evqry one 
j else, except his father; that worthy Christian 

■ saw in him only a boutco of present annoyance 
; and future Buffering. He had fully made up hia 
: mind that Boyd would, one day, be hanged. Ho 

■ frequently expressed that belief in the child’s 
; hearing, read every atrocious murder case in 
! the newspapers, and looked bo gloomily at hia 

■ Bon all the while, that the boy often had a vague 
; idea ho was, in some way, connected with the 
j horrible performances. 

■ Luckily, although a sensitive child, he soon 
: forgot hia Sorrows, or his father’s treatment 
j would have materially affected hia character for 

• life. Indeed, the creature did once determine 
; to commit suicide after having heard a notable 
| cose read. He purloined from his mother’s 
! work-box a whole piece of broad, green ribbon, 

• the color of which had much struck his fancy, 
j and went out to tho hickory gTove, back of the 
: house, decided to do the thing up in the most 
: approved style. 

He climbed the largest treo like a cat, fast- 
;j ened one end of tho ribbon to •* branch, tied the 
J other about his neck, repeated, “Now I lay me 
; down to sleep,” and swung himself into the 
| air. Fortunately tho ribbon broke, and Master 
; Boyd, instead of committing self-murder, only 
: scratched his face and legs, and ran howling 
' away, determined to think twice before he 
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again attempted such an act of heroic despera¬ 
tion. 

The ribbon was, of course, forgotten, a grand 
outcry made for it in the house, and a few days 
afterward it was found fluttering among the treo 
branches. Naturally Boyd was charged with, 
having taken it, and brought to speedy judg¬ 
ment, made to confess his Bin, was well whip¬ 
ped, and heaTtily laughod at into the bargain. 

. Older brothers and sisters fretted and pelted 
the child, until either course of treatment by 
lteelf would have Tuined him. Spinstor aunts 
•hook thoir frizzed heads at him in pious horror, 
and he avenged himself by drawing caricatures 
of their maidenly charms, putting thorns into 
their virgin pillows, and every other species of 
retaliation that presented itself to his fertilo 
imagination. 

The brat had a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
He was sure to laugh at the wrong time, and 
bring condemnation upon his devoted head at 
all seasons and in all sorts of places. 

. He was certain to titter in churoh—the old 
miflistor had a peculiar way of twisting his 
mouth that sent Boyd into convulsions. When 
his grandmother died, after a Bickness made 
even worse by her ill-nature, Boyd rose up in 
great delight and called to his sister, 

. “Come along, Minnie, wo can make as much 
noise as we like now; grandma’s dead.” 

: He instigated that little femalo to cut doll 
pocket-handkerchiefs out of his mother’s best 
linen sheets, took his aunt’B false curls to mako 
fish lines of: in short, from the time ho got out 
of bed till lie got into it again, squealing or 
pouting over his smarts or his injuries, tho 
animal rushed from one bit of mischief to an¬ 
other, with an ingenuity and porseveranco sel¬ 
dom equaled. 

. He had one steadfast friend beside his tried, 
but devoted mother, and that was Milly Bamp, 
the girl who had taken care of him in his in¬ 
fancy, and endeavored to'keep him in order 
during his childhood. 

Boyd loved her sincerely, but he never could 
Resist the,pleasure of teazing her; and certainly 
it was. through much trial and tribulation that 
•he kept alive her affection for him. She was 
always willing to conceal his misdeeds as far as 
came in her power, allowed him forbidden pri¬ 
vileges, and in her way helped as much to spoil 
the boy as any of her superiors. 

. But one morning, he excited oven her indig¬ 
nation by a performance which he had revolved 
for many days in his mind, and at last brought 
to a successful termination. 
t His sister Minnie had an immense Hook of 


[ chickens, in which her small soul took special 

I delight. She had a name for each separate 
fowl, sho fed them herself, and it was a deadly 
. Bin, in her view of tho case, for any one to 
meddle with her pets. Tho chickens knew her 
perfectly well, and her appearance, with her 
basket of grain, was the signal for a joyful 
t tumult among tho feathered tribe. They tier 
round her, turned Bummersets, lighted on her 
shoulders, and so surrounded her that she 
looked a mere masB of feathers, like some un¬ 
known and extraordinary Bpecies of fowl with 
numberless heads, walking out to tako the air. 

But Minnie’s soul was troubled within her. 
Quito Into in the autumn, two matronly hens, 
who ought to have known bettor, were seized 
with a sudden insanity to set, and no efforts of 
Minnio could prevent them. In vain she re¬ 
moved tho eggs from their nests, and placed 
stoneB there instead; they persisted in their 
determination, and tried as hard to warm the 
pebbles into life as they had their own onl 
treasures. 

They went clucking about to the nnnoyanco 
of all the other fowls, and finally infected ta 
innocent young Bnntam who had nerer laid an 
egg in her life, and did not know how to begin, 
with the samo madness. She set diligently day 
after day upon two broken saucers and a bit of 
chalk, clucking and ruffling her feathers when¬ 
ever anybody approached, as angrily as if fiho 
had had a whole brood of chickens to protect 
Minnie was in despair. It hnd been bad 
enough to see old Specklo and Lndy Gray be- 
havo in that manner; but when the Bantim 
tried to turn herself into an Egyptian incu¬ 
bating machine, her lamentations were loud 
and long. 

Boyd at length offered to put an end to her 
troubles and revealed his plan. Ho hnd heard 
somewhere, that if hens were well ducked they 
would stop setting, and he proposed that Bhe 
should allow him to try tho experiment. 

Minnie was unwilling, and went to tho nestJ 
to esBay tho often repeated (rial of frightening 
tho foolish oreaturc3 from their seats; but tho 
Bantam rose in her small might when tho girl 
attempted to remove tho piece of chalk—pro¬ 
bably Bantam thought that held her best chicken 
—and gave her soweral such ferocious picks that 
she waa glad to retreat. 

Boyd still urged his project, and with many 
misgivings Minnie ceased to oppose it. He ran 
to the nests, seized Speckle and her gray lady¬ 
ship under one arm, took the belligorent Ban¬ 
tam in his right hand, and started for the brook 
Minnie followed slowly, and with a sinking 
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heart watched Ms proceedings; every croak of 
(he fowls sent a pang to her breaBt. The other 
chicken b stood afar off scolding and gabbling, 
ud evidently curious to know what was the 
putter. The roosters kept up a tremendous 
tumult, discreetly ensconcing themselves behind 
the hens, and compensating for that cowardice 
'by their terrific squalls. 

. Boyd raised the luekless Bantam, plunged her 
into the water and brought her up again. She 
gave a yell—down she went a second time—an¬ 
other spasmodic burst—a twitching of the legs, 
and she lay very still on the grass where he 
placed her. ^ 

“What have you done to her?” called Minnie, 
rushing toward him; “you’ve killed her—you 
mean, had boy!” 

“No, no, Minnie,” ho replied; “she's only 
faint.” 

Plump went MrB. Speckle into the brook— 
another yell, a kicking, and the same result 
followed as in the case of Bantam—Bhe lay 
quiet as possible. 

, “She’s only pretending,” said Boyd, flushed 
with success; “she'd cluck this minute if she 
dared.” 

Lady Gray was about sharing a similar fate, 
when Minnie sprang on him and rescued her. 

“You’ve killed thorn!” she cried, tragically. 
“Oh, you bad boy! I’ll tell mamma—oh! oh!” 

“They’ll come to right away,” said Boyd; 
“don’t cry, Bissy! See, Bantam’s beginning to 
kick.” 

Minnie looked as well as her tears would per¬ 
mit, but Bantam made no sign. 

“She’s dead,” repeated Minnie; “she didn’t 
kick!”- 

“N-o,” said Boyd, doubtfully, “I guess 8ho 
didn’t; but she tried to.” 

Neither Speckle nor Bantam Blirred. Lady 
Gray ran off to the group of fowls and told her 
story with intense excitement, creating muoh 
sympathy among her friends; a big, fat rooster 
crowed, as if he meant to rush out and take 
summary vengeance upon tho assailant, then 
retired into the privacy of an old chicken coop 
near. 

Minnie raised her dripping pets, made a 
shroud of her white apron, In which she wrap¬ 
ped them and started for the house. 

“I’ll tell papa!” Bhe cried. . “Oh! won’t you 
get a whipping—yahl yah! He’s killed Ban¬ 
tam—he’s killed Bantam. .Papa, mamma, aunt 

Jane—yah!-yah!** 

“Don’t, Minnie, don’t!” pleaded Boyd. 11 Oh I 
®yl you’ll smother ’em in your apron and try 
to lay it to me.” • 


“I ain’t! You bad, nasty thing! Mamma, 
Milly, aunt Jane!” " 

“Stop crying,’’-said Boyd, “and I’ll give you 
my rocking-horse, I’m too big now to play with 
it.” 

“I don’t want it,” squalled Blinnie; “any¬ 
how, you gave it to me yesterday for not telling 
mamma you broke the flower-pot.” 

“So I did,” returned Boyd, as if he just re¬ 
membered the circumstance. “Well, I’ll give 
you something else if you’ll como back.” 

“I won’t, I won’t! Papa’ll shut you up. Oh! 
my Bantam, my Bantam!” 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Boyd, Btruck with 
another brilliant idea; “let’s bury them—it‘11 
bo such fun!” 

At that proposal, the group of fowls chorused 
a groan of horror, and Minnie’s grief strength¬ 
ened into anger. She ran off at tho top of hot 
speed, and Boyd after her. He caught her by 
her curls, and down they went in an indiscrimi¬ 
nate mass, with the dead chickens lying mourn¬ 
fully on top of them. 

Minnie’s cries brought out the whole house, 
and, when tho story was told, they consigned 
Boyd to immediate punishment; even Milly de¬ 
nounced him as a hard-hearted littlo wretch, 
that would come to no good. 

“I didn’t drown ’em,” yelled Boyd, “I only 
just ducked ’em, bo! I ain’t a bad boy; Min¬ 
nie’s a little cheat—oh!” 

But there were tho drenched corses to bear 
witness to Minnie’s tragic story, told between 
great sobs, with all tho energy of passion. Mr. 
Thurslan seized Boyd under his arm very much 
as the wife had taken tho chickens, carried him 
into the house, and all womankind followed, 
commiserating Minnie, and thereby increasing 
her grief tenfold. 

I have scruples about describing the perform¬ 
ance which the offender went through. Enough, 
that it was Buch as to make him abhor the whole 
feathered race for years, and that his father 
conducted himself ns if fully determined to drive 
Boyd’s devil out that time. 

It was almost evening before he was released 
from the striot confinement, in which ho had 
been placed immediately after the end of his 
gymnastio contortions. 

Poor Boyd wont out of the houso and strayed 
down by the brook, where he had, that morning, 
committed his unintentional murder. He really 
felt.himself the worst boy, and a£th& same time 
the most ill-treated one, that ever Hvfcd. 

“’Tisn’t any use,” he had said to himself^ 
many times during the day; “the mort I try 
to be good the more I can’t. I won’t try 4ghln # 
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and then I'll see if there ia a whipping always 
ready.” 

He wu meditating upon his own wiokedness, 
for his father had given him a chapter of a dole- 
fully good book to commit to memory, which 
had increased his remorse, and would probably 
make him detest snob volumes forever— the usual 
oonsequenoe of putting good things to a bad nse. 

While Boyd sat there in a mood whloh wavered 
between grief and obetinaoy, at one moment vow¬ 
ing to be a better boy, the next deciding that it $ 
was of no use to try, and, anyhow, he didn’t | 


oare, he saw Milly Eamp go down a path which 
led from the house to the brook—a tumultuous, 
angry mill-stream, that was always overflowing 
its banks and doing as much harm as possible. 

. Milly conducted herself in suoh & singular 
manner, ruhningja few steps, looking baok as 
if afraid that she was rfollowed, then foroing 
herself into a gait, which, a moment after, was 
forgotten in the evident disorder'aud preoccu¬ 
pation of her mind. 

Boyd wondered with all his might what pould 
be the matter, and was on the point of calling 
Out to arrest her attention, when he saw her 
keep down the path that led through the field 
at a distance from the house. 

Of course Satan at onoe put in the young 
soape-grace’s head to follow her, and he did bo, 
taking $are to keep far enough in her wake, so 
that he should not be perceived. 

At last the path made a sudden turn, and 
came out by the brook again in the midst of a 
little thicket of saplings and alder bushes whioh 
screened it from the dwelling. 

There Milly paused, and behind the alder 
bushes Boyd ensoonoed himself, perfectly over¬ 
come with astonishment, when a young man 
started up from the grass and joined the girl. 

“That's James Ferguson,” said he to himself, 
and bit his tongue to beep the words from 


eoming out in a tone that would have been \ 


audible to the pair standing by the brook. “I \ 
should just like to know wh&t he wants of iur \ 
Milly, anyhow!” 

Boyd was sorely puxxledl Thoughts of all! 
the dreadful murders his father had read came • 


to his mind, and his first Impulse was to scream; 


but just then he saw Milly lay her hand in Per-1 


energetic woman who had buried a drunken hus¬ 
band many years before, and got along a great 
deal better without him, although left with % 
large family of young children upon her hands. 
Of these Milly was the oldest, and Bhe had bees 
early placed at service that she might do some¬ 
thing toward the maintenance of her little 
brothers and* sisters. 

Milly was nearly eighteen now, and as pretty 
a Bpeoimen of a country girl as could have been 
found in the whole country. Mrs. Thurstaa 
proved a kind mistress, and Milly had been al¬ 
lowed, each winter, to attend the village-school, 
making such good use of her time that she be¬ 
came quite a miracle of learning in the eyes of 
the young farmers in the neighborhood. 

But like every other girl of her age, MiHy 
had a restless little heart which soon brought 
her into trouble. James Ferguson had been her 
boy lover, and as soon as they were old enough, 
he assured Milly that he had no intention of 
relinquishing his claims. He was a fine, noble- 
hearted young fellow, but very poor: he 4 aap* 
ported his aged parCnts by his labors in the 
mill that stood half a mile down the stream 
from Mr. Thurston’s house. 

Now Mrs. Bamp, Milly’s energetio mother, 
was as long-Bighted, clear-headed, and cold- 
hearted a female ns ever New England pro¬ 
duced. She had been early transplanted into 
another state, but it had made no difference— 
she was born Massachusetts, and Massachusetts 
she would remain, until it pleased heaven to 
make her a seraph, or whatever grade of per¬ 
fection she might chance to take in the upper 
spheres. 

In the plenitude of her wiBdom she had si- 
ways disapproved of the childish attachment 
between her daughter and JameB Ferguson; bul 
when they grew up, and the youthful affection 
ripened into a warmer feeling, Mrs.Bamp rose 
in her wrath and decided that such things should 
not be. 

To make matters worse, the miller for whom 
Jamea worked, a cross, peevish, demijohn- 
stomached old bachelor as ever , lived, took it 
into his foolish head, that ought to have known 
better from the teachings of his fifty years, to 
fall in love, likewise, with pretty Milly. A* 


. Tguson’s as if she did not feel the slightest fear, j might have been expected, she treated his ad* 
bo Boyd concluded to postpone his shriek, and! ranees with the most unqualified disdain, 
waited to see what would ootne next. K \ \ snubbed him unmercifully, and never failed 

Poor MiUy Bamp had a little routtitfee andjjjo make him appear aB ridiculous as possible 
mystery of her owh—at least sheha^j(jdfcfaie<n^hen they met at parties or sleigh-rides, end 
jfejpe; but with those great round eyfa staving at «• was the first to laugh at his misfortunes after, 
heir, it-was doubtful if it long remained such, i: At last he made his passion known to the 
Hilly’s mother was a widow, a hard-working, i! mother, and at onoe enlisted her upon his aide. 
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ghe lectured, si® scolded, and nearly drove poor ? 
HJBy frantic. Never was there bo ungrateful J 
a daughter—here was an opportunity for her $ 
to lire hke a lady all the rest of her born days, j; 
land take care of her own family—and yet she •: 
hod the hard-heartedness to refuse! $ 

Hilly wept and was cut to the soul, but ro-£ 
Mined firm in her refusal of the miller’s hand J 
tad fortune. Things had reached a climax very J 
suddenly, for Mrs. Bamp, with her usual deci- \ 
lion, turned James Ferguson out of tho houso s 
one Sunday evening, boxed Willy’s ears, od-i| 
ministered the other cnffs that still tingled in ^ 
her fingers to every luckless urchin that fell in $ 
fienray, and sent tho whole flock crying to bed, ^ 
vhile she sat down to solace herself with a cup < 
of Strong tea, and reflect upon such means ns $ 
would be effectual in subduing her daughter's > 
obstinacy. £ 

. The next morning, Milly went back to her £ 
duties at Mr. Thurstan’s quite broken-hoar ted. ? 
For nearly a fortnight she saw nothing of5 
James, but at length he took to sending her { 
inch desperate letters by all sorts of ingenious \ 
meins, that Milly became alarmed at tho frantic | 
state in which he had been thrown. 

■ Perhaps the epistles were a little uncouth in j 
their appearance, might have shocked Lindley J 
Murray by their syntax and orthography; but | 
they expressed the sentiments of as noble and t 
honest a heart as over beat with the earnestness j 
of a first love, and to Milly they were everything | 
that was charming and beautiful. ! 

8 he cried over them, she kissed them, carried | 
them in her bosom, and slept with them under ; 
her pillow, went through the whole ontaloguo : 
of pretty follies that young souls of every de- > 
gree have practiced sinco the days of Adam and ; 
Htc, for hearts are tho same in all ages and ' 
itoliona—that is, if poets are to bo credited, \ 
and, I suppose, there is no reason why they : 
■hould not occasionally bo guilty of tho weak- j 
ness of telling the truth as well as other people. ; 

The letters waxed so desperate, giving hints : 
of Buch terrible resolves—not suioide, he was J 
too sensible for that, hut a determination to go ■ 
fhr tway forever—that Milly became terribly j 
frightened, and, in spite of her mother’s threats, ■ 
ihfl promised to meet him once more. 

It was to fulfill that pledge she had left the ! 
house with so muoh Becresy upon the occasion ; 
*h«n Boyd’s Bharp eyes espied her, and Boyd’s j 
nimble little legs followed in her track as she ; 
look her way to the alder thicket where James : 
Fwguson was waiting for her. 

^hore (he boy'crouohed among the bushes • 
■Dd Uitened to (heir conversation, not with any 


thought of being guilty of a mean action; even 
then he would have scorned that; but possessed 
with a vague idea that Milly was in danger and 
would require his assistance, and after a little 
so fascinated by tho lovers’ dialogue that he 
could not have lorn himself away had he tried. 

“Oh, Milly, Milly 1” exclaimed the young man, 
lifting his pale, troubled face, “Buch a week as 
this as has boen! I hnin’t Blept night or day— 
how could you be so cruel to me, Milly?” 

‘‘Wasn’t it harder for me,” Bho replied, giving 
way to the sobs that had struggled in her breast 
during all thoso weary days, “with mother 
scolding and threatening on one side, and you 
and ray heart pulling the other?” 

“Don’t I know that?” he Baid, “don’t I know 
that? Didn’t I think of it every night while I 
was walking up and down in the mill, and fairly 
thought tho big stones were grinding my heart 
between them?” 

“I thought maybe he wouldn’t keep you,” 
returned Milly, hysterically, “for mother told 
him all about it, and I couldn’t tell what you 
would do, and your old father ond-” 

“You don’t think I would stay in his employ,” 
interrupted James; “you don’t suppose I am 
such a mean-spirited scamp as to work for tho 
man that was trying to Btab me through the 
heart! I staid with him till my month was up, 
’cause I had to—that was last night, and when 
he paid me, tho money fairly burnt into my 
hand—I had a mind to throw it in his face, but 
I thought of poor old mother and I didn’t have 
the heart.” 

“What did ho say?” questioned Milly, eagerly. 

“Says I, ‘Mr. Follcn, I can’t work for you 
any longer.’ ‘Oh,’ soya he, with that smile of 
his that alwayB makeB my blood boil, ‘just ns 
you like, James, just as you like—work’s scarce, 
and men arc plenty!* 

“I know he lied, for ho couldn’t find a man 
that will look after his work as I did, and keep 
everything in order.” 

“You were there day and night,” broke in 
Milly, between two great Bobs. 

“To be sure I was; but that’s no matter—I 
was doing my duty, and that’s what I always 
will do, come what may.” 

“Did he say anything more?” asked Milly. 

“After a minute ho moved off, and then he 
came back fhmbling with his watch-chain, and 
I just stood looking right into his eyes till he 
turned first this way and then that, like a 
coward as he is. 

“‘James,’ says he, *yo«*re a foolish young 
fellow, very foolish!’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘whatever I am is my basinets. 
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I don’t Want to work for you any longer, and 
I won’t.* 

‘What’s your reason?’ he asked. 

" ‘You know as well as I do,’ said I, ‘’tian’fc 
neceoBary for us to talk over that part of it.* 

“Then he hemmed, and turned his hoad first 
one way and then the other. 

“‘James,* said he, ‘you young chaps are bo 
hair-brained; now if you’ll listen to the advice 
of a man older than yourself——’ 

“ ‘Thank you,’ said I, before he could go any 
farther, ‘you’re old enough in all conscience, 
but I don’t want any advice you can give me, 
Mr. Follen.’ 

“Ho was mad at that, and spoke out very 
thorp. 

‘“There’s just one thing about it, 1 said lie, 
‘you may as well stop all thoughts of that 
young girl, for her mother says you never shall 
marry her.’ 

‘“And who will?’ I asked. 

“Ho gave a little chuckle that made me clinch 
my hands to keep from striking him. - 

“ * There’B several that would he willing,* Baid 
he. 

“‘And I suppose you oto one,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Maybe bo, and maybe not,’ he said, stick- 


!||| trembling between fear of the future and delight 
at her lover’s courage. “You muBt have wort 
for your mother’s Bake. What will you do?'* 
“I’ll find plenty, don’t you be afraid, M% 
I oan get a place to-morrow for the asking, i E d 
higher wages than that old Bkinflint gave. There 
ain’t no better miller round, if I do say it; ud 
I shan’t Btarve! I’ve took care of father #nd 
mother ever since I was Bixteen years old, ind 
’tain’t likely I shall leb’em go hungry now.” 

Milly was crying so that he had to stop »ad 
comfort her, and his efforts elicited from the 
astonished Boyd an, “Oh, my!” which might 
have reached the ears of the lovers had thej 
not been wholly occupied with themselves tnd 

their troubles. 

“You won’t let your mother worry yon into 
\ marrying him?” James was saying when Boyd 
jj recovered his senses. “She’ll plague your lift 
j out, and you’re such a soft-hearted little thing, 

\ Milly!” 

\ “I know I’m right, James, and she can’t mor« 
l me! I'd do anything for mother and the'chil- 
[ dren; but I can’t marry Isaac Follen.” 

| “I'll give you a better home, some day, than 
[ho could,” returned James; “if your mother 
; would only havo a little patience, but she’s so Bet 


ing out his chin. 

“I^wcnt close to him, and ho kept booking 
out till ho came near going down stairs head 
foremost, and said I, 

• “‘I’ll just tell you one thing, Mr. Follen; 
you never shall marry Milly Bamp. She hates 
you fairly, and her old gooso of a mother shan’t 
spoil her whole life! Now if you bother her 
any more, there’ll bo a settlement between you 
and mo that you won’t forget in a hurry—you 
remember that.’ 

“Ho turned as white as a flour-bag and begun 
to stutter, ‘Tako caro of the law, James, the 
law!’ 

“Says I, ‘I’ll take care of the law and you 
too, mind my words, Mr. Follen.* 

“He never said a syllable more, but just \ 
skulked down stairs like a whipped dog; and, jj 
when he got to the bottom, ho called out, mean 1 
spirited old hound as ho is, i 

“ ‘James, won’t you tend the mill till to-mor- $ 


\ up, Milly, and she thinks so much of money.” 

I “Mother has had to work hard,” said Milly, 
| gently; “I don’t blame her much for wanting 

• to make her life easier, but she oughtn’t to 
; break my heart to do it.” 

• “She Bhan’t, Milly, she shan’t! She hasn't 
I any right to make her other children happy at 

your expense; and, nny how, old Follen wouldn’t 
help her, she needn’t think that, for he’d shore 
; her off os oool as a winter day When once he 
had got all he wanted.” 

“I know that,” said Milly, with a sodden 
burst of anger; “and I hate him, I do hate him! 
Only last night mother sent for me to come 
home, but I knew she wanted mo to see him, 
and I wouldn’t go.” 

“Was Bho put out by that?” 

“It makes me sick to think of it," said Milly, 
sitting down on the grass very pale and tearless. 
“Oh, James! she said such awful things—she 
told me a curse would follow me—she threatened 


row, I’m afraid to trust Higgins?’ \ me so dreadfully. Don’t ask me to tell you, I 

“I’d have died before I would have asked a ^ can’tl” 
favor of a man I had a feeling again! ‘No,’ I jj “Hard-hearted old dragon!” muttered James, 
called out, ‘I’ll see you and your mill ruined jj for the idea of any one being cruel to Milly 
first!’ 5 enraged him beyond everything that had gone 

“With that I just put on my coat and come \ before, 
away: I was afraid of myself if I staid any Ion- £ There followed sobB and protestations, all ii® 
gor.” £ wild talk ihat was naturaj^under the circnm* 

“And what will you do now?” asked Milly, i* stances, and James evenurgod her to many 
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him in\flpite of every obstacle. They could* “ I wouldn’t cry for that,’* Said James; “don’t 
make a 'living—they were young and atrong, \ be a baby!” 

tad need not be afraid if they were only to-> “I ain’t! I cried’cause I was sorry for Milly; 
gAther. < and you cried, Jim Ferguson, you know you 

But there Milly was firm. Bhe would not? did.” 
wreck the peace of a whole life by marrying a s «»Well, I’m afraid I did,” said James, drawing 
man utterly detestable to her; but neither would| big coat sleeve across his eyes, 
she cast the blackness of a mother’s hate across \ “Come right home, Boyd,” said Milly; “and 
her only chance of happiness. j; if you tell of me I shall be dreadfully punished.” 

“I must go back, James,” she said, “I won’t, you know I wont, I ain’t a tell- 

almo 8 t dark, and Mrs. Thurstan will want me.” | tale!” 

“Bat you’ll come again, Milly? I must see^ Ho scrambled out of James’ arms, and fell to 
yon, I shan’t have any heart or courage without? kissing her with such energy that the young 
thatf And do write to rue, Milly—I ain’t much s man removed him a little jealously. J 

of a scholar, but your letter s dome sueh a world “He’s an honest boy,” said Milly, “and he 
of good.” | won't tell!” 

‘<1 can’t,” sobbed Milly, ‘*1 must mind£ “No, indeed,” added Boyd, waxing eloquent 
mother! X oughtn’t to have come to-day—oh! f at the idea of his importance. “I know how to 
James, don’t ask me to make a quarrel between l keep a secret—Miss Edgeworth says no honor- 
her aad me! I promise you I never will marry j able boy will break one, and I’m an honorable 
Mr. Follen; but in everything else I must do; boy, I am!” 

what mother says.” 5 “Why, you little trooper!” ejaculated James. 

“She has no right to mfce you miserable," “I’ll toll you trhat, I don’t know that MiBS 
urged James, with all the selfishness of a man; ^ Edgeworth, but sho’s right up to the mark in 
“you are a woman now, you ought to know j her ideas.” 

Trhat Is for your own happiness and do it.” £ “Yes, and I’ll come and tell you about Milly,” 
“Don’t talk so, James, don’t!” ? continued Boyd; “and I’ll let Mrs. Bamp know 

“I shall go away; I won’t stay hero to be t I think sho’s a mean old thing; and I’ll fire my 
tormented like this,” \ arrow at Ike Follen tho first time ho goes by 


“Oh! James, don’t you be more cruel than 
mother is; you may break my heart, but you 
can’t make me do a thing I know is wrong.” 

Then thcro were more tears and protestations, 
tnd in the midst of their distress, Boyd Thur- 
atan rolled out of the alder bushes and landed 
at their feet. The sight of their tears and trou¬ 
bles had set him sobbing in a frantic manner, 
and, losing his hold of the branches, he tumbled 
down the bank, causing great dismay on Milly’s 
part, and much wrath on that of James. 

“Oh! oh!” she screamed. \ 

“Don’t, don’t!” sobbed Boyd. “It’s only mo, j 
Milly, it’s only me, and I’m so Borry—I’ll go to [ 
mamma and make her help you! I hate old j 
Follen, nasty old thing, and your mother too— : 
I hate ’em both and all the children.” > 

“Hurra for you!” exclaimed James, seizing 
him m his arms,-while Milly stared in great 
astonishment. j 

“Why, how came you here?” she said, “I 
ahauldn’t have thought you would have listened, 
Boyd.” 

“I didn’t—I couldn’t help hearing! I only 
followed you first for fun, and you went to 
Crying so that I cried, too, and then tho branch 
broke and down. X !eame, and I’ve scratched my 

leg. Oh! oh!”V,* 


our house— so don’t cry, Milly, we can fix it— 
don’t cry!” 

His face was red and swollen with weeping, 
his jacket half torn off him in the fall, but he 
looked o, young hero every inch; and tho pair 
showered such praises and caresses upon him, 
that he began to think himself a much greater 
person than even Miss Edgeworth’s most re¬ 
markable character. 

At last Milly recollected liow late it was, and 
declared that she must go at once. She cleaned 
Boyd’s jacket as well ns sho was nble, pinned 
up the rent very successfully; and, aftor num¬ 
berless farewells, each more painful than the 
one that went before, sho took Boyd by the 
hand and led him homeward, leaving James in 
a state of absolute despair, for she vowed that 
she would never again meet or write to him 
secretly. 

Poor Milly was disconsolate enough for several 
days; but Boyd went about so puffed up by the 
possession of a secret, that ho looked as arro¬ 
gant as a turkey-cock, revealing his mystery in 
every line of his chubby features, as any one of 
tho masculine gender is sure to do if ho has a 
secret to keep. He threw out vague hints to 
Minnie, and so roused that small female’s curi¬ 
osity, that Bho shed tears twenty times every 
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day, and was constantly so damp about her face 
and pinafore as to excite her father’s displea¬ 
sure. . 

James contrived several times to waylay Boyd 
and gave him letters to deliver to Milly, and 
Boyd retailed all the news he could think of, 
but it was liltlo, and of a nature that only in¬ 
creased the young man’s distress. 

“She cries and cries, and so does Minnie, 
only she don’t know what for, and her apron is 
in such a state”—meaning, of course, Minnie’s, 
although his grammar was doubtful. 

Milly read the letters, but never failed to 
scold Boyd for giving them, to her, and she sent 
no answers. 

One day she grew frightened, Jaraefl wrote SO 
desperately, and Bhe entrusted Boyd with a note 
to carry to him. Tho boy was charmed, and 
started at full speed for the place where he 
knew James would be waiting. 

It unfortunately fell out that Mrs. Bamp 
had chosen that afternoon to pay her obdurate 
daughter a visit, and, meeting Boyd noar the 
house, she greeted him with her usual friendli¬ 
ness, as tho young gentleman had formerly held 
her in high esteem. 

“I don’t want to speak to you,” he said, 
“yon are a nasty old thing, you make Milly 
ery. Just you let go my hand.” 

But Mrs. Bamp held on to it, and proceeded 
to deliver him an orthodox lecturo upon the 
penalties in store for bad boys who used such 
naughty words. 

“I don’t care!” shouted Boyd j “you he nasty 
and mean, so! Let me alone—darn youl There, 
go and tell my pa, if you have a mind to!” 

Overcome by that grand burst, and the utter¬ 
ance of tho wickedest word with which ho was 
acquainted, Boyd began to bowl, and Mrs. Bamp 
was forced to administer consolation. He strug¬ 
gled and pulled, and, in the contest, out of his 
cap fell tho letter Milly had placed there. 

Mrs. Bamp recognized her daughter’s writing 
and confiscated the document at once, breaking 
the seal and beginning to read it without scruple. 

Boyd stamped and kicked her, throw gravel 
at her, but nothing availed. 

“You’re a bad boy,” said she, “I’ll tell your 
ma of your doings; as for that Milly, won’t I 
leaoh her a lesson!” 

Bho started for tho house and Boyd after her, 
yelling at the top of his voice, 

“I didn’t tell, Milly, she stole it—she stole 

HI" 

Milly was thunder-struck when her mother 
bijMi into the baok porch where Bhe sat over 
her work, crying more than she sewed: and 


I Boyd’s lamentations brought Mr. Thurstan upon 
the Beene. 

Milly was in high disgrace, for Mrs. Bamp 
related the whole story, forgetting her own in- 
terest in her passion. In vain gentle MrB. Thur- 
\ stan said a few pleading words; her husband 
jj waved her aside—administered a thrashing to 
i Boyd upon the spot, and threatened instant di®. 

I missal to poor Milly. 

The conclave broke up in great confusion; 
Mrs. Bamp horror-Btricken at her own work, 
Milly a perfect Niobe, and Mrs. Thurstan mack 

j distressed for the girl and her own child. 

\ Mr. Thurstan retired with Boyd to liis room, 
i and, after a lecturo of an hour, tho child rushed 

I out quite frantic with passion and grief. 

Milly was quietly crying on the porch; her 
mother had gono home, and Mrs. Thurstan had 
| retired sadly to her room, when Boyd appenretL 
j “I’ll run away, Milly, I will—I will!” hi 
| shouted, and rushed past, full of a vogue de- 
^ termination to do something that should maki 
| his father very unl^ppy. 

Milly called after him; but away ho went 
I toword tho brook, and the foolish girl hurried 
{into the house, crying, “Mrs. Thurstnu, Mr®. 

I Thurstan! Boyd’s gone to drown himself— 
Boyd’s gone to drown himself!” 

Out rushed the distracted mother, and out 
rushed Mr. Thurstan, filled with sudden remorse 
[ and fear, and Milly followed, wringing her hand® 

; and sobbing bitterly. 

| They neared the stream just in time to see 
I Boyd flying jioross the board that served as a 
J bridge. The three called out at once—he looked 
; back—saw his father, and, in the fright, missed 
i his footing, and fell headlong into the brook. 

| The current ran very swift, and was far over • 
| his head. Mrs. Thurstan sank almost lifeless 
; upon the grass, and the distracted father hurried 
: on to save his child; but before he reached the 
j bank, James Ferguson leaped into the water, and 
: brought Boyd kicking, spluttering, frightened 
: out of his senses, but in no way injured, to hii 
| father’s embrace. 

For the next half hour everybody was little 
j less than insane. Mrs. Thurstan hugged them 
> all by turns, and her husband made a solemn 
promise that he would change his treatments 
i his son to a more judicious course. 

! Boyd himself soon came out of his fright, 

: and when his father kiBsed him, and actual)/ 
j shed tears over him, his first words were, 
“Don’t send Milly off, don’t! Jim picked m* 
i out—didn’t you, Jim? And ho wants to many 
! Milly, and she hates old Follen, and you ought 
to let her have him, so—boo-oo!” 
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And between sobs and syntax ho was quite 
unintelligible; but the upshot of tho matter 
was, that Master Boyd’s unpremeditated bath 
wrought a great change in the destinies of Milly 
and her lover, and brought him some good like¬ 
wise, poor little sinner! 

Mr. Thurstan found a situation for James 
which would bring him in a comfortable living, 
quite enough to support his aged parents,'enable 
him to take a wife, if ho pleased, and lay up 
money into the bargain. 

Mrs. Thurstan undertook to soften Mrs. 
Bamp’s resolution, and gain her consent to 
Milly’s marrying tho man whom she loved, 
and, as sometimes happens in this life, in spite 
of all that misanthropes preach, things ended 
exactly as one would have desired. 


} but an abundance of buttons had always been 
5 the umbition of Boyd’s soul, and Milly was de- 
•; termined that, for once, he should bo made per- 
$ fectly happy. 

^ Isaac Pollen, in disgust, went off and married 
£ a lank, cadaverous ohl maid tho week before 
i Milly’s wedding. It is a consolation to know, 
J that his antiquated spouse led him a shocking 
£ life, and in less than six months he was quite 
,< doubtful if he had a soul, but certain that if he 
) had once owned that important article, his wi& 
{ was in possession of it then. 

\ Mrs. Bamp appeared at the wedding in high 
\ spirits and a prodigious cap—declared that Milly 
S had been perfection all her life, and that James 
5 was the very man she would have chosen for a 

: son-in-law. 


In less than six months, Milly put on her 
wedding-dress, and became just tho prettiest 
bride anybody ever laid eyes on. 

Mrs. Thurstan had # the ceremony performed 
it her house, and gave the party a supper aftcr- 
wird, at which Boyd playec^p prominent part, 
in i new jacket trimmed in the most marvelous 


So everything ended happily for all con¬ 
cerned, with the exception of Boyd. There 
was always some shadow even on tho brightest 
moments of that unfortunate creature’s life, 
and at Milly’s wedding ho made himself so 
sick with bride’s cake, that he burst three but¬ 
tons of his new jacket, and was forced to un* 


tninner, by Milly herself, with more gilt buttons dergo a two days’ course of bed and bitter 
than were ever orowded on to a jacket before; : medicine. 
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THE NEW MINISTER. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


“Now, Sary Jane, do look arter them bis¬ 
cuits, and don’t let ’em burn!” exclaimed widow 
Smith, as Bhe bustled about with an unusually 
important air. 

“Sary Jane,” however, was not within hear¬ 
ing distance, and the good lady was obliged to 
attend to them herself. 

“Gone to slick up, I s’pose,” said she, as she 
opened the oven, “that’s the way with these 
young things. Well,” she added, “I used to 
be so myself when my old man was keeping 
company with me, but that was a good many 
years ago. Kitty, do you get a clean tabic-cloth, 
aud bo sure it’s a pure white one, for I want to 
make a good impression on Mr. Yallerhammor 
the first time he comes.” 

“Mrs. Smith,” said Sarah Jane, who had just 
entered the room, “pray don’t call him ‘Mr. 
Yallcrhammer,’ his name is Odenheimer, and I 
am sure ho would bo very much annoyed to 
hear you mako such a mistake.” 

. “What in the world do you s’pose ho has such 
an outlandish name as that fur? He can’t ex¬ 
pect any one to remember it.” 

“It is a German name,” was tho reply, “and 
he is probably of German descent.” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, as 
she turned from her occupation, and her eye 
fell upon Sarah Jane, “how fine you do look! 

1 expect you’ll take Mr.—what’s hi3 name’s 
heart by storm.” 

This remark was received with a conscious 
smile, and both of tho ladies then gave their 
attention to tho business of setting the table. 
While they nrc thu3 engaged, wo will inquire 
into tho cause of the present preparations. 

During the conference, which had just been 
held, Mr. Odenheimer was elected as tho young 
minister for the circuit which included Flower- 
dale. As tho congregations were poor, it was 
their rule that the young minister should bo an 
unmarried man. Mrs. Smith was the only one 
in the village who had, as yet, had tho good 
fortune to see Mr. Odenheimer. She had once 
met him while on a visit to one of the neighbor¬ 
ing towns, and her accounts of him, for Bhe 
never tired of describing bis “tall figure,” (she 
was “sure ho’d have to stoop to get into her 
humble dwelling”); his curly hair “as black as . 


} coal;” and his eyea that “jest looked like Uj 
i; rubies,” (Mrs. Smith had not much acquaint- 
< ance with precious stones, and supposed tht 
$ color of tho ruby to be black,) “a Bhinin’ and 4 
\ sparklin’:” together with all his other cliarms, 
j not the least of which was that he was nunn. 
ij married man, made him an object of much in- 

1 ' terest to the lady portion of Flowerdalo. Hh 
lodgings, when ho should como to this circuit, 
had been a subject of many animated discus* 
J; Bions among tho good people of the place; all 
j the mammas of marriageable daughters felt 
j anxious, in tho hospitality of their hearts, to 
^ offer every attention to tho young minister. 

[ This fertile Bpot seemed to produce everything 
but young men, and consequently these com¬ 
modities were at a premium. The nnmes of all 
j the most prominent families in the church ver* 
handed in, as being ready to throw open their 
doors to the new-comer; and finally, it *u 
agreed that widow Smith should give him tho 
first tea, in consideration of her previous ac¬ 
quaintance with him; and Sarah Jane’s father, 
being one of tho head men in the church, vu 
to have the pleasure of entertaining him during 
the first two weeks of Mb sojourn in Flowerdale. 

This contemplated piece of good fortune 
caused “Sary Jane” to bo regarded with envy 
. by most of the ladies who were unprovided for, 
and they suddenly became very intimate Kith 
her, and evinced a great desire to visit her fre¬ 
quently. As this lady was known to posseJi 
the art of getting up good teas, her company 
had been solicited by widow Smith for the even¬ 
ing on which our story opens. She assisted 
very busily until tho time approached for Mr. 
Odenheimer to mako his appearance, and then 
she slipped up stairs that she might be able to 
receive him in a more becoming attire. Her 
hair was taken out of the papers (papilloteshad 
not reached Flowerdale) and carefully curled 
over her fingers; and a plain white dress, made 
low in the neck, the sleeves looped up with rib¬ 
bons, yi&s donned. She had hesitated long be¬ 
tween this and a flounced silk; but she finally 
came to the conclusion that the simplicity^ 
tho white dress would bo more to the ministers 
taste. Her cheeks had a slight tinge of pi°k 
which neither increased nor diminished during 
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the whole evening. Her neck, and indeed her 
whole frame, was bony in the extreme—her 
neck and shoulders gave a poraon the unplea¬ 
sant impression that the bones were going to 
fltart through tho skin. Her face and features, 
with the exception of her nose, were small, but 
lhiB organ was of such a sizo as to impress tho 
beholder with the idea that she was all no3e. 
As to age—she had made twenty-two her stand¬ 
ing-point for many years. The image which 
tho glass reflected Beemed to please her well, 
and ehe received Mrs. Smith’s exclamation as a 
matter of courso. She was troubled with Bomo 
feelings of envy, however, when she beheld the 
plump, childish little figure of Kitty clad in a 
cool-looking blue muslin, which contrasted so 
prettily with her snowy complexion and rosy 
chcekB. 

Mrs. Winter—Sarah Jane’s mother—was also 
there, looking her best in a new cap with flam¬ 
ing red ribbons. And her daughter, Mary Anne, 
who was made on the same scant pattern with 
her sister,.without so generous a supply of nose. 
Her hair was also limited in. quantity, but sho 
had somewhat supplied the deficiency by tho 
purchase of two enormous branches of false 
curls—said purchase had been made expressly 
.for this occasion. On the back of her head she 
placed what had originally been intended for a 
small lamp-mat, having first made a hole in the 
center, through which protruded her diminutive 
knot of hair; this arrangement she surveyed 
with much pleasure, and evidently considered 
it a triumph of art. After much deliberation, 
she had finally come to the conclusion that a 
rich dress would become her style of beauty 
bettor than a simple one; and she had accord¬ 
ingly arrayed herself, with much pride, in a 
green silk trimmed with scarlet. 

Several othor ladies were also congregated to 
give the minister a welcome, and they were now 
awaiting his arrival in almost breathless antici¬ 
pation. Presently the stage drew up, and widow 
Smith went to the door to receive her guest. 
There was a decided flutter among the other 
ladies who sat in the little parlor with their 
arms neatly folded. Sarah Jane happened to be 
Boated opposite the small looking-glass, whose 
frame was enveloped in pink tissue paper, and 
overhung with asparagus tops; she glanced in 
to see whether her ringlets were hanging in the 
most graceful attitude, and tho smile of satis¬ 
faction which followed this performance pro¬ 
claimed that all was right. Mrs. Winter gave 
Bundry little lugs at her cnp-Btrings, while Mary 
Ann improved the opportunity to arrange the 
folds of her dress. 


. Mrs. Smith entered tho room triumphantly, 
; accompanied by the stranger, and, turning to 
■ Sarah Jane’s mother, she commenced tho ccre- 
! mony of an introduction—“Mr. Ynllerhammer, 

I Mrs. Winter—Mr. Yallerhammer, girls!” and 
: the unfortunate man’s hands wero shaken by 
; every ono present. The widow then left him to 
' bo entertained by tho others, while sho put tho 
finishing touches to the tea-table, after which 
they were summoned to the evening repast. 

Upon this table so bountifully loaded with 
good things, hospitality seemed to havo ex¬ 
pended itself. The biscuits—good, generous 
sized ones—baked to an even light brown, 
were just warm enough to bo eaten comfort¬ 
ably without burning your fingers, or making 
: you wish for a glass of cold water tho moment 
you put a morsel into your mouth. Tho straw¬ 
berries—large and ripe—peeped saucily through 
tho fine white sugar with which they were plen¬ 
tifully sprinkled. The crab-apples had been 
preserved with so much care, that they were 
placed on tho table as whole as when put into 
tho preserving-kettle; and tho apple-sauec was 
so smooth and white as to be almost transparent. 
Tho cottage cheese was moulded into cakes which 
might have been mistaken in their purity for 
snow. On tho fresh country butter was the im¬ 
pression of a cow, as natural-looking as stamped 
cows ever are, and making people wish to cut 
the butter from the edge of the cake so as not 
to destroy tho picture. The jelly-cake was cut 
in generous slices, and showed throughout that 
there was no stint of material in making it; 
opposite to it was a large fruit cake in which 
the widow took especial pride: it was crowned 
with a heavy crust of icing tastily sprinkled 
with pink sugar. In the center of the tablo 
waved a bouquet, in which poppie3, garden 
lilacs, and hollyhocks proudly raised their 
heads over the mignonette, heliotrope, and 
Looses, which shod around a Bweet perfume. 

A general stiffness pervaded the company 
when they found themselves seated around tho 
tea-table. Mr. Odenbeimer felt embarrassed 
at being the only gentleman among so many 
feminines, while the ladies evidently wero awed 
by the ministerial presence. Mrs. Smith en¬ 
deavored to break the silence as much as pos¬ 
sible by urging her visitors to partake of the 
| bounties set before them. 

; “Have some butter, Mr. Yallerlminaiert Do 
take a biscuit, Mrs. "Winter; help yourselves, 
; girls, all of you; I’m sorry I couldn’t get a 
bettor tea; but you must all try to cat some¬ 
thing. How do you think you shall like living 
in our village, Mr. Yallerhammer?” 
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“Ohl I think I shall like it very much; my > 
first impressions are decidedly pleasant,” he j 
oontinued, with a bow to the ladies. j 

All smiled and Beemed pleased but Sarah j 
Jane, who fancied that his glances seemed to i 
turn with tno most pleasure upon the plump | 
little figure beside him. Kitty, at this moment, 5 
displayed a beautiful set of white teeth, and a \ 
oonplo of Innocent looking dimples; this fretted \ 
Sarah Jane more than over, and she wondered \ 
why snob a littlo chit had been invited. How- \ 
ever, she remembered that after this night Mr. j 
Odcnhcimer would take up his abode with them, \ 
and then, Bho resolved, that he should not bo j 
tdraented with too many lady visitors. ' l 

♦‘You’ll like the society here, I dare e*y,” | 
oontinued the widow, “for we have bo many i 
young ladies among us.” \ 

“ Indeed,” he replied, blushing slightly, “that | 
will _be Very pleasant. I was admiring 1 the !: 
scenery on>tho;road,” he continued; ‘‘I think \ 
it is very fine; , so many large, nobl&dooking j 
trees add very much to-tho beauty of thb place.” J 


Just at this point Mr. \Vinter came in. Upon 
being introduced to the lion of the evening, Be 
shook hands cordially, and made some remark 
about the pleasure he anticipated in entertain, 
ing him at his own house. 

“But,” said the minister, blushing, “as I mu 
saying to Mrs. Winter—I am afraid you don’t 
understand that there are two of us.” 

“Two ol’ you?” exclaimed Mr. Winter, in 
astonishment. “You don’t mean to soy that 
you havo a wife, do you?” 

“Yes, I was married three days ago.” % 

• “La, me!” ejaculated the widow, “andhen 
all these girlB were setting their caps for you!’’ 

-At'this announcement the “girls” looked su¬ 
premely ridiculous. Mr. Odcnheimer was evi¬ 
dently much embarrassed; MrB. Winter buried 
her face in her handkerchief to conceal her mor¬ 
tification ; the widow looked on in amazement, 
wondering why the knowledge of his possessing 
a wife should create such a scene; end Mr. 
Winter—the only one in the company who wu 
at all calm—seized his new friend by the hand 


“Oh, yes!” replied the-widow, with-whom 
the idea of utility stood‘first and foremost, “we 
have plenty of wood here, and can always keep 
up good fires.” 

“I bo enjoy,” simpered Sarah Jane, “taking 
a book of poetry, and sitting under tho shade 
of those trees; don’t you think it is beautiful, 
Mr. Odcnheimer?” 

While the gentleman was wondering whether 
he was expected to consider tho poetry beauti¬ 
ful, or the vision under the tree of tho Bkeleton 
figure before him, Mary Atin remarked that the 


as lie observed, 

“To be sure wc have room for two, we shall 
bo right glad to sec your wife; and I tell job 
what it is, you have done well in losing no lime 
about this thing. Here have I been married 
these forty years;” (at this point his two daugh¬ 
ters exchanged looks, and wished that ‘pa would 
keep some things to himself;’) “I know what it 
is, and I would advise every young man to get 
a wife a8 soon ns possible.” 

This hearty speech seemed to have the df- 
sirablc effect of putting the new minister ralhtf 


sight of trees, and all other beauties of nature, 5 more at his ease, and it gave Mrs. Winter lime 


invariably called up in her mind a feeling of 5 to recover herself so far os to be able to ay 


thankfulness. Here Mrs. Winter, who never } and do what was expected of her on the oca- 
approved of remaining quiet long at a time, $ sion. 

broke in with tho rather malapropos remark, 5 That evening tho false curls were carefully 
“Wo arc expecting to havo the pleasure of \ placed in a box, with a sigh, and put away (of 
your society after to-day, Mr. Odenheiraer.” fit#, more important occasion—should such ever 
“Thank you,” was the reply; “but I think !; occur. Tho flaunting red ribbons were looked 
the pleasure will bo on my side.” ^upon mournfully as a useless expense, whik 

“Not at all; wo shall consider ourselves highly 'Sarah Jane’s white dress was laid aside with- 
fbrtunato in having your company.” ? out a word —her feelings were too deep fer 

“I am afraid,” ho continued, rather hesi- \ utterance, 
tatingly, “that I shall bo encroaching upon i; We havo only to add that the bride won her 
your hospitality; perhaps you are not aware !• own way among the inhabitants of Flowerdxle; 
that there are two of us.” < but there was none of that eagerness exhibited 

“Oh, that will make it still more pleasant!” 5 for the society of the new couple, which the 
replied his companion, with the utmost suavity } idea of a single minister had drawn forth •» 
of manner. “Is your friend also a minister?” > enthusiastically. 
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THE NURSERY GOVERNESS. 

BY ELLA RODMAN. 


“Wanted— ad nursery governess—a French 
woman who is willing to make herself generally 
’useful. Apply at No. — Cedar street, between 
ihe hours of ten and three." 

Such waB the advertisement which caught the 
glad eye of the orphan.Pauline Dupres. 

Pauline was not versed in the full meaning of 
the phrase, “make herself generally useful;" 
ind "nursery governess/’ although below the 
post which she had been endeavoring to obtain, 
only called up visions of various cherubs of 
tender years, whom sho was to teach to lisp the 
language of la belle France. And as she was 
passionately fond of cherubs, she looked upon 
her futuro duties as a pathway of roses. 

She studied the advertisement again: “be¬ 
tween ten and three." It was now after ten, 
and she would lose no time, for fear that other 
applicants would be before her. There were 
tears in her eyes aa Pauline looked around the 
room Vhero her father had bo lately died; but 
it waB the only room they had in the humble 
lodging-house, and now, at the prospect of 
leaving it, she began to feel a greater attach¬ 
ment for it. The little black bonnet and shawl 
were very plain, but worn with that grace which 
ft French woman gives to the most common¬ 
place attire; and the soft waves of brown hair 
that rested against (he crepe, ihe pretty eyes of 
some indescribable'color, the dimpled chin and 
delicately-tinged oheek, formed altogether a very 
pleasant picture. 

Sixpences appeared in the light of rather 
htrgo coin to our young adventuress as she 
resolutely repulsed the advances of omnibus 
drivers and plodded all the weary way on foot 
to No— Cedar street. She was not accustomed, 
however, to pedestrian excursions in that quarter 
of New York, and she started nervously at the 
heavy barrels and boxes that were rolled almost 
on her feet—the horses, and carts, and wheel¬ 
barrows, that seemed to have the one object of 
her destruction before them—and the dreadful 
noise and oonfuBion that surrounded her on all 
tides. 

When she reached No. —, she trembled bo 
that she could scarcely stand; and, very much 
bewildered to find herself in a great, dark¬ 
looking place, thickly piled with immense bags, 


and with a mammoth rope depending from some 
unknown point in the air, she was quite un¬ 
decided what step to take next, when two or 
three gentlemen appeared, and she managed to 
utter the word “advertisement." 

“Here, Jim!” called one of the gentlemen. 
“You’re wanted." 

And an elegant-looking young man stepped 
forward, with an expression of surprise on his 
face that was only equaled by Pauline’s. IIo 
could not be more than twenty-three—and she 
had pictured to herself a substantial paler fami* 
lias of forty. There was something in his face, 
too, that was strangely familiar; and he caught 
mariy furtive glances directed to him from those 
downcast eyes. 

It was necessary, however, to be dignified 
under the circumstances; and, after a second cr 
so spent in regarding each other with unfeigned 
astonishment, Mr. James Brocklehurst “pro¬ 
ceeded to business” by requesting his visitor to 
be seated—on one of the bags—and then put 
to her the very searching, and, as it seemed to 
him, most apropos question, 

“You are fond of children, I suppose?" 

“Yes, sir," replied Pauline, innocently, “I 
am very fond of them, indeed. Have you many 
children, sir?" she ventured to ask. 

“Well, not a great many," was the grave 
reply. “I think we shall be able to get along. 
Can you be ready to leave the city this after¬ 
noon?" 

ThiB was quite sudden; but Paulino remem¬ 
bered, with a sigh, that there was no one to 
consult now, and her humble wardrobe was all 
in readiness. So she signified her assent, and, 
after receiving a few instructions respecting the 
starting point, she was dismissed by her youth¬ 
ful employer under the pleasant consciousness 
that he had transacted the business very 
thoroughly. 

When Pauline returned to the quiet roonp» 
from which she had been trying to get away for 
tho last two weeks, she quite broke down and 
wept bitterly. In that room her father had 
faded and died, and it seemed like breaking 
tho last link that connected them together. 
Pauline’s mother, who had slept, for many 
years, in her distant grave, was an English. 
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womn, -while her father was a French refugee, > Mr. Brooklehurst was punctual, too; and 
T/ho, on emigrating to this country, called him- \ having placed Pauline in a seat, his handsome 
self Dupres; but it was whispered that he had a j face and waving hair seemed to be flitting about 
right to the patrician de, and that various articles i in all directions; at one moment, he was stand- 
in his possession were marked “0. do P.” £ ing, with a oigar in his mouth, giving directions 

The old man, older in sorrow than in years, $ respecting a vast quantity of hampers and boxes 
watched over his only child with jealous care, S that ho seemed to have in charge—then he was 

toiling unremittingly over the few pupils that * i n the midst of an admiring group, laughing and 
ho was able to obtain, but angrily refusing \ talking with great rapidity—then he would be- 
Pauline’s request that she might bp, allowed to $ stow a friendly nod upon Pauline—and finally, 
assist him. No, his petted child should not$j U8 t as the cars started, he came in, and estab* 
come in contact with Btrangers for her daily $ liahed himself as her vu-a vti. 
bread, she should be educated for the position ^ He appeared to have settled the point that 
of a lady, to which she was entitled; and he $ had troubled him for sometime, whether to treat 
bestowed more care on her education than that;; his companion as a young lady, or as a servant’ 
of any pupil under his charge. j: for Pauline, who regarded him very calmly aa 

When the old man diod, he charged his \ the respectable head of a family, carried herself 
daughter to get a situation as soon as possible^ -witli » quiet dignity that rendered anything but 
as governess in some family, whero she would ^ the young lady phase altogether out of the ques- 
be shielded from all danger. . $ tion. 

The poor child found it no easy matter to ob- jj Mr. Brooklehurst did not “exert himself to 

tain a situation as governess. Without friends, \ be agreeable”—it was not necessary for he 

without influence, without references, what was s was naturally agreeable, without exertion; but 
she to do when the market was already oyer* $ studying the face before him, with its peach- 
stocked? $he studied tho newspaper adver-Jjlike bloom, and lovely, varying expression, ho 
tisemonts daily—being too poor to venture auv quite lost Bight of the “nursery govern ess,' 1 and 
advertisement on her own account—but with ^ almost persuaded himself that a young lady 
no success; the few applications she had ven-^ scion of some aristocratic family had been 
tured to make had been invariably answered $ placed in his charge, whom it wa3 his duty to 
by an examining glance from head to foot, and £ make as happy as possible under tho circum- 
a cold, “You will not suit.” jj stances. 

“You are much too pretty, child,” said the jj Pauline found the ride very pleasant, and 
kind -hearted landlady, when Paulino came homo > almost forgot that she was going among strnn- 
in tears from one of these discouraging expedi- ^ gers, and with a stranger of whose existence 
tions, “tho ladies would give all their jewels for ; she had not been conscious twenty-four hours 
those cheeks of yours—to say nothing of hair i previously. 

and eyes.” \ Tho conductor called out, “Horsetown Sta- 

But Pauline, who was not at all given to ; tion!” and Mr. Brocklehurst, with some hurried 

vanity, mournfully shook her head; and began ; remark about “looking alive,” which Pauline 
to bo afraid that there must bo something do- S studied for sometimo afterward without being 
praved in her nature, which showed itself in ; able to make anything of it, started up with one 
her face and repelled all confidence in her. So J of his quick movements, and conveyed his charge 
matters went on, until that morning when she S out of tho cars, and into a plain Rockaway, be- 
found herself engaged, as “nursery governess,” j fore she quite realized what had occurred, 
to go out of town that very afternoon, and take A pair of elegant horses were attached to the 
up her residence in a family of strangers. J Bockaway; and a smallish, pock-marked man, 
It was very bewildering certainly, and made * all capes and large buttons, was attached to the 
her feel moro lonely than over. Of course, the ; horses. In fact, he idolized them, and never 
most natural proceeding, under tho circum- j failed to run down all the other quadrupeds 
stances, was to have “a good cry”—that over, 5 that they met on the road. He bowed low at 
Pauline went to her other duties. ; sight of Pauline; and remarking deferentially, 

Paoking does not take long where there is j “My mistress wa8 expecting the young lady, 
not much to pack; and punctually at the time ! 8 i r .» wa ited patiently until Mr. Brocklehurat 
appointed, with the landlady’s benediction still ] had assisted Pauline into the carriage, arranged 
ringing in her ears, the young “nursery gov- \ a ll the baggage, and finally sprung in him- 
erneBs” found herself at the depot of the Hud- j self--when the careful coachman proceeded to 
eon river railroad. j sorer up the door of the vehiole, os though the 
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itoiiiw had been prisoners of war, and be 
aerer intended to let them out again. 

A mischievous Sort of smile hovered around 
JJr. James Brocklehurst ’b mouth-when “Enery,” 
is he called himself, made his one remark about 
Pauline; and he was evidently in the quiet en¬ 
joyment of future fun. 

fhe drive of two miles was very beautiful; 
through lanes fringed irith apple trees in full 
bloom, wafting incense all around—past cot¬ 
tages and villas that seemed too lovely for any 
but poets to live In—and all these pictures 
ftamed In that soft, exquisite green that became 
Veritable velvet when it reached the grass. 

The Rockaway stopped at a handsome iron 
gate, that divided the close, hawthorn hedge in 
t»o parts. When “Enery” (“Capo Henry,” 
his master called him) had swung back the bar- 
ritr, they drove slowly through a green nroh of 
overhanging boughs, until, at length, the man- 
don came in sight. It was a magnificent place— 
not showy, but substantial; and all around were 
noble trees and hills, and a clear view of the 
liter dancing and sparkling in the sunset. 

A Btout, grand-looking, elderly lady, with a 
te*y firm mouth, and much addicted to ancient 
ltce snd rustling silks, was drawn up in state 
on the piazza, watching with benignant conde¬ 
scension the wild antics of a pretty, fairy-like 
creature, who was playing with a child about 
eighteen months old. 

As the Rockaway “hove in. eight,” to use a 
nautical phrase, the elder lady slowly mounted 
on eye-glass, and remarking to her daughter 
with a dignified want of emotion, “Angelina, 
she has come,” advanoed to Pauline, and taking 
her in her arms in a manner calculated not 
id disturb her attire, bestowed an aristocratic 
embrace upon the bewildered girl—while the 
younger lady exclaimed enthusiastically, “I am 
so gltd to see you!” and gave her a sort of bird- 
like kiss, that was, neverlheless, very sweet. 
Pauline's eyes filled with tears at this kind re¬ 
ception ; and she stooped down over the ohild, 
who was a beautiful, noble-looking hoy, large 
for his age, and full of life and mischief. 

When Mr. Brocklehurst perceived that his 
■other waB just on the point of asking Pauline 
Innumerable questions about things which she 
coaid not possibly understand, he remarked 
*ith a certain malioions calmness, 

“Mother, this is Miss Dupres, who has kindly 
consented to take charge of Clarence.’* 
"James!” exclaimed the dowager, in atone 
that might hate'suited Mrs. Siddons if Bhe had 
had occasion <0 say, “You have stabbed me to 
tbeheart!” 


“Why, Jimmy!” whispered his sister, half- 
laughing and half-pouting, “what ever pos¬ 
sessed you? I told you ‘a steady, respectable 
woman!’ ” 

“Do you mean to insinuate anything against 
Miss Dupres’ steadiness or respectability?” 
asked the gentleman, with mock severity. 

“Why, no,” replied little Mrs. Lidstone, too 
much astonished to say anything; “of course 
not—but she ib so very young and pretty!” 

“Not hanging crimes, I believe?” continued 
her brother. 

“I supposed,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, im¬ 
pressively, with the injured consciousness of 
having been cheated out of an embrace under 
false pretences, “that I was receiving the 
daughter of my old friend, Solwell Fines.” 

“As all the Solwell Fincses whom I have ever 
seen were labeled with hooked noses, small, 
green eyes, and a general ashiness of com¬ 
plexion, I do not see how it was possible to 
make such a mistake,” replied her son, with &b 
much sang froid as though he had not been at 
the bottom of this atrocious piece of business. 

“For shame, Jimmy!” said his sister, in an 
undertone; but she laughed, nevertheless, in 

the happy consciousness that she did not look 
like the Solwell Fineses. “Do you not know,” 
she continued, “that mamma hopes that ‘the 
daughter of her old friend’ will, ono of these 
days, be her daughter?” 

Mr. James made a faoe oxpreBsivo of intense 
disgust; and consoled himself for the unplea¬ 
sant picture thus conjured up, by taking a look 
at Pauline. Her eyes were full of tears, and 
she was evidently uncomfortable. 

“Have I done wrongly in coming here?” she 
asked, in so sweet a voice, and with such an 
appealing glance at her only acquaintance in 
the group, that Mrs. Lidstone’s tender heart 
was touched at once. 

“Not at all,” said she, in the pretty, caress¬ 
ing way that was habitual with her, “but we 
have been very etupid, and made a very silly 
mistake. Here, Jimmy,” she continued, “take 
charge of your nephew, while I initiate Miss 
Dupres into her duties.” 

The young mother sprang lightly up the 
stairs, humming a tune as she went, and con¬ 
ducted Pauline into a pretty room with win¬ 
dows on all sides. 

“This is the nursery,” said she, « and Clarence 
will sleep with you. You will wash and dress 
him, and have the entire charge of him. He i» 
a dear little fellow.” 

Mrs. Lidstone said this as though her recom¬ 
mendation was all that would bo required in fe 
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court of justice. But Pauline was surprised, 
and somewhat disappointed. 

“I thought,” said Bhe, “Mr. Brocklehurst 
gave me to understand that there were older 
ohildren. He said that he had not a great 
—but I did not suppose that there was 
only a baby.” 

**Bel u repeated Mrs. Lidstone, in amused 
surprise, “what a scamp that fellow is! He 
is not my husband,” she continued, “but iny 
brother. Mr. Lidstone is spending the summer 
in Europe, on business, and I am staying with 
my mother in the meantime. My nurse left me 
rather suddenly—and my brother, Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, promised to look for a French nursery 
governess; but I had no idea of his bringing 
one up so soon, or,” she added, rather hesi¬ 
tatingly, but with a kindly-admiring smile at 
Pauline, “of his making the selection that he 
did. It is just like men, though.” 

The young girl’s face crimsoned, as she re¬ 
plied, with a quivering lip, “Before my father 
died, he desired mo to get a situation as gov¬ 
erness—and when I nnswered this advertise¬ 
ment, I did not suppose that it would be very 
different. I am afraid that I should not under¬ 
stand taking the entire charge of the baby.” 

Mrs. Lidstone was very much interested. 
“You are alone then?” she asked, in so kind 
a tone that Pauline hurst into tearB, as she re¬ 
plied in the affirmative. 

The young wife and mother quite forgot that 
she was the daughter of the aristocratic Mrs. 
Brooklchurst; all tho woman in her flashed out 
to meet Pauline’s mute appeal; and, putting 
her arm around the sobbing girl, she pressed a 
gentle, sisterly kiss on her forehead, whisper¬ 
ing softly, “I am so sorry for you! Stay with 
me, and I will dc all that I can to make you 
happy—for I am sure that I shall love you very 
much.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Pauline, grate¬ 
fully; “but are you willing to truBt the baby 
with me? I am very ignorant.” 

“We will attend to that,” said Mrs. Lidstone, 
oheerfully; “but take off your things; now, and 
I will see that you have some tea—you look 
tired.” 

The little lady, herself, removed the shawl 
and bonnet, and all Paulino’s pretty hair fell 
about her face. “Oh! Jimmy, Jimmy!” thought 
his BiBter, half-comically and half-seriously, 
“what have you brought upon yourself?” And 
with the second thought that her experience in 
engaging a “nursery governess” had been de¬ 
cidedly unique, she ran down stairs to attack 
the imperturbable “Jimmy,” 


“Oh, you wretohl” she exclaimed, shaking * 
not very formidable fist at her laughing brother, 
“a pretty scrape you have gotten us into by 
bringing me a nursery governess selected oniy 
for her beauty! I have a great mind to make 
you wash and dress Clarence, yourself, for you 
probably understand the business as well as 
she does. She doesn’t Beem to know what she 
was expeoted to do—and I don’t believe you 
asked her a single question!” 

“Yes, I did,” was the triumphant reply; “I 
asked her if she was fond of children.” 

A peal of merry laughter, so clear and ring¬ 
ing that it was a pleasure to hear it, burst from 
Mrs. Lidatone’s pretty mouth; and, catching the 
infection, her brother laughed too. 

“Come, Angy,” said he, coaxingly, as he 
knocked the ashes from his cigar, they were 
on the piazza, “don’t bo too hard on a fellow. 
The dowager-duchess has already treated me 
to an oration, commencing: ‘I am very much 
astonished, James’—and you know to what that 
is generally the prelude?” 

“Don’t I, though?” replied his sister, with 
a pretty shrug of the shoulders; “but it is 
very naughty of you, Jimmy, to call mamma 
‘the dowager-duchess'—you really must behave 
yourself!” 

“I am behaving,” said the impracticable 
James; “but really, Angy,” bo continued, “the 
girl looked so pretty and lady-like that I could 
not help engaging her; and I know that you 
objected to one applicant because she wasn't 
handsome enough.” 

“Oh! that was only that little German girl, 
‘Darty,’ aB her mother called her, (corruption 
| of Dorothy); I don’t think that a mouth stretch- 
; ing from ear to ear, a turned-up nose, freckles, 

; and red hair, a pleasant combination to have 
I continually in one’s sight; hut that is no reason 
| why I should go to the opposite extreme, and 
: get a Yenus for a nursery maid.” 

> “Nursery governess, if you please,” said her 
‘brother, correcting her, “our little friend 
i somewhat of a stickler for right terms. I hare 
\ no doubt that you will like her very msec, 

: though.” 

| “ I have no doubt that I shall,” was the reply, 

| “but I didn’t advertise for ‘some one to like 
51 advertised for a nursery governess.” 

? All this time, Master Clarence bad been by 
< no means so quiet as one might be led to sup¬ 
pose. By no manner of means. While the 
\ brother and sister were talking, he had made a 
l variety of extraordinary noises, clutched at his 
t unole’a cigar, treated hia moustache with the 
^ utmost disrespect, kicked and screamed, an 
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nu ^ tr gated his relative, because the relative's * 
^rstch and ohaia were not given over to de - j 
straotion at his hands—and otherwise asserted 5 
hlmielf; until Mrs. Brocklehurst, as unruffled 5 
is ever, remarked from, the drawing-room win-; 
do*, where she sat in dignified isolation, j 

“Angelina, it is time that ohild was put to < 

b. \ 

“Where do you wish me to land this nui- ; 
once?” inquired Mr. James, as though just ! 
irouBed to a sense of his nephew’s existence. j 

“Take care, sirl” said his sister, threaten-: 
ingly, “and follow me very carefully up stairs.’” ! 

“‘This aide up with care,’ ” was the laughing ; 
rtply, as he made a feint of turning the urchin ; 
upside down; a performance which gave such j 
Utis&otion to the namesake of him, who, as • 
Usdilion says, came to his death by stumbling, ; 
ia this attitude, into a vessel filled with an in¬ 
toxicating beverage, that he kicked lustily for 
ia encore. His ill-used uncle compromised mat¬ 
ters by placing him astride his back, and pre¬ 
tending to be a very fast horse; and both 
liughing heartily, and with very disordered 
hair, plunged into the sleeping apartment to 
be occupied by Master Clarence for the night. 

4 .“I shall take him into my room,” said Mrs. 
Lidatone; “that poor child, for she looks like 
nothing else, is tired out—and besides, I am 
lore that she wouldn’t know what to do with 
him.” 

“I don’t believe that sho would,” rejoined 
her brother, surveying his nephew gravely, as 
though ho had been a complicated piece of 
machinery, to be taken apart every night and 
put together every morning, “I am sure I 
ahouldn’t. Which things come off, and which 
stay on!” 

“Go down BtairB, sirl” was the laughing re¬ 
ply, “I shall never get Clarence to sleep while 
you are here.” 

“It is my opinion that you will never get 
him to sleep under any circumstances,” said 
the uncle, consolingly; “such a diabolically- 
tride awake expression I never saw in any human 
haby’B eyes.” 

Mr. James dodged something that was aimed 
at his head; and ran off, whistling, “Hear me, 
Norma!” 

“Would you like to come and see me put the 
baby to bed?” asked Mrs. Lidstone, looking in 
upon Pauline, who, having bathed her hands 
tad face in cold water, and partaken of some 
refreshment, felt very much brighter. 

“No! go away!” shouted Master Clarence, 
▼ery distinctly;, further expressing his dis¬ 
approbation by flinging one of his shoes &l 


Pauline. In a few moments, however, con¬ 
quered by her pretty face and sweet smile, he 
was playing bo-peep with her from behind the 
folds of his mother’s dress; and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time the “diabolieally- 
wide-awake expression” had faded from hia 
eyes, and the waxen lids were closed tightly 
over them. His baby lips had whispered in¬ 
completely, “Now, I lay me down to sleep,” to 
which was added a petition to “bess dear papa 
and mamma, and ga’ma, and naughty Dimmy,” 
which was the only style in which he could be 
persuaded to name his harum-scarum uncle. 
Mrs. Lidstone softly withdrew her finger from 
the little band that had closed tightly on it, 
and glided down stairs, after whispering to 
Pauline that it was not necessary to watch him. 

But tho young girl was fascinated by the 
picture; for there is none more beautiful than 
that of a sleeping child. The dignity of an 
emperor sits upon his brow, while the mouth, 
cut with a rich fullness, seems, half*smiling, 
half in awe, to whisper, “The angels are near.” 

Tho door was open, and & shaded lamp burned 
in tho room. "When James Brocklehurst looked 
in, an hour or two later, at his sister’s request, 
there were two Statues of Sleep carved in warm 
flesh: that of the girl was lying partly on the 
floor, with a head of bright, disheveled hair 
pressed against tho side of the crib. He stood 
in the doorway for a moment or two, and then, 
with a half-sigh of pity, slowly turned away. 

“Do you suppose,” asked Mrs. Brocklehurst, 
when the trio were gathered around the tea- 
table, “that this young person is capable of 
‘making herself generally useful?’ ” 

“‘Young man by the name of Guppy,’” 
muttered Mr. James, iu disapproval of his 
mother’s term; but no one noticed It. 

Mrs. Lidstone looked at her brother, and her 
; brother looked at her, and both laughed. “I 
; never thought of it, mamma!” exclaimed the 
| little lady. 

j “It appears to me,” continued the dowager, 
as though her opinion had been the deliberate 
conviction of years, “that the most sensible 
disposal to make of this young person would 
be to return her to her friends.” 

“She has not a very extensive family con¬ 
nection,” replied her son, drily; he had managed 
to obtain these facts. “I believe her nearest 
relative is the landlady with whom she lodged— 
if that can be termed a relative.” 

Mrs. Brocklehurst turned to another subject 
\ as gracefully as though the small circumstance 
| of the young person’s existence had faded from 
I her mind. But the next morning she resolved 
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to test Pauline’s capacities for herself; and, 
armed with ribbon, laoe, and et ccterns, she 
made an excursion into the domain of the nur¬ 
sery governess, and requested her to put them 
together. 

The result wu highly satisfactory—for it was 
just the kind of work that Pauline liked—and 
Mrs. Lidetone was loud in her praisos of the 
tasteful head-dress, which, she declared, had a 
truly Parisian air, while the dowager graciously 
condescended to express a well-bred degree of 
pleasure. Paulino could "make herself generally 
useful.” Pieces of ribbon seemed to twist them¬ 
selves naturally into graocful combinations in 
her skillful fingers, and her taste in arranging 
Mrs. Lidstone’s lovely, light-brown hair, which 
had a trick of breaking loos3 from all restraint, 
was universally admired. They wero very kind 
to her, and Pauline was almost happy. Almost; 
fbr the past was yet too recent Co be very soon 
forgotten. 

When Mr. Brooklehurst ohanoed to encounter 
the nursery governess he was always very re- 
speotful, addressed her as “Miss Dupres,” and 
treated her with the same deference that marked 
his manner toward all ladies. But, somehow, 
he wa3 always thinking of her. 

One day there arrived at the Brooklehurst 
mansion an immense quantity of baggage, to 
whioh was attached a sallow, discontented-look¬ 
ing young lady, with the appearanoe of being 
Imif-asleop and goncrally disgusted with every¬ 
thing, and a very smart, bustling lady's maid. 

Mr. Brooklehurst groaned inwardly at thhi 
arrival; for the discontented-looking young lady 
was Miss Finos, tho daughter of Mrs. Brookle- 
hurst's "old friend,” who had gone to Paris to 
be educated, Borne years ago, as plain “Clara,” 
and had come back as still plainer Claribello. 
As she had not been visible to the American 
eye since her childhood, it was not so surprising 
that the dowager should make the mistake she 
did respecting Pauline; but a single glanoe con¬ 
vinced her son that the distinguishing,charac- 
teristios of the Solwell Fineses were not lacking 
in Miss ClAribelle. He made a hasty escape, 
without being discovered, and, observing bis 
little nephew rolling about on the grass, in a 
shady part of the grounds, and Pauline not far 
off, he was seised with a sudden desire for a 
romp with Master Clarence. 

Miss Claribello Fines was a dead weight on 
the hands of her entertainers. She would not 
be entertained—could get up no enthusiasm for 
anything—voted the country a bore—and spent 
moBt of her time on the bed, reading Frenoh 
novels. 


*‘I should like to be informed,” said Mr. 
James Brooklehurst, one evening, when the 
young lady, after being more than usually ag¬ 
gravating, had retired to her own apartment 
"what that interesting female ever was created 
for? So far I have been unable to discover.” 

“For some sensible young man to take her 
and her half-million into his own hands.” re¬ 
plied his mother, significantly. 

Mr. Jamea made use of a hasty but expressive 
term, that called forth & toverely-disapproving 
glanoe from tho dowager, and then betook him¬ 
self to a solitary walk. 

In the course of his ramble he saw two 
figures at a little distance, and, having cooie 
almost upon them before ho was aware of their 
presence, ho was arrested by hearing Pauline’s 
voice in tones of indignation. Her companion, 
whom he had recognized as the coaohman, re¬ 
plied very coolly, 

“Thero’s no need to be so hoffisb, young 
’oman. I’ve offered you a comfortable 'erne, 
and a ’ouso of your hown; if you don’t fancy 
it, you can say bo without talking of hinsulta. 
I know that I ain’t much to look at; but there's 
bother thinks besides looks-” 

"Leave this place, sir, instantly!” exclaimed 
James Brooklehurst, with flashing eyes; for 
Pauline, overcome by a feeling of degradation 
and insult, was Bobbing wildly. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said tho man, eaucily; 
“didn’t know I was hinterfering”—a remark 
unheard by Pauline, but not lost upon the 
gentleman. 

"I am very sorry,” he began, "that anything 
has occurred to distress you; I cannot under¬ 
stand the man's impertinence.” 

"He wanted—to marry me—I believe,” said 
Pauline, with an effort. 

“The scoundrel!” muttered Mr. Brooklehurst 
between his teeth; and before Pauline had at 
aP recovered from the effects of one proposal, 
she was obliged to listen to another. 

She wnB surprised, and, In her secret heart, 
there was a thrill of pleasure. But she remem¬ 
bered her situation, and prepared, heroically, 
to do her duty. Never would she marry, she 
had long resolved, into a family where she 
would be despised. 

"Please do not talk so,” she Bobbed; "think 
of your mother and sister. If I lose this place, 
I shall be turned upon the world again. And 
you mast never think of me in any other light 
than as the poor Frenoh girl to whom you wer# 
very kind.” 

He urged her again, but she was inflexible; 

and he said to himself she did not Iotc him. 
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In silence he walked beside her until they^ 
reached the house. « j; 

The next day “Cape Henry” was dismissed, s 
“Worry good, sir,” was the cool reply; > 
♦'there’s plenty of 'osses in the world.” ? 

“James,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, confiden- J 

Hally, “I shall really be glad when that girl \ 
goes; she worries me to death! Her maid, too, $ 
fr the plague of my life, and quarrels with the £ 
leHrants continually." { 

♦♦Then you wouldn’t exactly fancy Miss Clari- \ 
IwHe for a daughter-in-law?” | 

• “No,” replied the dowager, quite energeti- * 
fldly, “there is nothing like being in the Batno \ 
house with people to find out their disagreeable ^ 
qnalities. There is more true ladyism in that* 
girl,” she continued, pointing to Pauline, who \ 
had jost passed, “than in a dozen Claribelles.” \ 
t “You are right, mother,” said ho, gravely;^ 
“hut you have no idea how much true ladyism 1 
there is in my sister's nursery governess,” and, | 
lot sparing himself, ho gave an account of his ^ 
list night’s interview with Pauline. s 

To say that Mrs. Brocklehurst was shocked, 5 
Would be but a faint expression of her feelings; \ 
ahe scarcely knew, however, whether to be most s 
indignant at her son for offering himself to ^ 
Pauline, or at the latter for refusing him. In 5 
her dilemma she consulted her daughter. \ 

Mrs. Lidstone, however, was hut a degenerate 
scion of a noble family; for she exclaimed, with } 
inch & disappointed face, 1 

“Oh! mamma, what a pity! I am so sorry \ 
she could not love him! It would be such a jj 
nfegu&rd for James!" . \ 

”*A safeguard,'” repeated Mrs. Brockle-5 
hurst, indignantly, “for my boh to marry a; 
nursery governess!” i 

“But she ought not to be a nursery govern- ; 
**/* replied her daughter, bravely. “ Jame 3 5 
tells me that she is really of a noble family; > 
tnd you know, mamma, that you profess to i; 
think more of family than of anything else, i 
Pauline is very refined and very charming, and 1 
Ieonld love her dearly as a sister.” . ; 

Mrs. Brocklehurst was more bewildered than ; 
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she had ever been in her whole life before. She 
studied Paulino surreptitiously, and watched her 
son, who had become so melancholy that he 
smoked all the time. What would people say 
to such a mesalliancef But then she could 
easily tell them that Paulino was deprived of 
her ancestral rights by adverse circumstances; 
and the girl certainly had the air of a dutchess. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing for James. 

The result of nil these cogitations and ob¬ 
servations—which occupied some time—was a 
summons, one day, to Pauline to attend the two 
ladies’ in a private conference; and, very much 
astonished and bewildered, the young girl was 
solicited, by mother and daughter, to take 
Mr. James Brocklehurst into serious considera¬ 
tion. 

Poor Pauline! That declaration had revealed 
to her the state of her own heart. In secret she 
had long loved the son; hut she had only dis¬ 
covered it then. Since that time she had labored 
earnestly to dismiss him from her heart; but, 
like too many others, had not succeeded. And 
now to bo solicited, so unexpectedly, by his 
mother and sister, to accept him:—it was too 
much for her, and she burst into tears. 

The next day Miss Claribelle Fines departed 
suddenly, with a fixed resolution never to make 
a visit again at a country-house under any cir¬ 
cumstances. She was not, we may suppose, 
particularly regretted. 

The engagement of Pauline to the rich young 
Mr. Brocklehurst was the town-talk for a whole 
month. Some pished and others wondered; en¬ 
vious belles declared the bride-elect had no 
style; and dowagers, who had marriageable 
daughters, vowed she was an adventuress. 

But now she has been “the rich and fashion¬ 
able” Mrs. Broeklekurst for years, and nobody 
dares to question her taste or her “unimpeach¬ 
able descent.” But it is at home, in her own 
family circle, that she is best loved, because there 
Bhe 13 best known; and never has even Mrs. 
Brocklehurst senior regretted that “Jimmy” re¬ 
fused to marry half a million, preferring rather 
the portionless nursery governess. 
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CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 

BY ELLA BOD HAN. 


The dining-room in the house of a New York 
family of wealth, position, and refinement, is 
one of the pleasantest places to be found at fen 
o'clock in the morning of a winter day; and 
the cosiest dining-room ‘‘up town” was that 
belonging to the residence of Elliott Brooks, 
Esq., whose very name was uttered with awe 
by those who were fortunate enough to ap¬ 
proach even the outer edge of “society.” 

The clock had struck ten, and tho elegant 
breakfast-service glittered on the table; but the 
only occupant of tho room was a young lady 
who sat curled up, school girl fashion, with one 
foot under her, in a capacious stuffed chair that 
seemed to have been built for the accommoda¬ 
tion of a small family. The foot that peeped 
forth from hor dress was pretty, of course 1 —(for 
who would dare to write of a heroine with an 
ugly foot?) and tho blue trimming of the slip¬ 
per exactly matched tho peculiar shade of her 
soft merino dress, which parted in front to dis¬ 
play the snowy skirt with its delicate tucks and 
embroidery. 

Carrie Hilsbury was a living illustration of 
the assertion mado by somebody somowhere, 
that “the American girl at eighteen is tho love¬ 
liest of human beings;” she was a dainty-look¬ 
ing piece, all smiles and dimples—with lovely, 
violet-colored eyes, and rich brown Lair, that 
waved back from a low, wide brow, and had a 
look of being carelessly tucked behind tho little, 
shell-liko cars. The rich bloom upon her check 
spoke of unbroken health, and the bright ex¬ 
pression of her face told of a cloudless life. 

This expression dimpled into tho sauciest 
smile imaginable when a tall, spare, rather for¬ 
bidding-looking gentleman entered the room; 
to whom she said, 

“Uncle Elliott, how can you be so lazy? I 
am a9 hungry as two bears waiting for you! I 
have been up these three hours past.” 

Yol. XXXIX.— 2 


A very stout, dignified lady entered just in 
: timo to hear this last remark; and with a Bmile 
j that was habitual, sho replied, 

| “"When you have passed a littlo time in 
: society, my love, you will get over this old- 
; fushioned habit of early rising. You arc now 
; fresh from a country boarding-school, where 
; your father would send you in. spite of my op- 
» position.” 

* “X am very glad that ho did send mo there,” 

; said Carrie, in a manner that plainly showed 
i sho did not lack determination; “my school 

• days at Putnam havo been tho happiest ones of 
; my life.” 

5 “You are not over fifty, aro you, my dear?” 
J asked Mrs. Brooks, with an amiable smile, 
j “I shall never like this horrid New York,” 
> continued the young girl, with a pout; “no one 
f appears to have any feeling here—and if you 
i; could only have seen the woods at Putnam, 
l aunt Eleanor, when I left there in October— 
< such gorgeous colors, and the delicious fra¬ 
il grancc of the dying leaves! Nothing has half 
\ so sweet a sound to me as the autumn wind 
rushing through the trees. Do you remember 
5 those beautiful lines in ‘Christian Ballads?' 

s ‘And I hoard tho gale*, through the wilihvood alaloe, 
s Like the Lord’s own organ blow.’” 1 

jj “Shall I send you a piece of beefsteak?” 
s asked Mr. Brooks, for during tho progress of 
the conversation the party had taken their seats 
J at the brcakfast-tnble. 

j; Carrie’s face dimpled at the malapropos ques- 
s tion; but her uncle saw no occasion for smiling, 
;■ and had long ago como to the conclusion that 
v girls were always giggling. 

% “When havo you heard from your father?” 
i* asked Mr. Brooks, solemnly, 
i “I had a letter yesterday, sir,” was the reply, 
$ “he is at Rome now, enjoying his trip very 
$ much. He desired to be remembered to you.” 

or. 
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Mr. Brooks bowed gravely, and addressed 
himself to his breakfast and his newspaper. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Hilsbury, then a very 
young man, had been left a widower, with a 
child of three years old; and having what bis 
sister Eleanor called ridiculous, old-fashioned 
notions, the little girl was placed with her 
mother’s sister in the country—until, on the 
death of her aunt, she was removed to Miss 
Blidgeham’s school at Putnam. In vain Mrs. 
Brooks advocated tho finish of Madame D’Olsey 
—Mr. HilBbury preferred country air and sound 
morals; and his sister’s only consolation was to 
provide the child with a Parisian wardrobe, and 


appearance here on New-Year’s Day for your 
express benefit.” 

“Aunt Eleanor,” exclaimed Carrie, warmly, 
“if there is anything that I perfectly detest, it 
is New-Year’s Day in New York! I had a taste 
of it last year, you know, although I was not 
exactly ‘out.* Sensible men appear like fools, 
and foolish ones seem still more silly. I am 
sure I told you of my intended visit to Gruce 
Upland, to get rid of that very institution! 
Grace was one of my warmest friends at Put¬ 
nam; and she has replied to my letter in the 
greatest delight at having mo with her again,” 

“This is really absurd!” replied her aunt. 


cloud the vacations, which were spent at her| “you are a young lady, now—quite old enough 
uncle’s,' with numerous visits to tho dentist’s, $ to see something of the world; and Eustace Gils- 
hair-drcsser’B and dress-maker’s, and lecture ^ ford, the gentleman of whom I spoke, is not one 
Her continually on her mode of standing, walk- $ who goes everywhere. I am not at all sure, 
ing, and sitting. ^ yet, of his coming—but Mr. Dillman said that 

When the October vacation began, MissHils- i he would try hie best to bring him. lie is the 
bury was “finishedthere was no keeping her | greatest catch in New York—all tho girls are 
at school any longer, much to Carrie’s sorrow, | crazy after him, and such a match as that would 
for her vacation impressions of New York had ^ be something worth making.” 
been by no means favorable. Mr. Hilsbury, “I do not wibIi to make any match at all,” 
who was a man of wealth and leisure, spent a$ said Carrie, proudly, “but if I ever do marry, 
great deal of bis time in traveling—now and $ it will not be a spoiled, city dandy. This Mr. 
then making flying visits to New York to see \ Gilsford is just the kind of person whom I could 
his child; and Carrie felt that her acquaintance j hate cordially—and I shall e^end New-Year’s 
with her father was very slight. Now, how-£ Day with Grace if only to get rid of him.” 
ever, ho wrote of coming homo very Boon to l Mrs. Brooks’ angry disappointment was too 
stay; and Carrie loved to dwell on those por- \ deep for words; and Bho knew that words would 
tions of his letters descriptive of the home of ^ be of no avail, for Carrie had unlimited authority 
which she was to be the mistress, and the beau- $ from her father to do as sho pleased, 
tiful things that wero to be brought from abroad j Although the entree of the Brooks’ Mansion 
for its adornment. $ was considered very desirable, it was nleo ro- 

Whlle Mr, BrookB was busy with his paper, $ garded as rather formal at dinner-parties and 
his niece read Mrs. Brooks various extracts 
from her father’s last letter. 

“Won’t it be delightful, aunt Eleanor?” asked 
tho young girl, enthusiastically, “I shall take $ of her pretty young niece, the acknowledged 


( like occasions^ for there were no young daugh¬ 
ters to give it a cheerful air; and Mrs. Brooks, 
% quite sensible of this want, had hailed the arrival 


Buch pride in managing papa’s house properly— } heiress of a wealthy father, with great eatisfac- 
and Miss Blidgeham, you know, used often to } tion. “My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” was seldom 
let me go into tho kitchen and make cake.” j off her lips; and although Carrie was just from 
Mrs. Brooks smiled benevolently. \ school, b}io considered it her duty to get her 

“Some one else may require a housekeeper,” ? married as speedily as possible. But Miss Car- 
said sho, “before your father returns.” \ rie did not prove a very tractable subject; the 

“What do you mean, aunt Eleanor?” asked < life of a New York young lady appeared to her 
Carrie, in some perplexity. i a very unmeaning and unpleasant phase of ex- 

“I mean,” replied her aunt, “that girls some-1 istenco, and sho looked back to dear old Putnam 
times get married.’’ i with regret and longing. 

“/have no idea of doing so,” said Carrie, > On the day appointed, which was two or three 
while a bright, indignant color blazed on her \ days before the New-Year opened, Carrie turned 
oheek, “there is no one in Now York worth i> her back upon New York, much to her aunt's 
marrying.” k dissatisfaction, and resolutely set her face Put- 

“You have not seen all New York yet,” re- $ nam-ward. The journey was delightful and ex- 
plied Mrs. Brooks, composedly; “there is one * hilarating, even on that cold, December day; 
‘bright, particular star,’ who ia to make his k and the old red stage at tho railroad depot, with 
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its impracticable step and rickety gait, was a 
pleasant sight. 

Grace Upland waB the only child of a well- 
meaning, middle-aged couple, who lived in one 
of the best houses in Putnam, and were very 
comfortably off. Grace was a delicate-looking 
little snow-drop of a thing, whose refined face 
and manner seemed strangely at variance with 
her country associations. Her prevailing cha¬ 
racteristic was an intense admiration for Carrie 
Hilsbury; this amounted to a perfect passion, 
and everything that Carrie said, did, or looked, 
was, in her friend's eyes, the very perfection of 
grace and beauty. It was extremely agreeable 
to be regarded so partially; and Carrie knew 
that a visit to Putnam would be a very agree¬ 
able thing. 

The first meeting between the friends was, of 
course, indescribable—tho talkings were inter¬ 
minable, and the embracings rapturous. Carrie 
declared that dear old Putnam was just tho same 
as ever; to which Grace assented with a sigh, 


bloom and look of perfect health, was far more 
like a country girl than Grace; and, as far as 
their natures were concerned, their positions 
should have been reversed—for all that Grace 
appeared so gentle and retiring. Carrie did not 
scruple to call her friend a rank coward; and 
many a laugh did she have at her weakness. 
Grace jumped at the sight of cows, shrieked at 
strange dogs, and was indescribably wretched 
at the idea of passing a stray man in tho road. 
This cowardice afforded Carrie an endless sub¬ 
ject of amusement; and her rosy, dimpled face, 
that grew still brighter in the keen winter air, 
was a picturo that continually changed its 
beauty. 

On New-Year’s Day, Carrie proposed a long 
walk; but it was sometimo before she could coax 
Grace from tho warm fire in the parlor. Tho 
sky was lead-colored, and the air raw and pierc¬ 
ing. 

“It looks just like snow,” said Grace, shiver¬ 
ing, “I am afraid that wo shall be caught in a 


for bIio would have liked more gayety. ! Btorm.” 

Even the tallow candle that lighted them to j “Well,” replied Carrie, laughing, “wo are 
bed was pleasantly suggestive to the city visitor; ; neither sugar nor salt, Grade, and I perfectly 
and the old-fashioned clock in the hall came in j dote upon storms. I hope that we shall be 
for a large Bhare of enthusiasm. Tho great, ; caught in ono—but I am afraid there is no such 
high-posted bedstead, in which threo or four : good luck in store for us, as I have just dis- 
might have slept without touching each other— J covered enough blue sky to make tho ‘Dutch 
tho tall wardrobe to match—and tho funny, ; sailor,’ who is supposed to rule storms, a pair 
little, three-cornered toilet-table, were all old ; of pantaloons. Come, hero aro your furs and 
friends; and as the* wood blazed and crackled * things—let us be off.” 

in the fire-place, while the wind kept up a con- ; Two prettier creatures had never perambu- 
stant song without, Carrie thought how much llatcd the vicinity of Putnam than Grace and 
pleasanter it was than being at uncle Elliott’s— : Carrie in their winter costume. Of course, the 
although city people generally would have con- : intense, mystical sort of friendship that exists 
sidered it an unpromising season to make a visit! between school girls required that they should 
in tho country. 5 dress exactly alike—that is, as much alike- 

Mrs. Upland, who had one of thoso sweet, ; as Grace’s dependanco upon tho less skillful 
placid faces that never seem to be ruffled, came J country dress-maker and milliner permitted; 
in, as usual, to air the night-clothing at the fire, 5 and tho jaunty little hats, with bows and 
and offer the guest a light, but wholesome re- ; plumes—tho stylish dresses, with deep capes 
past of mince-pie and doughnuts before retiring, i to match—the diminutive muffs, and inevitable 
which offer was laughingly declined. ; Balmorals—and tho kid boots with astonishing 

Carrie went to sleep with Grace’s hand tightly | heels, for neither of tho damsels was as tall as she 
locked in hers—wishing, not for the first time, j aspired to be, were pronounced by Melinda, “the 
that she had a sister. S kitchen girl,” to be ns much alike as two peas— 

Mr. and Mrs. Upland appeared to think that j although two peas aro often widely different, 
their whole duty consisted in promoting the 5 Grace’s especial pot, a.ridiculous little dog, 
happiness of “the girls,” and kinder or moro j row-named “Beauty,” was of tho party; and he 
attentive entertainers it was impossible to find. < trotted along, apparently executing tho most 
Grace was delighted to have her friend with j difficult manoeuvres to put himself in tho way. 
her, but she could not help wondering how j This was almost the only living creature of 
Carrie could leave the city in the midst of tho 5 which Grace was not afraid; and although 
winter gayeties, which appeared to her so irre- j Carrie could not bestow much affection on the 
eistibly fascinating. J absurd, little object, she tolerated him to en- 


Eveiy one said that Carrie, with her bright • courage her friend. 
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Grace complained bitterly of the cold, and 
wished herself back by the comfortable fire; 
but Carrie pronounced it “splendid,” and ran 
down the hills, and climbed over the fences 
in such exhilaration of spirits that it almost 
wearied Grace to look at her. 

At last, it began to snow—great, thick flakes 
that nearly blinded them; and they hastily ro- 
traced their steps, although Carrie protested 
that she should like nothing better than to re¬ 
main out-of-doors, and said that she perfectly 
longed for some kind of an adventure. 

They were just passing the edge of a piece of 
woods, where tho thick, gnarled trees Bpread 
their branches over the road, and Grace whis¬ 
pered, with a shudder, that a murder had once 
been committed there—when Beauty suddenly 
gave a startling, terrific sort of bark, and Grace 
exclaimed, in a terrified voice, 

“There’s a mail/” 

Such objects were scarce in Putnam, and 
Carrie turned to survey the singular creature. 

At this moment there was a flash—a report— 
and the two girls sank to the ground insensible. 

A man who was driving a bay-wagon at a 
little distance came to their aid; but ho of the 
gun had made liis escape. It was very soon 
discovered that Grace was uninjured, beyond a 
severe fright; but Carrie’s arm was tho reci¬ 
pient of Bomo small shot that was anything but 
agreeable. She was a bravo little creature, and 
bore up well under the pain and terror; but tho 
indignation of Mrs. Upland was beyond all ex¬ 
pression. 

Carrie was immediately deposited in tho softest 
of beds in tho state bed-room—which was a 
more honorable lodging, to bo sure, but not half 
*so easy or familiar as tho room that had been 
shared with Graco; and tho country doctor, who 
talked through his nose, and under tho addi¬ 
tional disadvantage of a chronic quid of tobacco 
—but who, nevertheless, understood his busi¬ 
ness—took tho arm in hand with tho greatest 
alacrity, for such jobs were unusual windfalls. 

Mr. Upland was justice of tho peace; and 
having indignantly talked tho matter over, ho 
came to tho conclusion that it was an outrageous 
piece of business—ns useless and unprovoked a 
cruelly as shooting canary birds—and that “tho 
man ought to be punished, there were no two 
ways about it.” But os the man had run away, 
this was not an easy matter. 

Carrio would not allow them to alarm her 
aunt and uncle; the arm was doing very well, 
and there was no need of sending for Mrs. 
BrookB, who was all flutter and excitement in 
a sick-room, and of no manner of use exoept to 


sail aTound and look grand. Grace’s loving 
| care was much preferable, except that she had 
; a nervous way of bursting into tears whenever 
she looked at the injured arm; and Mrs. Upland 
l treated Carrie, as tender-hearted people are apt 

I to treat sick ones, as though Bhe had been a 
child of five years old. 

| “AVhat sort of looking creature teas the man, 

‘ Grade?” asked the sufferer, with the natural 
curiosity of girls of eighteen. 

“Oh! a horrid-looking object!” replied Grace, 
shuddering, “I can't bear to speak of him!” 

“Was he old or young?” persisted Carrie, in 
spite of this remark. 

“I cannot tell,” replied Grace, “all that I 
know about him is, that he looked just liko a 

I f murderer.” 

“X can’t imagine what he shot mo for,” con¬ 
tinued Carrie. 

$ “Natural ugliness, I guess,” observed Mrs. 

$ Upland, “Borne people are so hateful that they’ll 
< attack any ono who comes along. I remember 
\ my uncle JoBhua, who hod a terrible temper—•’* 
> At this juncture, Melinda called Mrs. Upland 
$ out of the room, and Carrie lost the account of 
| uncle Joshua’s evil doings. 

% Mrs. Upland Btaid down Blairs Bometime; and 
\ when Bhe returned, her face wore an expression 
ij of intense astonishment. 

^ “Tho murderer is here,” said she, quito 
!: oblivious of the fact that f arrie was alive and 

I flourishing, “and wants to see you. He de¬ 
clares it was all an accident—but / don’t be- 
s Heve him.” 

5 “Poor man!” said Carrie, pityingly, “I dare 
\ say ho has been unhappy ever since. IVhat 
1 does he look like?” 

( “/don’t like his looks,” replied Mrs. Upland; 
but as tliis was rather indefinite, Carrie con¬ 
cluded to see for herself. 

She was lying on tho sofa, in the prettiest of 
white dressing-gowns, while a broad, blue rib¬ 
bon supported tho injured arm; and although 
tho rich bloom on her cheek was considerably 
dimmed, she Beemed to look all the more lovely. 
A mass of tangled-looking curls were floating 
over the pillow on which she leaned, because 
Grace, who now took Carrie’s toilet entirely 
upon herself, declared that they looked pic¬ 
turesque. She expected to see a clumsy coun¬ 
tryman, who would stammer out his regrets in 
tho most awkward manner; and she resolved to 
be ns kind to the poor man ns possible. 

Mrs. Upland entered the room with a severe 
air, rather timidly followed by a tall, elegant¬ 
looking man, of about twenty-five, with dark, 
expressive eyes, and a slight moustache. He 
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appeared spell-bound at the vision of beauty : 
that met his sight; and the color returned sud¬ 
denly to Carrie’s cheek beneath the admiring I 
gaze that rested on her. She saw tears, too, in 
the eyes that were bent upon her; and there is 
no withstanding the sight of tears in a man. 
The stranger’s cause was pleaded before he had 
opened his lips; and Carrie was almost ready 
to say, “You may shoot mo as much as you 
please, if it will bo any comfort to you.” 

The gentleman approached the couch ir. a 
reverential manner, as he said, “I feel your 
kindness very deeply, Miss Hilsbury, in grant¬ 
ing this interview to a person who has caused 
you so much suffering—but I need not say how- 
unintentional it was on my part, although I 
shall never cease to deplore my clumsiness.” 

Carrie murmured something that sounded like 
consolation; and the Btrangcr continued, 

“I had gone out to shoot partridges, and, 
happening to stand on the outskirt of the wood 
as you passed, I was naturally surprised at 
Buch a vision in a lonely country place. The 
sudden barking of tho dog startled me—and, 
before I knew what had happened, my gun went 
off, and you Wero both lying on tho ground. I 
am visiting a friend, whoso country-seat is a 
short distance from tho village; and, not know¬ 
ing how much mischief I had done, I started for 
his dwelling to procure proper assistance—but 
when I returned, there were no traces of my 
victims. As soon as I could discover your name 
and residence, I hastened to report myself; and 
I am very glad indeed to find that the injury is 
less than I expected—although quite enough to 
cause me life-long remorse.” 

The gentleman expressed himself very fluently, 
but his concern at what he termed “his unpar¬ 
donable carelessness,” was painful to witness; 
and Carrie hastened to assure him that her arm 
was scarcely troublesome at all, and that it was 
rather pleasant than otherwise to bo just sick 
enough to be waited on. 

“Your kindness only makes me moro uncom¬ 
fortable,” replied the stranger, “and if you can 
make mo useful in any way, I shall feel very 
grateful.” 

Carrie thanked him with a sweet smile, as she 
replied that she was already overwhelmed with 
attention; and Grace, who had hitherto remained 
in a state of silent admiration, declared that tho 
accident was all Beauty’s fault for barking in 
such an unwarrantable manner. She was re¬ 
warded with a bow and smile that quite dis¬ 
turbed her serenity; and she almost wished 
that it had been bIio, instead of Carrie, who was 
wounded. 


Although disposed to prolong tho visit inde¬ 
finitely, the gentleman was fully aware that a 
long stay, under tho circumstances, would bo 
intrusive; but, as he took his departure, he re¬ 
quested permission to call occasionally and in¬ 
quire as to tho progress of his victim, which 
could not reasonably be refused. 

“Gracio!” exclaimed Carrie, as soon ns the 
door had closed upon tho visitor, “you aro tho 
most stupid child I ever saw! (Carrie was five 
months tho eldest.) Tho idea of' calling that 
splendid man a horrid creature, and saying that 
he looked just like a murderer!” 

“Well, I was so frightened,” pleaded Grace, 
“that I could not see him well—and besides, ho 
had a hideous fur cap on his head—that always 
makes people look ferocious. I shouldn’t say 
that now. How very different ho is from our 
few distressed beaux!” 

“What did he say his name wasf” asked Car¬ 
rie. 

“.I don’t know,” replied Grace, rather bewil¬ 
dered, “I don’t think I heard it.” 

Mrs. Upland and Melinda were both ques¬ 
tioned; but, as no one could recollect his namo, 
Melinda said that “Bho guessed it was French ” 

That very afternoon, a huge, pyramidal 
bouquet of fragrant exotics, and a basket of 
hot-house grapes, were sent to “Miss Hils- 
bury,” who had little difficulty in guessing the 
donor; and Grace, who was addicted to novels, 
declared, with a sigh, that it began to look very 
romantic. Poor Grace! this was the very hero 
for whom she had been waiting over since sho 
was fifteen; and now that lie had come, it seemed 
hard that he should be at once appropriated by 
her friend. 

The gentleman made his appearance again 
the next day; and Carrie’s eye and cheek gave 
token of her pleasure at his coming. He had 
brought with him a box of rare mosaics for the 
young ladies’ amusement; and from the pocket 
of his overcoat was produced a volume of Lowell. 

“Have you ever read the ‘Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal?’ ” said he. “If you have not, perhaps you 
will permit me to read it to you.” 

“I have read it,” replied Carrie, “but not 
lately—I should like very much to hear it again. 
I always meant to learn that description of a 
day in Juno.” 

Grace was perfectly spell-bound by tho stran¬ 
ger’s voice; it was what novelists call “thrill¬ 
ing,” and every syllabic was distinctly uttered. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” beautiful as it is, 
gained new beauty from such reading; and the 
girls were almost ready to sob at the conclusion. 

Tho visitor seemed perfectly to understand 
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the art of departing while the pleasure derived v 
from his presence was at its height, so be rose J 
and left. \ 

“What is Mb name?” asked Carrie again. | 
“f have not the least idea,” replied Grace, ij 
“I never thought of it.” * ^ 

No one in tho house waa^uiy wiser. ^ 

“I hope that his first name is Horace, or j 
something like that,” observed Grace. ^ 

“/don’t,” replied Carrie; “Philip would suit s 
him .a groat deal better—it is bo strong and j> 
manly.” ^ 

“/’ll get his name out of him the very next s 
time that he comes,” said Melinda, with great? 
determination. 

On his next visit the gentleman was taken j 
into the parlor; and as Melinda turned to go i 
up stairs, she said very naturally, “What name i 
shall I take up?” | 

“Tell the ladies that it is the gentleman who £ 
was here yesterday,” replied the visitor. s 

Melinda was completely baffled, and gave it > 
as her opinion that the gentleman had some \ 
horrid name that he was nshamed of. s 

Carrie had no idea that a convalescence could i 
be so pleasant; and she dreaded getting per- \ 
fectly well, because that implied returning to J 
New York Flowers, and fruit, and books were $ 
arriving daily; and the gentleman without a \ 
namo appeared to be unhappy unless ho was j 
doing something to show his regret for what j 

had happened. j; 

The days Beemcd to fly; but at last, thero t 
came a letter from Mrs. Brooks, with tho an- \ 
nouncement that tho steamer in which Mr. Hils- ; 
bury had sailed was expected daily. Of course, i 
Carrie prepared for nn immediate departure; ; 
much to Grace’s regret, for more reasons than j 
one. J 

The gentleman, whose namo by sorao strange j 

fatality had never been discovered, whispered, ; 
as he assisted the young lady into the carriage, i 
“We shall meet again in the city.” J 

Carrio was folded in hor father’s arms as soon * 
as Bhe arrived; and when she was sufficiently at : 
her ense to examine him, she found that her • 
papa waB one of tho most elegant-looking men : 
ahe had ever seen, scarcely excepting her Put- ! 


that succeeded before they were settled in their 
own house. Numerous boxes had accompanied 
Mr. Hilsbury, and the beautiful things that they 
contained were sufficient to elate any ordinary 
girl of eighteen; but Mrs. BrookB noticed, with 
surprise, that Carrio was by no means the same 
that she had been before that visit to Putnam. 
There was something at the bottom of this that 
was yet to be explained; for Carrie’s enthusiasm 
about a homo nppeared to lmvo subsided, and all 
tho preparations into which her father entered 
with such zest were rather tolerated than parti¬ 
cipated in. 

About a week after Carrie’s return, she en¬ 
tered the drawing-room, one evening, in a list¬ 
less frame of mind; and seeing her aunt in 
conversation with a gentleman was about to 
withdraw—but Mrs. Brooks detained her by 
saying, 

“Carrie, my love, let me introduce Mr. Glia- 
ford—my niece, Miss Hilsbury.” 

“My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” stood, with crim¬ 
son cheeks, quite unablo to do anything that 
was expected of her, and Mr. Gilsford mur¬ 
mured something about having had the plea¬ 
sure of meeting Miss Hilsbury before; but Mrs. 
Brooks was completely puzzled, and her manner 
plainly demanded an explanation. 

. “Has not Miss Hilsbury mentioned to you 
the accident she met with at Putnam?” asked 
Mr. Gilsford, in some surprise. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Brooks, with nn injured 
air, “I have heard of no accident whatever.” 

“I had the misfortune to shoot the young Indy 
on New-Year’s Day,” continued Mh Gilsford, 
“and her magnanimity now i3 just what it was 
then.” 

Mrs. Brooks was shocked beyond all expres¬ 
sion. “Carrio hurt, and she not informed of 
It! How very incomprehensible!” And Carrie 
had considerable trouble in soothing down her 
wounded feelings. 

But Mr. Gilsford,” asked Mrs. Brooks, “what 
took you to such a place as Putnam on New- 
Year’s Day, of all days in the year?” 

“Because I detest New-Year’s Day in the 
city,” Teplied Mr. Gilsford, “and my friend, 
Mr. Raynor, being of tho same mind, we be- 


nam acquaintance, and so youthful in appear- 


took ourselves to his father’s country-scat, 


ance, that she almost wondered if he would like 


which had been abandoned to the servants— 


to have such a great girl calling him fathor. 

But this feeling was Boon dissipated by Mr. 
Hilsbury’s affectionate manner. He repeated 
the word “daughter” as though he‘loved to 
dwell upon it, and would scarcely permit Carrie 
to leave his sight. 

All was bustle and confusion during tho days 


and there we enjoyed ourselves finely until tho 
unlucky contretemps which has given me cause 
both for regret and pleasure.” 

Carrie saw a smile hovering around her aunt’s 
mouth during tho whole evening; and when they 
separated for the night, Mrs. Brooks’ parting 
embrace was more than usually affectionate. 
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Carrie’s thoughts on the road to bed all ccn- 
tred in one Bubject; and that was that the liero j 
of Putnam should actually be the Mr. Gilsford : 
*ho had partly driven her off! It was very 
queer certainly, and decidedly provoking. She 
had no idea that there could be so much to 
admire in “a great catch.” 

A pretty English basement house, neither 
inordinately large nor inconveniently small, 
and not on Fifth avenue, was purchased at once 
by Mr. Hilsbury; and in a very short time, the 
father and daughter were settled in their new 
abode. It was delightfully comfortable-looking; 
and all the arrangements were such as could 
only proceed from a refined taste. Carrie felt 
lomowhat guilty when she heard her father say 
that everything had been selected with a view 
to her comfort and pleasure; but it was not long 
before Mr. Hilsbury began to suspect that there 
was a conspiracy afloat to deprive him of his 
housekeeper. 

. Poor Grace was quite wretched, for Putnam 
now seemed duller than over; and she wrote her 
friend such a moving letter, that Carrie at once 
asked permission to invito her to the city. Mr. 
Hilsbury granted a ready consent; and Grace 
was speedily transferred from Putnam to New 
York. 

She pronounced Carrie’s home a perfect para¬ 
dise; and testified such respectful admiration of 
Mr. Hilsbury’s tnBte and acquirements, that slic 
was at once established in his good graces. Her 
visit was indefinitely prolonged; the father and 
mother at Putnam feeling quite satisfied that 
their darling was enjoying herself—and Mr. 


Hilsbury was glad to have a companion for his 
daughter, and not at all displeased at the de¬ 
ferential attention with which he was always 
listened to by his young guest. 

The only satisfaction that was received from 
Mr. Gilsford respecting his concealment of his 
name, was that, at first, he felt ashamed to have 
it known—and afterward, he became curious to 
see how long it could bo withheld. Grace had 
quite recovered from her penchant for her friend’s 
lover, and came to'the conclusion that her proper 
beau-ideal was a man whom sho could look up 
to. There was such a tone of fatherly kindness 
mingled with Mr. Hilsbury’s politeness that she 
was perfectly charmed; and, before long, eho 
began to regard him as the incarnation of all 
excellence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Upland, however, were con¬ 
siderably surprised when they heard that Grace 
hi^l been invited to fill the place which Carrie 
was about to vacate, and that she was willing 
to accept it; but when they knew Mr. Hilsbury, 
they did not so much wonder at it. Carrie ap¬ 
proved of her father’s choice; for she knew that, 
while Grace would be petted and indulged like 
a favorite child, the young girl’s natural dignity 
would aid her to fulfill properly her duties aa 
mistress of such an establishment. Mr. Hils¬ 
bury said laughingly that Grace quietly slid 
into his heart when nothing was farther from 
his thoughts; and as Carrie was ungratefully 
leaving him, he thought it would be a pleasant 
thing to havo a young wife to lecture. 

And so, upon the whole, a great deal came of 
being caught in the snow. 
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MY FIRST AKD LAST DIAMONDS. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


We had been married for several years. AYo 
jfEcd a pretty bouse, had a pleasant circle of 
friends, and enjoyed a social position quite 
equal to our moderate desires. My husband 
Tia kind and thoughtful for my comfort. I 
lid two sweet children. There yras everything 
to make mo happy. Yet, strange to say, I was 
not happy. 

From a child I had longed to ho the possessor 
of diamonds. I never saw a lady, with hand¬ 
some diamonds, that I did not covet them. I 
resolved never to marry unless my husband 
should bo rich enough to give me diamonds. 
Thai, at last, I broke this resolution, is not 
wonderful; for who ever did marry exactly the 
kind of person they had determined on? For 
awhile I forgot my longing for diamonds. But 
the desire came back, in the end, and made 
me again unhappy. When, at a party, I met 
Mrs. Hope, I could do nothing but look at her 
magnificent tolitaire car-rings. 

At last my husband discovered my weakness, 
and tried to laugh mo out of it. 

“I did not know you were so silly, Ellen,” 
ho said. “All the diamonds in the world would 
not make me love you more.” 

“But others would. A woman’s social posi¬ 
tion depends a good deal on her dress and 
jewels.” 

“Not with people of sense.” 

“Everybody looks up to-Mrs. Hope.” 

“Mrs. Hope is a sterling woman, apart from 
her diamonds.” 

“But then they are so beautiful.” 

“I do not think them beautiful. It is a 
barbaric taste. It is among the half-civilized 
Orientals that diamonds are most highly valued. 
Nor is it the showy, vulgar taste of the Easterns 
that b alone to blame. You must recollect, 
that, in such disturbed countries as Asia, it is 
prudent to have some of your riches in property 
that you can hide in a small compass.” 

“Then, why wouldn’t it be wise to invest in 
ft few diamonds even here? You say that com¬ 
mercial panics will always happen in this 
country, If ever disaster should overtake us, 
ft few diamonds, saved from the wreck, might 
fttftrt us again in life.” 

My husband laughed. 
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“You are a skillful advocate,” he said, “and 
since your heart is set on the diamonds, you 
shall have some. But if ever you are reduced 
to sell them, my dear, you’ll find they will have 
been, hut a poor investment.” 

“Diamonds will always bring nearly what 

they cost.” 

“So you ladies say; so jewelers tell you. 
But it’s a great mistake. We always like to 
have some palliative for conscience, when we 
are about to commit an extravagance; and the 
cry that diamonds are always worth nearly 
their cost is one of them.” 

No more was said about the diamonds on 
that occasion, but a few days later my husband 
brought home a finger-ring and two ear-rings, 
each a large solitaire. I was delighted. I had 
not expected such a handsome gift. I lost no 
time in displaying my new acquisition, and my 
pleasure was heightened, when Mrs. Hope, who 
knew what diamonds were, if anybody did, pro¬ 
nounced them of the purest water and faultless 
in shape. 

“She says they are real Golconda gems,” I 
prattled to my husband, in the exuberance of 
my heart, “and you know such are the best.” 

“Ah!” he said, apparently very little in¬ 
terested, and hardly looking up from the news¬ 
paper. 

“Yes; and they can only he had, now, by 
buying up diamonds from decayed families in 
Europe, for the mines are no longer worked.” 

My husband glanced at me and began to 
smile. 

“IIow knowing you are in diamonds already, 
Ellen!” ho said. 

For about a year I wore my diamonds on 
every suitable occasion. Indeed, I wore them 
sometimes, I am afraid, on occasions which 
were not suitable. But afte* awhile I got ac¬ 
customed even to diamonds. I did not think 
half ns much of them as when they first came 
home. I even went out to evening parties, now 
and then, without them. 

“"Why haven’t you your diamonds to-night?” 
said my husband, on one of these occasions. 

“Oh! I’m tired of wearing them always.” 

“Humph!” And that was all ho said. 

After all, too, my diamonds, handsome as 

11 r. . 
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they were, were outshone by the diamonds of 
several of my acquaintance. Mrs. Walters had, 
not only ear-rings, but a breast-pin. Mrs. Hope 
had all of these, and a bracelet and necklace 
besides. I know it was impossible for me ever 
to get diamonds like Mrs. Hope, whose husband 
was worth a million. So, very soon, in spite of 
my diamonds, I was no happier than before. 

Meantime the crisis of ’57 enmo on. I had 
seen my husband’s face clouded, for several 
weeks, and knew that his business was not 
going on as favorably as ho wished, but X had 
no idea of the truth, till ho came home, ono 
night, and told mo that wo were ruined. 

“It is hard,” ho said, when we could talk the 
matter over more calmly, “after working for 
twenty years, and feeling that one is getting 
old, to havo to begin life anew. But there is 
nothing else to bo done. So many of my 
debtors havo failed, that I am utterly insolvent. 
I shall mako an assignment and then go out 
next.” 

I now bethought myself of my diamonds. I 
cried, cxultingly, that the salo of them would 
give us enough, perhaps, to begin life anew. 

Ho smiled sadly, and I said no more. But X 
resolved to cure his incredulity, by showing 
him how largo a sum X could sell them for. It 
was a slight sacrifice, after all, I found, to part 
with them. Use had rendered them common. 

Early the next day I went to ft jeweler to 
dispose of them. But the price ho offered 
staggered mo, it was so small. 

“I thought,” I said, in dismay, “that dia¬ 
monds wero always worth nearly what they 
cost.” 

“In ordinary times, madam,” ho said, blandly, 
“but not now. Nobody has any money to buy 
diamonds in a crisis like this. If I purchase 
them, I must hold them for years. Perhaps I 
may even havo to send them abroad.” 

I tried several other establishments, and re¬ 
ceived tho satno answer as to tho value of my 


diamonds. Few would buy them at all. They 
had, they said, as many diamouds on hand as 
they wanted. They would rather sell than buy. 

It was with tears of mortification, not Trith 
tho proud exultation I had expected, that I pm 
tho money I had received for my diamonds into 
my husband’s hands and told him my story. 
“It is not the last disappointment about them 

you will have to bear, Ellen,” ho said, drawing 
mo down to him and kissing me. “I heard to¬ 
day, that people were talking of your diamonds. 
They were much handsomer than you ever ought 
to have worn, it was said, considering tho style 
of your dress generally; and now it seemed 
that they had been bought with the money of 
other people. Bo not cry as if your heart 
would break, darling. I tell you, because you 
will hear it from others, and I should rather 
you should hear it from me first. It is the way 
people always talk. I thought, when I gave 
you the diamonds, that I could well afford them. 
You see I am as much to blame as you.” 

I threw the money on the floor and stamped 
on it. I had never, since I was a child, been ia 
such a passion. 

“I will not take a cent of it. Give it back 
to your creditors,” I cried. “What! shall 
people dare to say I wear things that are not 
my own?” 

“That is exactly the disposition I should 
have advised you to make of the money,” said 
my husband, taking no further notice of my 
anger. I left the room, heartily ashamed of 
my outburst, and had a good cry alone in my 
chamber. But from that day to this my hus¬ 
band never alluded to the subject. 

We aro now living on a prairie-farm. We 
live, as yet, plainly. But those who have stood 
face to face with poverty, are thankful even for 
bread to eat. It is only when we are prosperous 
that we have time to long for the mere vanities 
of life. I am too busy now, I may add, too 
happy, even to think of diamonds. 
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